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ERRATA. 



Several typographical errors escaped the eye of the 
proof reader, or, at any rate, were not corrected. The 
greater part of these are trivial, and will not obscure the 
meaning of the text. The following are possible excep- 
tions, and are therefore corrected here : 

On page 27, seventh line from the bottom, read, 
"Preacher's wife," not preacher's life. ' 

On page 77, sixth line from top, read, "Neither were 
there commissions," not neither were these commissions. 

On page 77, the eighteenth line from the top, is a * 

repetition of the line next above it; omit it in reading. 

On page 132, the twelfth line from the top, read, 
"Coulterville," not Counterville. 

On page 284, eighteenth line from the bottom, read, 
"Only a few new names," not only a few names. 

On page 284, ten lines from the bottom, read, "Jack- 
son work," not Jackson's work. 
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"DEDICATION. 
%% 

To the Breihern of the California, Conference, 
than l»hom a more noble company of faithful ministers 
cannot be found ^tthin any ecclesiastical body, this 
history is affectionately dedicated by the ^ lt?riter, 
Itfhose greatest pleasure and highest honor are found in 
the fact that he has had a place among them for 
forty-three years of his life* 



PKEFACE. 

To write authentic history is no easy task. Even if tlie 
events recorded are of quite recent date, yet great care is neces- 
t^ary to prevent serious blunders. This by no means impeaches 
the veracity of witnesses. Memory itself needs some verifying 
process in order to be received with perfect confidence. The 
period covered by this history is substantially fifty years. In all 
those years, from 1851, the writer has been on the ground, witli 
only a very few intervals of absence. In some degree also he has 
been a participant in the events described, yet he has had no 
small difficulty in settling a thousand and one questions which 
from time to time have- arisen where one would naturally sup- 
pose that an appeal to the judgment of memory would be suffi- 
cient. He does not claim immunity from all errors. He is only 
certain that in addition to a fairly good memory he has taken the 
utmost pains to make his histor}^ reliable. The work involved 
has been ji pei^fect drudgen% and nothing but a desire to do a 
much needed service, and to meet the desire expressed by the 
conference, would have induced him to undertake it, or to keep 
him at it until it was finished. 

The writer desires here to make acknowledgments to the 
many valued friends who have helped so materially in making 
up this history. A great amount of matter of the greatest value 
J was furnished by Dr. H. B. Heacock. Dr. J. D. Hammond, by 
correspondence, secured some valuable letters from the Mission 
Booms in New York, also from parties in Oregon, all of which 
he kindly placed at the writer's service. By these papers some 
disputed facts were really settled beyond question. Kobert 
Mcl5lroy, the writer's old-time friend, has helped much, and the 
composition of his ready pen will be found in some very inteirest- 
ing passages. This is also true of Dr. M. C. Briggs, and others. 
William Abbott gave much valuable help in writing up the 
liistor}^ of dear old Central Church, about which linger some of 
the sweetest memories of the long ago. Many thanks are due 
the employees of the Book Depository for favors shown while 
searching among the files of the Advocate for items no where else 
to be found. Thanks are also tendered to those who, in response 
to the oft repeated requests for information, semt accounts of 
themselves and the churches with which they were connected. 
It is with much regret that he must add that if all had done as 
well as some, the work might have been very much more perfect. 

It could not have been otherwise than that a work such as 
was needed could not be made, at least in every part, of interest 



to the general reader. The book was not written for that pur- 
pose. Yet the general reader, it is hoped, will find much that will 
interest him, and he can pass lightly over dry details, such as 
the long lists of pastors in the several churches, and similar 
matter, which, though often occurring, make up only a small 
part of the history. Yet to the parties interested this dull read- 
ing will prove the most valuable part of the book. 

An explanation may be of service to the reader. In order 
to shorten the work, too long at the best, he planned to notice 
the succession of names belonging to an appointment, and also 
the ministers in charge of the same, by no more words than were 
necessary. The reader will at once see that where no change in 
name or pastor occurs, no change has taken place. The time 
which each pastor remained in the several charges, is the time 
until another is appointed. 

Finally, the writer wishes here to record his thanks to 
Almighty God for the privilege of seeing the b(K)k completed 
upon which he has given nearly two years of earnest work. Much 
of this time his onlv study amid ver}' precarious health. 

Saxta Cruz, April 27^ 1900. 



FIFTY YEARS OF METHODISM. 

CHAPTER I. 
Early Planting. 



It is probable that the public worship of God according to 
rites of the Church of England was conducted on land, near the 
end of Point Reyes, in the year 1579. Sir Francis Drake, re- 
turning from a fruitless effort to find the Northwest Passage, 
wintered at that place and the services were conducted by his 
chaplain on one of the saint's days observed by the church. It 
may have been that services were held on shipboard along the 
Coast many times during the centuries that followed, but we 
have no reason to believe that Protestant worship was ever con- 
ducted on California soil during all the years that intervened 
between Drake's visit and the capture of the country by the 
United States in July 1846. 

Tho Franciscan Monks, under the leadership of Junipero 
Serra, planted the Mission of San Diego in 1769, that of San 
Carlo»,-near Monterey, in 1770, and a line of missions between 
the two places, and extending on to San Francisco, sprang into 
existence within a little more than a score of years following 
It would, however, have been a most shocking desecration, in the 
estimation of these priests, had any Protestant minister 
preached, or even prayed, in California for three-quarters of a 
century previous to the conquest referred to. 

The year 1846 marked a period of unusual immigration into 
the territory of California. It will be remembered that the 
Donner Party were caught in a snow storm that year, and had to 
spend a winter of indescribable hardships near the lake that bears 
their name. Only a remnant reached Sutter's Fort in the early 
spring. Another party of fifty-seven souls, with fifteen wagons, 
reached the Sacramento Yalley on the fir&t day of October. 
After a brief rest, they pressed on to Santa Clara, which place 
they reached about the first of !N'ovember. Among these were 
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Aihia A. Het'ox and fajjiily. He and wife were menil)erB of the 
Method! Bt Episcopal Chiireh, antl he had a Hrense to exhorL 
About this time the ssettlers Avere exposed to a danger even 
greater than any to ^vhieh they )m(l he<m J^ubjeeted while L'nii?sin£j 
the plains. Col. FK^niont left for the j^ontliern part of the terrt- 
tory, and taking advantage of hli^ a bailee, CoU Sanchez induciMl 
the nativcii? to ri^ 'a;?ainst the ""Aincrieanoti." There were otie 
hiindripd and seven ty-tive of theH> at that lime in Santa Clara 
who were flosely beseiged by the If ex tea nf^. To make their eon- 
dition more wreteiied, typhoid fever l^roko out among them in )i 
very malignant form, Ei|xht deaths oeeured l>efon^ the iirs^t of 
February. Mn Het*ox» " feeble in body leaning on a staff/' at- 
tended tlie funeral R'rviees of tbe^re an they traujipirt^d. At the 
ebsequies of a daughter of Silas Hitcheoek he preached a ^Ttnon 
from the words, *' Keineiid>er how f^hort my time is.'* This was?, 
without doubt, the tlri^t Protectant s<>rnion ever preached within 
the present limits* of the State of t'aliforuia. 

Xo ^oner had thei^e immigrants reached the eountry than 
agents of the I"nit<^d State?! solicited all the young men. and 
eueh othori? as eould leave tlieir families, to ttnlist in the war. 
Some of these under eommanrl of Cant. Welilier, united with the 
marines under Capt. Mjirs^den, fouglu against Cob Sanchez and 
his forces near Santa Clara on the tlrst day of January, 1847, 
A destdtory confliet was kept up until the eight li day of tlie 
nxontlh when Cob Sanchez surn^udered. This elo??eil the war 
in Xorthern California, 

From the first of Jninniry uniil the middle nf February, 
Heeox, having rt>eovered his health sufliciently, held meetings 
sabbath evenings. In the?ie he earnestly exhort e<l the jveople to 
attend to tho salvation of their souls. He then moved to Santa 
Cruz. About the first of May lie T^^eueluHl Dw funeral stTmon 
of a yf>ung man who had been fiuddenly killed by the falling of 
a tree. It was bis desire to pn^ieh regularly, but no place could 
l>e ^t*:'ured ftir tbi- purpose. 

In July of the winie year >Ir. Ilecfix organized the first 
tem[R*rance soeiety ever started in California, The original 
pledge is* Rtill iti the pospf*^sion of the family containing the 
autografdi signal nR*s of eleven mentl>ers* This society was 
formed at Sj^piel, four miles from Santa Cniz. ft may l"io proper 
here to state that tlie order of Sons of Teniperamr wa** organij5f*d 
in Santa Cm/, iu ^Fareh, 1851, and that Ihe first lodge nf Good 
TemplefF ever intrrKhtct^d into the state was organized there in 
Fehnmry, 18.^5. Mr H* cox and other Mc^tbodi*ts took a leiuling 
part in I'loth of thes<* societies, 

A* A. Hi(*o\ was \mm on nm?»e Isle, in the Detndt River, 
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not far from the City of Detroit, January 26, 180G, He married 
Mit?s Msirganet H tinier^ the woraan that ghared his toils and 
hardsliiixs, and that still i^urvives him, in lH3b. He lived in 
Santa Criiz, a member of the church he had helped to organize, 
and much of the time a local preacher of the same^ until March 
17, 1883, whe<n he died in the faith he had preached to others . 

The first legally authorized eHort to organize Methodism in 
California, was by William Koberte in the spring of 1847. The 
eircuni stances attending this event were as follows: In the year 
1832, four fiat head Indians found their way from tlie Coiumbta 
River to St. Louis, Missouri, asking for a knowledge of the 
Book of God, some idea of which had lieen given them by a 
trapper who had lived among them- The fact created a great 
excitement amQng Christians of all denominations. 

As a direct rc?sult of this interest, so strangely awakened, 
Jason Lee, his nephew Daniel Lee, and Cjtus Shepard, a layman, 
were sent out by the Methodist board of missions as miseionarie,^ 
to Oregon, They began their work in the fail of 1834. The 
mission ])ros]x-rcd among the Indians for a time, but a strange 
fatality !>efell them. Diseases of various kinds broke out and 
earried them away by thousands. However, immigrants con- 
tinued to arrive, an€l as it turned out, they were none too early 
to perform a most important work, not only in evangelizing these 
sheep in the wilderness, but also in securing Oregon to tlie 
United States — an event much hasszarded by the failure of the 
people on the other side of the continent to realize how valuable 
the country was aiiout which they manifested so mueli indif- 
ference. As the field was so far away. Bishops never visited it, 
and of necessity superintendents had to be appointed for the 
purpose of oversight. In the fall of 184G, William HobertB, of 
Xew Jers€;y, a minister of more than ordinary education and 
ability, was selected for that work, nnd as the tidings had Just 
been received that t'alifomia had k-en taken by the Americans, 
he was given charge of the interests of the church in tliat field 
also. This point has IxKm questioned, but the writer received his 
information directly irom Dr* Roberts. BesideSj there are two 
letters in the possession of the* Missionary Society, copies of 
which the Vriter has seen, containing an official report of what 
Dr. Eobei^ts had sex^n in California and adrising what more it 
would bo wis4S to do, at the sanic time informing them that he had 
organised a small class in San Francisco, 

Koberts was accompanied by anotber minister destined to act 
an important part in the history of Methodism in Oregon and 
Washington, This was James H. Wilbur, pioneer proacher, 
presiding elder, Indian agent, member of the missionary com- 
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mitteej and in all ways a most valimble helper in the work of 
buiJding up the ehureh in the ^n.n\t XorthwesJt. These two jnen, 
with their fujiiilieSj Mi led around Vnpe Horn on board the bark 
** Whit ton/' (Japt, Giltjoa, him^lf a Methodist^ master. They 
knded in San Francisco on the :i4th day of April, 1847. They 
had be^^ii 148 days on the voyage* 

The place at thii^ time wm unuBually active* Coh Stephen- 
son's regiment was then fjuartererl there* and hie tioldiers had 
waked up the sleepy Hitle umn of Yerba Buena. The aeeount 
of the place given by tlie^e inisrsionarieB is interesting. Wilbur 
thought that ^ixty houses wonlc] inclu*ie hII hiunan iiabitations of 
every kimlj principally tlie ineaner kind. Ut>l>erts thought there 
might have been a hundretl. They made the port on Saturday. 
Servicer were held on shipboard the next morning, prol>afdy by 
Mr. Wilbun Later in the day ilr. Roberts pn^ached on 
ghore. Mr. Robert? in his rejjort to the mission room Blateji that 
he preneheil in a hiiteh Th4* dining room had \mm phieed at his 
(hispos^Hl witb the distinct innbTstanding that nil plnyitig of bil- 
liarils, Mud all drinking, slionb! lie ^lis^eontinned whib* ^^rviees 
hinted. Surely tbit? wan all tlie eonee&sion that could have bt*tm 
nr^ked from such a source. Mr. Wilbur however, was by no 
meann pleased with the arrangementj and in ht« diary records^ 
the fact thai Mn R^lN^^Tts presielwd '* where Satan had hi? seat.' 
Ill' no i!oul)t l>eeame acenstonied to such ineongnntiei* in after 
years. J. H. Brown, now residing at Santa ( ■rnz, through who?*!* 
^'i'nivrosity the use of the dining room was ,4e<MirtHh say^ tlnit a 
sailor, at the clow of the serviee, dropped a live dollar gold pitHt» 
into a hat, and prfH'e<Hled to t^ke tip n collection. It was a gen- 
erous one according to Hol>erts aecountj who j^aid a large collec- 
tion was til ken wholly without ^oUeitation. Mr. Brown says that 
as tin* sriilf^r pive the contentii of the hat to the preacher be de- 
rlarefl that it was n good sermon accompanying the f^tatemcnt 
with a [irnfiHu* expletivo. That little congregation, which lis- 
\rt\vi\ to (he first prntestant sermon ever prt^ached in Snn Fran- 
cjs<*o, WHS nuule uj) of a few families who had settled there, a 
few sailors, and a few soldiers. Tho building was an adobe one, 
standing by, and facing the plassa, now called Fort^ui<nith M[uare. 
Aft the hark *''Whitton" was engagt*d in tratfie, time wa^ 
given thi*fH^ ministers to visit other places. Tlieir first trip off 
waste Sonoma, where they called up<»n ^veral Ameriean fandlies, 
prestnnnbly soine of tho^-^e who had taken part in hoisting the 
'* In^ar flaj;/' Their trip was ^uddenlv mit shf*rt by an atrid(*nt. 
As liobi^rts pntj4 it, \Vilbur wap the victim of misplaced eonil* 
dem^* I'hey had lK*en furnislu^l with horses mii\ to Ik* |M*rfittly 
liafe, hut no nooner had Wilbur mounted hiR, than the hor*»e h^ 
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^Eti to kitk and jump in the most approved muBtang fashion, and 
continued the exercise until he had thrown his rider with violence 
to the ground. The injuries sustained rendered un immediate 
return to San Francisco a neeeg&ity. But for this, they had vis- 
ited Napa Valley, their next objective point. 

Mr. Ivoberts visited Monterey on a Danish brig. At this 
place he jireaehed in the ottice of Kev. Walter Ooltonj then Al- 
calde of the place. This was on the 23d day of May, Gen, 
Kearnty was about to leave for the East, and kindly consented 
to carry letters for Eoherte to frieiids far away. One of the com- 
juunieations, so helpful in XhU history, was thus borne to its 
delist illation. Koberts returned t^ 8a n Francisco along with the 
i'apL of the bri^. Ivy laiul, aud afterward gave a most glowing 
account of the country through which he passeil. The bark 
" Whitton,'' a little kter^ went t^ Monterey witli Wilbur on 
hoard. He preached there twice. The first time on board the 
govermuput ship Portsmouth, then lying in the harbor, to about 
two hundred souls, t'apt, Montgomery, the otHeer in command, 
gave Wilbur $48 which he said he had laid a^ide for missionary 
pur])oses, Xot content merely to preach, this man of God, to- 
getlier with hh faithful wife, spant a day visiting from house to 
house. On tire following Sabbath he preached to about one 
hundred in the barracks. 

Soon after their return to San Francisco, their vessel sailed 
for the Columbia Kivor. It was in April, near the time of his 
arrival, that t?olK*rts organized a class of six members. Mr. 
Hatler and wife, and Mr. Glover and wife, constituted the larger 
part of the number. Eoberts says he left them in charge of a 
brother, but does not give his name. It is presumable, that he 
nieant no more than that he had appointed one of their number 
to act as class leader^ making reports from time to time to Mr, 
Kol>erts. A Sunday or two after the formation of the class, Mr, 
AVilbur preached on the religions training of children, and at the 
close of ilie service, organized a Sunday school. Koberts was 
absent at the time, but was? in full sympathy with what Wilbur 
did. He afterward i^ccured quite a gift of books for the infant 
school from a vessel in the harbor of Monterey- A feature of 
this first Sunday school was the fact that quite a number of Ha- 
waians were formed into a Bible class in connection with it. 

We now turn to consider another laborer in this new field. 
Elihu Anthony was bom in Saratoga Co., Xew York, Nov. 30, 
1S18, waj: converted in Indiana, and soon after was licensed to 
preach. He served as pastor of two churches in that State, and 
In the fall of 1346 he removed to Iowa. The next Spring Iim 
joined a caravan of emmigrants and started for Oregon. His 
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family coiigisted of a wife, one child and a sister-in-law, Mint* 
Jane Van Anda, afterwards by marriage^ Mrs. Piiikham. When 
near Ft Hall^ certain reasons led him to leave the main party, 
and with three other familic^s, turned soitth-weetwanl for Cali- 
fornia* Almost incredable hards^hips were encountered on this 
jonrney. The way wa^ rough at be.^t, not often travaled, and, 
without a guide acquainted witli the country, it was impossible 
to find the best places to climb and descend the hills. To mak«3 
their situation wori&e, they had an insufficient supply of food. 
Early in Ihtjir jouniey they were compelled to part with nmeh 
of their provisions in order to keep on peaceable terms with tho 
Inilians, and their trip had l>een protracted far beyond their ex- 
pectations, A little Hour, and tlic milk of a cow they were com* 
jjcllcd to work in place of nn ox that died, were all that was left 
to them, and the Hour was gettinjjj very low. At last their cow 
was stolen by the Iinlians. A most Providential supply, how* 
ever, came to their relief. While eating their inr^ullieient nie:il 
one evening, Miss V^an Anda crierl out '* What is that?" and 
look in*?, ihey saw a tine fat j^heep *<ajcin^ down upon them froru 
ihe racks near by* It had probHiily been lost from st^mc tlork 
llnil hud ^H^en driven by earlier in the season. A gun brought 
him down, ntid in the strength of that supply they reached 8nL- 
tcr's Fort. 

Gen. !^ utter treated them with the greatest kindness. Here 
Ihey rested a few days, replenished their stores of food, and then 
hastened on towards the Spanish settlements, I^ite in October 
they Reached 8tin Jose. Here Anthony began working at his 
irHde, thM of a blacksiuith, iinding suthcicnt custom in making 
rhoVe hirgc, silver mounted spurs, then w*om by everybody who 
rbdc m\ h(rrsc*l»ack* 

Th<^ man Iter in which ho st*t about preaching involves a point 
of inteii^st worth relating* A family that came with him to 
Caiiforniii, was B. A, Case^ wife and two sons, Mrs. Case and 
her husband were niemtjers of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and vcrv ssitdmis. As ^oon as they had reached San Jose and had 
s*.4*un»d an adoln^ house in which to live, Mrs. Case insisted upon 
it that Mr. Anthony should preach on the following sjihballi. 
This having lavn agreed to. Sirs. Case undertook the work of 
advertising the mix^ling. Calling out to a teamster that was 
passing she t*dd him there would Ik? services in that place the 
next Sunday, at 11 oeh>ck. b^junng fm his ox goad, the tt^am- 
leier asked, '* Wljo is goin^ to preach r ** She n*plii'd '* Mr. An* 
thony.*- **And who is he?" *'A man that has juU come from 
the Htntes/* ** Did he cross the plains?** ** Yes*,'' Tlie man 
laughed Hnd said, '* O thifi ip too curly, h^ ought to wait a while 
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in order to repent over swearing at his team." She assured him 
that this man did not swear, but much of the time sang hymns 
while driving his oxen. She further assured him. that the com- 
pany in which they came did not travel on Sunday, except in a 
very few cases when Saturday night brought them to a place 
where the cattle could not get enough pasture to last them over 
Sunday. The man readily promised to come and hear a preacher 
who had crossed the plains driving an ox team without swearing. 

The sermon was preached and others followed, and as a re- 
sult, a class was formed consisting of about a dozen members, 
nearly half of whom had formerly belonged to the Cumberlaud 
Presbyterian Clmrch. Capt. Aram was a member of this class. 
He was long identified with the first church in San Jose, was 
highly resi)ected in the community, a member of the convention 
that framed the first constitution, and a business man of unques- 
tioned integrity. He died some years ago much lamented by all. 
His daughter married P. Y. Cool, one of our most valued minis- 
ters. 

The way soon opened for Anthony to exercise his gifts in 
preaching quite frequently. He paid a visit to San Francisco. 
The bark '^ Whitton '' had returned from Oregon and Capt. Gil- 
son went to San Jose, Avhere, finding Anthony, he urged him to 
come up and preach for them there. He went with his ox team, 
as he desired to bring back some needed supplies both for his 
family and his business. He reached the place after dark on 
Saturday night, and camped on the plaza. His cattle found 
good pasturage there, and in the neighborhood. Two services were 
planned for the Sabbath, one in a school-house recently erected 
by the ^lormans under the auspices of Samuel Brannan, then a 
Morman Elder, and in charge of a colony of people from Salt 
Lake. This school-house was situated a little way above Ports- 
mouth Square, among the brush wood that at the time covered 
much of the hill now so fashionable for residences. Mr. Bran- 
nan, afterwards so wealthy and well-known, gave ready consent 
to the use of the building for Methodist services, and himself 
attended them. . The second service was on board the bark in the 
afternoon. Quite a^ number from shore were at this service, 
Capt. Gilson taking them on and off in the boats belonging: to 
the vessel. The class and Sunday-school organized in the Spring 
were still in existence and holding regular meetings. 

Near this time Anthony preached at Monterey. He called 
upon Mr. Colton, formerly Chaplain in the Navy, but now Al- 
calde of the place. He helped all he could in gathering a congre- 
gation, attended the service, made the closing prayer, and the'^ 
insisted on taking a collection, indeed passed the hat himself. 
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Whoa the money was given to the prtjaeher he fomid a five-dalbtr 
gold piece among the eoin. He never duuhterl that it was \\\ 
contribution of the ex-chiip!ain. Cohon wus at that time erect- 
ing a public builtling for city ui?e, hmg niievwanh, and even now, 
called bv lus name. There the hr.^t e^ms^titutii^n of the State wnn 
framed J and there, wh ik'^ it wai^ the (*t>nrt Housh:' of the ciniv.i 
Methodist sc^rviees were lield for s^^venil year^?* C'olton*s oceupa- 
lion as Alcalde — an office he filled to the entire satisfaction of 
^sverybody except evil-doer^ — was= hh excise to Anthony for not 
holding fit^rvices hiniBelf, 

Hearing great praise of Santa Cruz, both on acconnt of its 
'cliniate and prod net ivenesB, Anthony decided to make it hU 
homa He reaehed the place aTxnit liie first of January, 184S. 
He came with his travelmg outfit, and began life in the place 
where he Mas to spend most of hl^ days, by camping on the Plaza. 
Thie w^eather was? inclement and life in a tent disagreeable, espec- 
ially to the young mother and two small children. Under these 
circura&tana^ tlie f^pariish Parlre slmvyed them no small kindue«!^. 
He pointed them to n bruise belonging to the church, where they 
could find j^helter from the storm. Anthony, anxiou.* not to 
receive favors under a mi.'iapprchenj'ion, frankly tolrl him that 
he was a protectant preacher, ami that he expected to hold meet- 
ings in the near futun>. This however* made no difference to 
the [mest, who not only contiinuHl to urge tlieni to accept his 
offer, hut raprei^s^rl himself gratified that a proteBtant preacher 
had arrived, f^nying that he hoped the protectants might lie made 
better fr>r hiti hifjors. There was gn^at net^d of it, he *aid, as 
they had moral Ix' corrupted \n^ own people. 

In a ft'w wff^f^ nfter the arrival of Anthony a rlaj!!^ wa^ 
formed of the following persom^ : Elihu and Sarah Antlmny, 
Adna A. Hecox and Margant lit. Heeox, B. A. Ca.^e and Mary 
Case, Miss Jane \'an Anda. Mrs, 51 an- A. Dun lea vy, Mr&, Can> 
Une Mathew8, Sila^ Hitehcoek, a ^In Re.»ed and a Mrs. Lynn. 
Having no ccelesiasiical supervision, they electcfl Mr. Antliony 
pastor, and entcn^l at once ujjon the work of a Christian chuFch 
so far as their cireumstanc^^s would a Mow. As thi& chnrch has 
maintained a continuous existence down to the present time, we 
will here reeord it« changes. 

The first regularly appointed pastor was William Taylor. 
He took this into a huge circnit, of which San Francii^eo was the 
principal point. He gave it such overBight m he eonld, but the 
preaching was mainly done by local brethren, of whom there 
were, liesides Anthony > A. A. Hecox, Enos Beaumont, Alexander 
Hclxtan, and the teacher of the academy ,, whose name was H. S. 
Loireland. 
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In 1850, A. A. Hecox and. Silas F. Bennett, gave seven acres- 
of ground for church purposes. A part of this was to be used for 
a cemetery, and for several years it was the common burying, 
ground for Protestants. 

A building intended for the double purpose of school and 
church was soon erected on the ground, and dedicated by Wm. 
Taylor, December, 1850. It was a plain building, capable of 
seating about one hundred people. The most of the seats had 
desks in front of them for the benefit of the school. During the- 
pastorate of Mr. Dryden the school was removed, new seats- 
without desks Avere made, and the whole, outside and in, wa& 
painted. This produced at the time a little friction, but good 
sense and grace prevailed, and thenceforth the building, was con- 
sidered as a church only. In 1850, J. W. Brier was appointed.. 
He was the first pastor who gave his whole time to the work.. 
The mission conference of 1851 sent D. A. Dryden to Santa 
Cruz. The conference of 1853 left Santa Cruz to be supplied. 
The presiding elder, at the recjuest oi the quarterly conference, 
appointed a local preacher by the name of A. H. Shafer to supply 
the charge. W. S. Turner in 1854 was the first pastor 
regularly appointed by a bishop. His health soon failed and he 
went to the Sandwich Islands for relief. We shall see in due 
time what came of that visit. Meantime the presiding elder 
appointed Wilson Pitner, a located preacher, to supply the work. 
He was a man of unquestioned piety and purity of character, but 
somewhat excentric as a preacher. Some thought he was an in- 
ferior type of the Peter Cartwright stamp. He was not very 
acceptable to the church, but Turner's improved health enabled 
him to re-assume the charge and continue in it until conference.. 
P. G. Buchanon was appointed in 1855, Alfred Higbie in 1856,. 
William Gafney in 1858, C. H. Lawton in 1859, E. W. WiHiam-' 
son in 18(51, P. Y. Cool in 1802, C. V. Anthony in 1864, K A.- 
Hazen in 1865, P. L. Haynes in 1867, J. K. Tansey in 1870, A. 
J. Nelson in 1871, P. Y* Cool in 1872, H. D. Hunter in 1874, 
Wesley Peck in 1876, J. L. Trefren in 1878, Wesley Dennett in 
1881,'C. G. Milnes in 1883, J. W. Bryant in 1884, J. L. Mann in 
1887, E. E. Dodge in 1888, E. D. McCrearv in 1889, H. B. Hea- 
cock in 1893, H. E. Briggs in 1895, Thos.^ Filben in 1897. 

During the first pastorate of Mr. Cool the old church was 
sold and moved away, and another, larger and more beautiful, 
erected in its place. It was 36 x 60, with a tower 96 feet high. 
It cost $4,508. It was dedicated by Dr. J. T. Peck, Oct. IT, 
1863. Mr. Cool's ability to improve church real estate was shown 
in the fact that while he was pastor the second time, in 1872; 
he secured the enlargement of the church, and other profitable 
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changes. During the paatorate of Dr. McCreary the cluirc4i nii 
the hill, with the lot on which it stood, was eold^ and the church 
owned by the Congregational is ts, together with the lot on which 
it stood, and other ground adjoining, was houghtj and the con- 
gregation moved down to the lower part of the city. About the 
same time a lot was purchased on Peuneylvania AveTme in Ea.^t 
Santa Cruzj and a chaj^el crec*ted thereon. A Sunday school and 
occasional services are maintained there. Tlie Bide of the 
property on the hill, left of the original gift only the lot on which 
the parsonage stands. The balance of the seven acres having 
been sold piece meal as financial contingenciee &e#med to war* 
rant. 

In IS^Tj nearly fifty years after the first class was formed, 
Santa Cruz had a niemhership of 405 in full eonneetioDj and 17 
probat i oners . T here w e re 305 B u n d ay-seh ool se h ol a r s of all ages. 
It paid its pastor^ Including house rent. $1,500, presiding elder 
$135, bishop $48. Its church property was valued at $15,000. 
It raised for missions $123. 

Of the original members still living at that time only Elihu 
Anthony and wife and Mrs. Slargaret M, Hecox remained. 
Since theu one of them, Mrs. Sarah Anthony, has gone to her 
eternal a*ward, Sarah Van Anda was born in Maryland, April 
5^ 18W, was married to Elibu Anthony, Dec. 23, 1845, she died 
Oct 5, 1898, in Santa Cnu^ where she had lived more than fifty 
years* 

The ojlrcial Board of the church in 18J^7, consisted of tlie 
following persons: E. H. Garrett, C* M. Collins, W. H. Ames, 
R l>. Bennett, L- 8. Sherman, Chas, Craghill, J. N. F. Mtir^h, 
Wilbur Huntinjtrton, \V. D, E^tory, 1\ G, McC'rearv* J. H- Sinkin- 
eon, R N. Smith, 1). C, Merrill,^ F. L. Heath, Caleb kant, \\\ H. 
Heard, H. D, Smith, tL S, Holwav* G. l\ H inkle, Geo. H. BUs^^ 
Will C. liant, and J. R. (larrt^t. 



CHAPTER II. 
Transition and Chaos. 



It is easy to imagine what might have occured if affairs had 
^continued to move along as they were going in the beginning of 
1848. The treaty with Mexico was ratified, by which California 
became a part of the territory of the United States. The at- 
tractions of the soil, climate and scenery, would have brought 
a gradually increasing population across the continent and 
around Cape Horn. The little societies in San Francisco, San 
Jose, and Santa Cruz, had become larger, while other struggling 
churches had been formed in the more prosperous towns and 
valleys. The church at home had recognized the little flock, and 
had sent missionary appropriation and ministers. In time Cali- 
fornia had been settled up by an intelligent and Godly com- 
munity, whose happy surroundings had been the admiration, if 
not the envy, of all who visited these shores. However, an event 
now occured of world-wide interest. An event that suddenly 
turned this hitherto quiet land into termoil and confusion. An 
' event that well nigh wrecked all that had been done to found a 
chui:ch, and, what seemed a great deal worse, brought in such a 
chaotic state of society as to make it extremely difficult to re- 
construct the work upon a better foundation. It scarcely need 
be said that that event was the discovery of gold. 

In the year 1839, John Sutter, a native of Germany, but for 
■■ some years a citizen of Switzerland, secured from the Mexican 
government in Monterey the gift of one hundred miles square 
of land in the great Sacramento Valley. He built a fort on a 
: slough, near the confluence of the Sacramento and American 
Kivers, and planned to build a city there to be called New Helve- 
tia. It is a grim comment on the uncertainty of all human ex- 
pectations that the name designated for a city is only that of a 
•cemetery poorly kept, and but seldom used by the people of 
"Sacramento. But Sutter's enterprise contributed largely to the 
-future history of this land. As we have already seen, the sight 
-of his mud walled fort gladdened the heart of many a weary, 
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himgry^ homedck immigrant, af tt!r Hva or six months eoatinuoiis 
journeying over the va&t plains and lofty moimtains tlmt 
separated between him and tlie home of hies youth. Sutter's 
plan of city building involved the neeesfiity of lumber, and this 
in turn refjuired a mill among the foothills of the Sierras. His 
venture in this regard waa on the American Kiver near fortr 
miles from hi*? fort. It was the merest accident that gold wa^ 
dit^eovered while digging a race for this milh The credit of it 
no more belongs to Marshall than to the Indian who pick£*d up 
the first piece of gold that had been uncovered by the water that 
w^as allowed to run throngh the race at night in order to soften 
the earth for the imperfeet instruments they were compelled to 
use. No more to either of them than to the shrewd housewife 
who proved it gold by boiling it all day in a kettle of soft soap 
she was making. At any rate* gold was di^^overed, and the news 
of it Fprerid over the t^ountry like tire over dr}^ grab's. A?^ soon as 
the tidings reached ihe valleys^» and the old inis^sion towiis, thut 

5 old had lieen diseoven*d in large quantities on the American 
liver, every one that could get away \vm off ff>r the mines. 
Farmers left their growing crop?*, mechanics their shopt;, and 
inerehantH tlieir sion^. They ttmk h^ng journeys to get to the 
mountains* then they wandered over the hills aiHi up the deep 
gorges, and thrrnigli the dark forests. Often they were but poorly 
Bupplied with food, ^md what they had was of the poorciit kind. 
Hungry, wearv', foot[e<»re, with pick and s^hovel, blankets and fry- 
ing ]mn, btieon and Hour, all on their backs, they hunted for gold, 
and very few- failed Ui find it in mon* of less abundanet\ The 
news trossed the c^Kitiui'iit in an ineriHlably short tinu\ It pro- 
dn(^ed an e}>idemie. The gold fever. It raged everywdiere. Its 
pymptoni'^ were exceedingly stubborn* For vaet numl>ers there 
was but lUH' remedy — a trip to California. No ditferenee what 
it cost, nor how long the joiiniey, this was tlie only cure. Over 
the plains or around fartherest Ameriea, no matter how. Call- 
fonim imist Ik* reached. Then, ton, the gold fever was catching, 
^lany who laiiglied at the excited condition of their neighbors, in 
a lit lie while b*'«*aine more excited than they. It was being talked 
of at town nieetings. elections, ctinrt ssessions, and, alas, at the 
verv door^ cjf tht* sanest nary on holy (hiys. Old men s^aid they 
wotihl gt* if they were young, yming men lieard thvrti s^ay it, and 
went. Middle aged men said they wouUl go if only they t^mld 
leave their families. Families heard them say it, and told them 
to gih Now and then — won Id that it had lw*«*n oftener — ^the 
families went with them. 

The immigration of 1^*8 fidt the tniglity attraction, but 184^ 
bnnight the rush* Far off Australia sent her convicti. Chin* 
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.^Bt b^r coolies. Every part of Euro|>e sent representatives. 
From all lands came more or lesif who '* left their country' for 
their conotry's good/' Yet the rank and file of the»e immigrtants 
were the most enteq>ri!!!ing, intelligent, and often the best edu- 
cated men, that could well be fountL San Francisco bt^came a 
city of tent8. The harbor had more ships riding at anchor than 
can liow be seen along it.* many wharves, vessels deserted of their 
men J and often of their olHeers — gone to the minci?. A con- 
glomerate population filled all the towns from >San Prancieco lo 
the farthest mining carnp, Ik^ligion was the last thing thought 
of by most. Many, oh how many, that had been devout before, 
lost all interest in divine things. Some of them madly rushed 
with the eager crowd, not only to get gold, but also to wa&te it 
in the most evil and pernicious jiractiee^. Men hardly knew 
when Sunday came, Tf observed at all it was simply a day of 
convenience. Men used it for selling gold and laying in supplies 
at the nearest town. Too oft^n they spent the balance of the day 
in drinking and gambling. 

Still there were exceptions. Some went into this excitement 
.and remained in it for months, and even for yeare^ without being 
defiled. They were heroes. Their 's was a bravery greater than 
was needed to face the cannon's mouth. 

For some time after the discovery of gr4d Anthony stayed 
"by his forge and anviL Finding that picks were in demand j he 
Tnade and s^ent tliem to the miues. Tbere they ^ohl for three 
ounces of gold each. This, according to the mtnle of count then 
in um, meant fifty dollars. But most of his neighbors haviui^ 
left, and hearing wonderful reports of rich deposits foundj hi^ 
took his family to Sau Francisco, and, having secured safe 
quarters for them there, he proceeded to the mines. 

He, w'ith several others, located a claim on the Moquclnmne 
Eiver jnst below where the town of that name afterward wns 
built. They were doing well, making fine wages even according 
i;o the ideas of wages then prevailing, when Saturday nigbt came 
and with it the question whether they should work the next daj', 
Tliere seemed to be a genera i opinion that they ought to do it, 
Their reasons were quite conclusive to their own minds. They 
were far from home, needed to get back as soon as possible, there 
was BO church to attend, and it coidd scarcely Iw worse working 
iihan lying around idle. At last they appealed to Anthony to 
know what he thought on the subject. He refused to discuiiss 
it at allj believing that in cases of conscience it was dangerous 
to trifle. He simply declared that so far as he was eoncerned, he 
^ould do IK) %\Tork on the liord*^ day. But they persisted in th« 
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purpose of working, and wantetl to know wlmt part of the day's 
gains would properly belong to hinu Hq put an end to that 
disciiFeion al?o, by saying that he wanted no part of the money 
made in violation of the SaUlmtlu They took turns in cooking- 
Each presided over thiP siiniJle i?ervjce for one week. It was 
Anthony'?^ turn on the Sunday in qnei^tiou. Having prepared 
their hrt^akfast and put away the thing^s, he t«ok his bible, and 
going up on the side ot the mountain, i^pcnt the forenoon in 
tjuietncFj^. 80 al?o he did in tiie afternoon. When the men 
*' eleaneil up '" at night, they found they had done better than 
the average. They rather exulted in this as a immt that th**y 
were right. 

On Monday morning Aiithony wa^ detained a little while 
after the others had gone to w<jrk, with ]ih euliniiry eares. An 
he passed the plaec where the previou?^ ilay's work had been done, 
and whieli had beeu ahiindoned as '" worked out," he obser\'ed 
a large boulder that had not been nnived, and concluded that he 
would like to ?ee what was under it. When he asked his partneri* 
for jx^rniis^Ron to work liy liinii^elf that day^ they gave rtwly eon- 
^ent, but hiughed at the i<lea that he s^hnnld fiU]>pose it po^^sible 
that he could hnd any gold in thsit plaet*. Cutting down a small 
tree for a lever, he sofni threw the rock frf>ni the bed whore it 
had lain for unknown ages, (hily a little san<l and gravel 
appeared at first view, hut he i«oon diseovt*red that gold warf 
plentifully mixed therewith. Several hundred dolhirs rewarde<l 
his enter|mse, and he had his gobl all washed ami drying when 
hh companions came to dinner, llv had done better than they, 
and had enjoyed his day at rtN^^t as well. 

The gen<md conference of 1N48 ^*t apart California and 
Oregon together as one mit^sion eonft^renei'. The !ushof)is eon- 
limied \Vm. IJoberts as superintendent. It tmik lung in thiituj 
days for ntnvs to reach the Pacitie Coast, and I!of>erts wai^ too 
bu^y with cares in Oregon, to hapten hert*. Hence that year 
passed without sjKTial su|>ervisioii. Yet something was done. 
V. O, H OS ford, a local ]ireachcr, coming to California^ was 
antfjonzcd to *»rgani!ie eburehes* He s|*ent several weeks in 
liangtown (Platvrvilte), in the sununer of 1848^ preaehing 
each Sunday^ Imt making no off or t to organise a society* III 
the fall Ik* went down to 8a n Francisco, w^here he ^wnt the 
winter. Jlere he preacheil regularly in a boarfling-hoiuie kepi 
by a Mr. Wes^t* of whom nothmg more is known. Hi* ehiims to 
have orjianissed a class of tliirteen, and to liave placed them under 
the Icader^liifi of Mr. tJioviT. at whose hous*' prayiT and clft«ei 
mcH^tingH weiv Md reguarly during tin* winter, Xor were thesi* 
iervicoB vciid of fruit. A Misj* Glover^ pi»tef of the leader, wm 
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converted and Joined the church. She afterwards joined Mr. 
Hosford in marnagej and in the spring of 1849 both went to 
Oregon to live. 

\\ljliani Roberts retnrueO to California early in 1S49. He 
found Sail Francisco in the wihlej^t eonfnsion. He did but Uttle 
for the cbiirt'h there. Tlie Rev. T. J) wight Hunt had recently 
(jome from the Sandwich L^lands and ha J gathered the odds and 
ends of all the chiirches iuto a gioeietVj which, however it might 
lack the elements of a church, had at lea&t vitality enough to 
euppon rf^gular preaching. Mr. Hunt's lahort^ were very ac- 
ceptable to all concerned, and as? there wa^^ no suitable pastor 
for the Method! !sts they desired that nothing should be done that 
woidd jieein t»j antagonize the work he was doing. There is, how- 
everr, no doubt but that Mr. Roberts met the class and encouraged 
them to hold together until minisleriu! help should reach them 
from the other side of the continent. He also preached with 
great acceptability for Mr. Hunt. 

Before follow tug Mr. Roberts to tlie niineii. let us take one 
more look at Method ism in Ban Francisco, the very ]ast before 
we introduce the^ nnnre perfect begiujiing under the ausjuces of 
WuL Taylor. Asa White, a local preacher, reached Sau Fran- 
cisco May 10, IS 41*. He pitched his tent on the very ground 
tifterward used by the Powell St roe t Church. That blue tent 
became a Bet hob Then^ the song of praise arose from willing 
hearts j thero prayers and intercessions were made, there the 
gospel was preached by the uian that owned tlu? tent? and there 
-^best of all — salvation came to the hearts of men. One soul 
at least, the son of the pi-eacher, started for the Eternal City. 
Mr. WInte was a man of eonsiderahlc ability, and undoubted 
devotion. There is no reason to doubt that he was formally in- 
vested with the pastoral charge of such ^fethodists as still clung 
together iu spite of the changes that were so constantly taking 
place. As he passed from the period of chaos to that of perma- 
nent organization, we need not consider him further in this con- 
neetion. 

We now turn to the first organization of a Protestant Church 
in the mines. Roberts went to Colonia, He had for traveling 
companions E. Anthony, and J. H. Dye, They went on horse- 
back, having their blankets, cooking utensils and provisions 
lashed to their saddles beldnd them. At a place near w^here 
Woodland, County Seat of Yoh3 County, jiow stands, Sabbath 
oviirtook them. Here Roberts preached to his two companions 
with all the vim he eould have mustered had he addressed a * 
thousand auditors. The next Sunday was spent in Coloma. 
Here they found the liev. Mr. Damon, then, as long after, known - 
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as " Father Damon," seamen's pastor in Honolulu. The two 
preachorg divided the day between them* Boberts devoted niueli 
of tlie tnne of the morning sermon to the work of rebulcing the 
ganibhiig practicM5 of the eoinitrv, which he found m dioekin:,^ 
to his murai sen^^ibdities. Aotfiony undt-rtfiok to nii^.^ an amount, 
snfticient to pay the expense*! of both preachers up from San 
Frajiciseo and baek. It v^^as quite eau^ily done. Among tlie suni4 
contributed w^s a package inscril>ed " to that man from Oregon, « 
who was not afraid to t^jx^ak out what he believer to be true/* 
The paekiige oontained twenty (iollari?' worth of gohh The nanu' 
signed to it wai? that of one of the greatet^t gamhh^rf* known in 
the mines at th«t time. Another piiekagt* containing half ^3 
inueh, MgniKl by the Banu* iier!?on, wur inscribed t^* Mr. Damon 
with o u t CO m me n t . 

Before Mr. Kobert^ U*ft i.^jloma lie organized a church ap- 
pointing Anthony pastor* A few children were fonnti in C'oloma 
and tht^e were gathered into a Hunday-R^hixd, Living there at 
that time was a family by the name of Bennett, Sibiii F. Ben- 
nett, the iflther, wat? the cla?i!^ leaden lie, with a wife and mK 
ehiidrt^n* ero^ticd the phiim* in 184H. The ln<linn?! uvrt* bad, nt 
one time ^hcK)ting arrowi^i into the camp. The wife and motln.T 
was !?ick i;nd nigh unto di^ath. Want hi provis^ionsi l^^lught tlieiii 
to the verge of t^tarvution. It wa?? always Mn Bennett's opinion 
that they liad nm^er reached California fnit for the kindly aid 
of ('oh Fremont. He met tht*m on the way antl fnhtted them to a 
place of safety. Bennett spent his lirst California winter in 
Sacramento, wherci Ijeconiing acquainted with Cicn. Siitti*^ and 
being a milhvrirrht Uy trade, he engaged to put the mill in 
Coloma in working order, ft had never been finished* indeeu 
nothing had liccn done to it aft^'t the discovery of gold, Bennett, 
with his family, were Christians of an earnest ty]H\ Wherever 
he went, he found those that prayed, and joined himtwlf to then p. 
He with others like*minded held pmyer meetings in Saeramerito 
during the preceding winter. It may ht» easily imagined with 
whnt aviflily he took hold of the new church work in Coloma, 
He wm horn in ("anada, of American parentage. He was rai^d 
by an uncle near Clevebmd, f>hio. He wa^ married to Susanna 
Hitdey in Xew York* and after some years moved tfj Waddams 
Grove in Illinois, where he rtmiained until he stiirted for Call- 
fornia. He wa^ a man of wonderful fearlessness of eharaet'T* 
Imt as true to principle as a magnet to the pole. His family still 
keep, m a precious nmmento, the old bible that served in family 
worship all the way ncrose the plains and over the mountaini* 
in that c\t namely dangerous journey* He never fidtercd once 
in his fidelity fmin the time of his conversion until he suddeniv 
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went to the Savior he go ardently loved. He died at the home of 
one of his daughters, Mrs. C. V. Anthony, in Petaluma, January 
25, 1882, at the age of seventy-nine. His faithful wife followed, 
him from the home of the same daughter, in Oakland, three years 
later at almost the same age. 

Anthony and Bennett both loft in the fall for Santa Cruz,, 
but the place was never given up, at least not until comparatively 
recent years, and for two or three years it was, by reason of its 
being the County Seat of El Dorado County, the most important 
charge on the circuit covering that region. Matthew Lissiter- 
was sent there in 1850. It Avas then called the El Dorado Circuit. . 
A. L. S. Bateman was sent there in 1851. In 1853, it appears, 
beperately from Placerville in the Marysville District. Waren. 
Oliver was then appointed pastor. In 1854, it was on the Sacra- 
mento District, with W. S. Urmy pastor. In 1855, it was 
associated with Diamond Springs, and James Rogers was in. 
charge. In 185G, A. S. Gibbons was pastor, but Diamond 
Springs was added to Placerville. In 1857, it is called Coloma 
and Georgetown, with Leonard C Clark pastor. In 1858, the- 
names are reversed, Georgetown and Coloma. R. W. Williamson, 
pastor. In 1859, without change of pastor, it Avas simply 
Coloma. The same name continued in 1860, with B. F. Myers 
pastor. In 1861, it is Coloma and Uniontown, with W. N. 
Smith pastor. In 1862, without change of pastor, it was again 
simply Coloma. It was Coloma and UniontoAvn in 1863, with 
G. A. Pierce pastor. For some reason Mr. Pierce did not go to 
his charge, or at least did not stay, and A. N. Fisher was pastor 
two-thirds of the year. In 1864, it was supplied by C. xV. E. 
Hertel. He remained in 1865, but the name was changed to 
Coloma and Georgetown. In 1866, W. X. Smith was pastor 
again. In 1868, it was Coloma, Georgetown and Folsom, N. R. 
Peck in charge. In 1869, without change of pastor, Folsom 
was dropped from the name. In 1871, it was supplied by George 
Larkin, a supernumerary member of conference. In 1872, it 
was supplied by James Bums. In 1873, the name was changed 
so as to read Georgetown and Coloma, with Martin Miller pastor. 
In 1876, S. C. Elliott. In 1879, W. S. Corwin. In 1881, J. H. 
Jones. In 1884, it was supplied by Silas Belknap. In 1886, 
it was supplied by Thos. Spencer. This is the last time that 
Coloma appears in the list of appointments during the period of 
this history. No doubt it remains as an appointment on some 
neighboring circuit, but the mutations of mining towns have 
been hard on this, the first field of organized Christian labor in^ 
the mountains of California. 
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WiJliam Taylor and banc (hven mnet ever gtand as the first 
rti^iilar [(itmeor pR-'Mt'lN-rs? ^*iit to rnlifoniin by authority af the 
chun-lu The Hri-t named eaiUL^ by way t>t" C^ajie Horn, a voya;L;« 
of aiioiit mx times tlie tlistance he was from San Fraiieisco when 
he starter! The ^cond k^sfan at once to travel toward hij* desti- 
ration* nnd traveled toward it every day he traveled nt alh and 
yet he wa8 hmge^t on the wa_v. The one came on the wings <*( 
tht* wind, the other hy means «»f an ox team. The two reaclu^iJ 
Califttrnia about the same tinje, and liegan their work on the 
mme Sabbath, *tie one under the shade of the trees near wherv? 
Gra§s Valley now j^tandj*: the other in the city that then as now, 
wa&^ the mctroiiolii^ of the Pacific Coas^t. 

The^" t\vo men wevif very miUke. They were fitted for 
widely diiVerent klmh of f<*rvice. They w"ere aHke only in re- 
t^per^t to thi^ mint of devotioii to duty which grace had implanted 
in eacli. It wtiald liavf lieen ditlkult, if not im possible, to have 
fonnd two other men aj* well adapted to the work they came to 
do. The cJmreh will have to thank the itinerant system for this 
more than coincident. Bii^hop Wangh mn^t have the credit of 
eendin^ both. Perhaps, it is hut a reasonable ftuppodtion, 
Edward H. Ames, the life-long^ friend of Owen, and a presiding 
elder at the time, had a word to my in Pt^ferenc*e to hi.* appoint- 
ment, l*et lis lo<>k at thei«e men. 

My ^ir?t si^ht of Bi«liop Taylor was in September, 1853. 
He vrm then a rather tall yonng man with black hair and &mootli 
shavi'd incv, Tht*n* did n<^t i*eem to bc^ at that time, a pound 
of Ruperthious fli»s»h in his whole body. When introduced to 
him HIS H i<tiideiit on my way Ea^^t to prepare for the ministry, 
hfr Haid, ** That ^^ right, gi't ail the light you can, but don't neglett 
,'ilw ht^ftt. Light without beat i:* of little worth in the Christian 
Biiniwtry/* 

Tlw* iivM time 1 ever hi'ard Bishop Taylor preach wa# at the 
OonferentT i*f K^'j^^ \V hen the committee of public warship had 
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made thcur rejKirt at the session, on Baturclay, he rose and said z^ 
'" There will be preaching in front of the Weigher Hotel, corpu" 
of Main nnd (VntiT Streets, to-uiorrow afternoon at three 
o'clock/' At the time inflieatefl, a large crowd had a^i^enibled 
and were waiting. He wn^ at home, and preached very effeet- 
1%'ely, Xor did he add anything to tlie interest of the oceasion 
by calling upon two others to speak after he was done. One 
incident in connet*ti(in with that wrnion is well worth relating.. 
Having prepared the way for it, he suddenly caught up a child^ 
and lifting him so high that all eon Id see him he said: "^ Liook. 
at this little innocent child, the bluii^h of shame ha is never 3^et 
cohered the^^e beantifnl cheeks, remorse for sin has never given 
him a jiioment's pain, Such as he is all of you were once during 
the yeairs that have past. Some of you have traveled a long way 
from that point of innocence- 0^ wdnit aching hearts &ome of' 
you feel. How you '^vish you were pure again as this little chihL 
You may he if you will. Ood is willing and able to forgive [he 
past, and to cleanse your hearts from all unrighteousness." A 
nmn standing near me Inirst into tears, .sat down upon the side- 
walk witli hh feet in the gutter, and wept, Hi^ whole framii-^ 
nhook with tire emotion he couhl not conceal. The arrow had 
gone straijudit to the mark. 

At the conference held in San Jose in IHofi, Taylor asiked f<*r' 
leave of absence for one year. His plan of pul)lishing a book 
containing his experiences in California street-prenching was 
known to many, if not to all, of the conference. From a stric^tly 
tmancial standpoint it was considered, even by some of his best 
friends, as a foolish undertaking. The circumstances gave the 
discussion a wide range. He felt calle*! upon to vindicate him- 
self from all blame in eomiection with the events that made his 
re<|uest a f-ecming nece^s^ity. He s^poke long, thert^ being no rub- 
limiting the length of speeches* rrobahly William Taylor never 
made a more ettective speech, A story then tcdd throws a fl?>od 
of light on the career of this remarkable nmn. In speakhig of 
the reasonn for the enterprise that hi^id financially broken down, 
his chiireh plans, and himself as well, he said : '* When T was a 
boy about fifteen years old, I thought I was old enough to swing - 
a sythe, My father willing to enccnirage my enterprise, about 
haying time bought me a snnill one^ and sent me into the fietd 
by myself to mow^ After pursuing my work for an hour or two, 
my father came to the field to see what progress 1 w^as making. 
I pointed to my work with pride, he said, m that all ? He took 
the sythe from my hands and calling for a haTumer, he knocked 
out the heel wedge, put his foot against the point of the sythe, 
ga%"e it a push, drove in the wedge again, handed it back to me- 
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and said "try that.' 1 now swung my &ythf.* into the gnisit and wad 
astaniiaht^d to 8w how^ imuh tnf>re Oiinit^ drjwn at ii tjiiiglo gtroko. 
Siiiti* tliHt time 1 never enga^^i* in any kind of new work withotit 
ai?kin^t t-an 1 not put tlie sythv out a little further? " 

Wm. Taylor arrived in San Franci^eo, Bepteml)er 21, 184fl 
A fhnrch had hoeii prepared in Baltimore and shipped U* San 
Franri^et>* It wa^ intended for Taylor's nse, bnt Rol>erts had 
din^eted that it s^honhl l>e nent on to Sacramento wbde he wonlit 
eend material from Oregon to ^npply the need^ of the city. Thi.^ 
new building was in cimr^t* of erection when Taylor arriverh 
Whit** alhO wai? at work in lib hliie tent, Taylor's firj^t care wai* 
to find the pwjple be had come to Ferve. His experience, aii 
relatLHl in his? " Ctdit'oniia fjife lUastrated/* wa& somewhat 
amusing in thi? particular, hut tlie ^fethodists were there, aufl 
in dne time he found them and bad then* at work. I{is next 
c-an^ wa^ to find a |i]aci' for his family. Any thing decent for a 
liousi* to live in couhl not lie rented for a lei^s ^nm then four or 
five hundred dollars per month. This amount wag ahs^^ohitely 
out of hii^ n^iwh. He heard of a board i^hanty twelve feet wjuare 
that could be had for forty dollars per month, that ,'<*eined to be 
H practieahle thing to enquire after. He hastened to R'cure it, 
but alas, he wa^^ too late» an Eprt^eopal mini.4er had already taken 
it. Tayli>r wats not in the " sneeession/* as he facetiously puts 
it- IjUinU*r was three or four hundn^d dollar** ja^r thousand, 
but a vory enmffirtable hcmse could be constructed out of shakes. 
ThcFe, with ordinary skilL eouhl easily lie sjdit friuu the enimnui 
redwood of i\\v c<nintry* The ct^dwond trees grew across the Bay 
on the mountains back of where Oakland now stands. A Mnhod- 
iflt preacluT is always good enough for anything that needs io ho 
^€im\ Taylor eould cross the Bay in a boat, walk to the f ire*t 
i'li Trying .^iich implements a? were nwded, split his own sliakes, 
get tln^m Itauted to the Hay, transport them in li aits across to the 
city, and* if need lie, build Jiis own house. It was done, S'>o^ 
111® family were in tluir own lionie — ^how comfortahlt^ we need 
not now stop to enquire, 

Tlu^ eluireh shipfied from Oregon ivas ready for dedication 
October S, 1849, ll was 2^ x 40 feet, but soon had to lie enlarged 
to double that sizii. This was tlie first ^fethodist Church ever 
-erected in ralifomia* but not the first Fn^testant Church, A 
Bitptist Chiirrh, under the pastoral sujHTVision of the Hev. O, C 
Whef*ler, having Imhui erected a short time before. There was 
at that time a IVestiyteriau diureh organized under the pastoral 
cart* of l?ev. .Albert Williams, and a Ciingregalioiial rinireh un- 
^er ilw pastoral ^supervision of Kev. T. Dwight Hunt, but neither 
*€tt tlwiM* had ai* yet seeun^l a house of worsldp, Tlie catholicity 
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of the churcheE may be seen in the fact that all three of tht 
above-nanied niinieters were present, and took part in the.dedi* 
eat ion. 

An idea of the expent>e of living in 1849 m^y lie gained fn*m^ 
an incident. Mrs, Taylor wi.ihed to add if^onie c hi r kens to her 
hoii!=ekc?epin^ outfit, imd goin^^ to a lady who had some, s^he asked' 
the price of two hens and a rooster. Said the lady, " Since yon, 
are the wife of a minister 1 will sell you them cheap, yon can 
have them for eight wn dollars." The price w^as paid, ^gg^^ 
were fifty cents each hy wholesale. The retailer charged twenty- 
five cents each additional for his profits. 

It w^as in December of that year that Taylor began those- 
famous f-trt^'t-prtaehin;^ experiences which furnished material^J 
for the first of his hook- writing ventmvs. He selected a spot itVi* 
the riaza near a saloon. He feared trouble, but it never came- 
Perfect order was the rule always. If any one made disturbance, 
wme membtTs of the conjjjreiiation would make short wTirk hv 
snppresBini^ it, aiul in suppre^^sing the disturber too. Long- 
AAliarf was added to his regidar preaching places, and occasion- 
ally lu* w^ould jjreaeh five times in one day. It was his regular 
meat to preach fonr tunes. He was pushing out his sytbe. 

An ex-Congrcssuian, who was aiso a devout member of the 
Episcopal Church, tohi nie several years afterward, that for 
many uiouth.s while residing in San Francisco he never failed ^o 
]ii6ar Taylor ]>reacli on the street every Sunday inoming for the* 
goo<l he got out of it in his own religious life. For one year af- 
ter Taylor began work, he had San Jose and Santa Cniz in his 
charge. The road over the mountains was only a long traveled' 
Mexican trail. Bears, of the most formidable sixe, then iniested' 
this route. He tVmnd tracks of one of these that by careful meas- 
urement were fourteen inches Icmg. Smnetimes these huge erea- 
tures displayed more than their tracks to the eyes of the travel- 
ers. Bishop Taylor gives one account of a trip to Santa Cruz- 
in company wuth ** John " Bennett, (it should l)e S. F. Bennett). 
In the sc^rviees he eonducte^l, the third daughter of his traveling" 
fN>nipanion was converted, not the '' second,*' as it is found in 
Califoniia life illustrated. That daughter was destined to give 
forty out of the fifty years of this historical period, to the life 
of an itinerant preacher's life. 

In the Spring of 1850, Taylor put up at a hotel in Santa 
Clara, He had to sit in the har-rooni, for there was no other- 
place to sit. About bed time, one of the men said. '' Come boys 
lets turn in." This of course meant drinks all around. It was- 
Taylor's opportunity, " Gentlemen, if you have no objection, T 
propose that we have a word of prayer before we retire.'* The* 
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' fiilenl consternation that followed was pamfiU and embarrassin.!;^ 
in the extreme. The bar-tender, however, reldved the situation 
by yaying, *' I prei^iune there h no objection, *' Thank you sir/' 
&aid Taylor, ** and now let us all knell down as we Ui^ed to do with 
the obi fuJks at home." They all knelt down, while the preaeber 
^praytnl with sjreat fervor for thein, and tbeir loved one^ far away, 
until the learns fell from many faces. They retired that night 
without patronizing the bar. 

As we have already j^een, in 1856 Taylor asked for leave of 
absjence. It wa*? granted, whether legally or not. That rt»f|ue8t 
wm rwH^wetl arul ^rranteil again and again, until IHQS. Eachtime 
the Ijretbren gave eonsM.'nt with increasing rebictanee, not only 
beeauj^e of the legal qnegtinn involveil, but also from the ho pi.* 
that hi' might return to Hie work in Ualifornia. At last his 
uenal rt-que^t was coupled with the statement, that if they were 
unwilling longer to give bim leave <if absenci% they might grant 
him a loration. He was located, and from that lionr \Vm. Taylor 
swang away from all Califi^rnia moorings, save that his family 
contiTmed to reside in this State. Tlis subsef]Uent life, as evan- 
^4ist, Bij^bo[i of Africa, and wnrhl-widL^ travek-r, ijclongs to tlv.* 
whole cbureh and not especially to California, 

Tin.' date of Owt^n's transfer was in 184S, but he did not start 
for t'atjfornia until the Spring of 184D- He preferred a trip 
across the eontineni to a voyage around (Vpe Horn. He 
preac hed n ea r G ra wi Vail ey , Se]>ten d »e r *^ 3 d , and t b u s ope ne rl his 
conimissitm on the Pacific Cimst, H was ?;eendy that he thus W* 
gan bis wnrk, for bis lite was t^|ient in the interior of the State 
rather than in, or al>ont, San Francisco, Yet when wcasion n*- 
quired, be was master of the situation in tlie great city, no les'* 
than HI I lie n»ost remote mining camp. He did not at tirst stop 
at SacrariK'nto, hut pnshi'd on toward San Francisco. When b«^ 
reached Htnicia he learned that Supt* Hoberts had assigned him 
to SatTamenliK His teani was worn out, and though tin* tlistan*\» 
RH.*nKHl i^njall comparcfl with the journey thvy had aecf>tupllsh( <b 
yet it wa^ dee met I w**H'uigh imjiossible for tbem to haul \]u* Umd 
they bad In-ongbt at^rosh the plains that murb fartbur. He tl>ere- 
fore hin/tl an <ip<:ii boat to tak** bis goods up the rivt^n whilt* !u* 
and \m family went with the team* The boat upset on thu way, 
am) me ry thing was lost. 

Reaching Sacramento, he lived for a time in a tent. He tlnpn 
finecci.*dcd in Iniilding a parsonage at a co?t of fivi* thous^and d^J- 
hta. It was In no mean-^ a mansion that could 1m* built for that 
money, at the rate they had to piiy for uiaterials or labf»r in 1H4 J. 
While t>ni£agr<1 in his wnrk, on the iith of Jan. 1850, then* wa-* a 
ilof>d. Thi* whole citv wat* covered with water over the tallest 
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man's head, Only those who lived in two-story houses wt^re abk 
to remain at homo, Owen, with hb family, was compelled to 
Beek refuge in San Francisco. Hb t^idury was to hive lieen lour' 
thousand dollars a year, Init oir'- fourth of that he had pledged 
to pay on the del)t eontraoted in buildiug the parsoniige. Had 
everything gone as expected lii^ Balary would no more than sup* 
port his family, and now that they had to Hy for their Uve^, their 
condition may be imagined, 

Beaching San Francisco, and iindiug a place for hh family, 
ho had work to do in taking care of hooks. He hail ordered two 
thousand dollars worth of thesi* from New York, mainly the 
prodnctiou of the Methodist Book Concern, intended to help in 
th^ work in this field. Tliey had been shipped on the *^ Arkan- 
saa," which reached tlic port the day before Owen left Sacra- 
men to, Taylor took hold with Owen, and soon they had a little 
room fitted up next the church where thes^e hookif^ could lie stored, 
and whence they could be sohL This wm the first Book De]>nsi- 
tor>' on the Coast. It was no help to the finanees of either of 
these brethren, that they had to pay, not only for the room, bnt 
also for landing the books and their d ravage to the place. The 
first cost fifteen dollars, the second e.vpens(.% forty. 

This aecomplished, he wae longer detained hy a sad atftietion. 
A little daughter, dear to him and his wife as their own lives, 
isiekened and died. She wag only about two years old. Mr. Hadly, 
on€ of the original class formed by Eoberts, and now an official 
member of the churelu made for her a little colfin, and Mr. Tay- 
lor, and another Otlicial juemher of the church dug for her a 
little grave, in the northeast corner of the eluireh lot, and there 
with brcjiking hearts the parents laid away the loved form of 
flveir darling, until time and Providential allotment should in- 
dicate her permanent resting place. 

Instead of taking his family hack to Sacramento, he went on 
to San Jf)se, where, having built for them n little cottage, he re- 
turned to his work. The IfrnMl had moved the church into tire 
etrec^t, but had not otherwise injured it. Having re|daeed it, he 
continued his lal>orj> until the next fall, when he began the work 
that was to be contiuiicd through the greater part of his life, 
that of the presiding eldership. We shall see his steps often in 
this history. 

Isaac Owen was horn in Wilton, Vermont, March 8, 1801^, 
"A^Tien two years old his parents moved into Indiana where, in 
wildest of its woods, he was raised. In 18*^4 he was left a fathiT- 
1 ess ho V. A hou t that time he was con ve rte rl a n d j 1 n e d t he 
^lethodisT Episco]ial Church. He was converted at a camp- 
mieetingt under the iirst scTuion be had ever heard. That sermon 
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wa^ preaehod by '* Tncle " Win. Havens, a&? Owen always affec- 
tionately called him. The preacher described the natim^ of ^iii.- 
ihe ehanieter of the eianer, and what was most important, the 
only remedy, Owens^^ followetl without questioning. Whon he 
paw hiii: privilege to believe on the Lord rlesuH Chrij^t, he believed. 
When the sermon was ended, Isaac Owen was saved. This frank 
npen-hearted sincerity, wa?? always a character istie of the man. 
He fjoon felt a call to preach, niul without gainsaying, get him* 
self alifnit a pfL^paration for iiin life work. He had no opportii- 
ntty of schooling, but hp was ever the friend and patron of th' 
higher education. \o better i^rviee did he ever render the 
cburtfu both in Indiana and in CaliforniM, than when he acteil 
as agont of our colleges. Bnt while s^eholastic ail vantages were 
denied him, hv nutstt^red the next best thing. He learned to 
It^arn without a teat her. He knew huw to protit iw the book?^ 
within his reach. He constantly sought opiKjrtunity nf scdf -cul- 
ture. He learned to use the English language with accuracy. 
He knew enough of rhetoric to us*:' the l^nglish language with 
force. He gained a sui!ieit*nt knowledge of Greek to Ik- able to 
read his New Teftanu^nt in the original with profit. He was 
an int^tnietive preacher always, and at tiuiesf! reallv clo^jiH'nt, 

Two iharaeteriBtie incidonts may be given, On one occasion, 
riding to an appointment with another preacher, lie stopped a 
man on tbe road to a-^k bim to cnnie and bear binr preach. After 
they had passed on, Owen's companion said, '' How could you 
ask that man to eome and hear you preach ? 1 could never do it/' 
Haid Owen, " Men fret|ncntly ask pcojde to come to a show, or 
phice of nmu^€*ment, which they are t(» crmduct, and ntibody 
thiivks4i tiwtof the way, hut I am gtJiJig to preach the eve rbi sting 
gofjpcb ami need 1 bhish to aj-k any man tn bear me?" He wa& 
iJiU'e prcaibiii^ ir^ the mira-s wherr women were scarce, Thcr«^ 
was but one in bis ecjngrcgation at that tinu\ and she had a child 
in her tirms. In tlie midst of his sernion, the child bi*gan to cry, 
and ihe woman rnH' to leave. " Pleaa* madam," said he, "' do not 
leave tht* longregation, f nrn snrry for Vfuir sake that the child 
cries, but not for the sake of the^e njen. It will do jhem a gn^nt 
deal mori' good (loin my prtuehing. Scune of them have wives 
and babicH far away: this ex|K'rienee will reniitid them of tiling* 
gorid fnr (liem to think jdmut,** And m he talked on until then* 
were ti*w thy eyes in the h«>iist\ 

He was a man of aliout medium height, f^toutly built but not 
enrpulant, of rather dark eomph*\ion, witli a keenblack eye, that 
bad mue^i expressifiri in it. Indeed, bis eye wa** a marke^d feature 
of iii« jicrHonality* He wan lieenstnl in preach when twunty4wa 
yearn nf iigi^ He joined the Indiana confenTiL^.* in 1834, He- 
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*4ied February 9, 18G% in the full vigor of manly strength. The 
wife that had acconi}mnietl him to C'aHfornia, had alruady pre- 
ceded him to the iietter land. The Be Pauw University conferred 
on him tlie degree of Doctor of Divinity. He represented his 
Conference in the general Conference in 1856, 

James Corwin was not ^nt to thesse shores, at least not by the 
.authorities of the churcli. He came. He thought it his* duty to 
come, and when James Corwin saw duty before hts eyes, he did 
it. AO who knew him will accord to him this niueh praise. Hti 
was a member of the Indiana Conference. He asked to go with 
]iiis friend Owen. His trapi^^T wn^ denie<l him. He locrtted^und 
went. He drove Owen's team over plains and numntain^ij pre- 
ierring to drive an ox team in the Hue of duty than to enjoy the 
best they could give him in Indiana^ and not be certain a^ to 
conscience. It wa? well that he eame. He fitted into the nt^edH 
of the work ufy only a few other? dich He was a whole Chiireh 
Extension personified, living and Ijreathin^r. He was a sort of 
churt^h extension that could get along without collection's — a 
thing he always hated— and moreover, without leaving a niort- 
.gage on the projK^rty. It was estimated by one who had the be^t 
of opportunities for knowing, that James ("orwin, in work and 
material for churches and parsonages, gave not less thaa 
$30^000^ of real estate to the church. Please do not mistake, 
this was imt what his inspiration and effort secured from other:?, 
Imt what his own hands did, and his own money bought. Yet he 
was not rich. He had only his salary, never large at best. 

Corwin's first appointment was Stockton. It cost him one 
hundred dollars to go there fnun Sacramento. The streams werti 
all over their banks, and he had to go Ijy steamer to San Fran- 
^ciseo, and thence, also by steanier. to Stockton. Thus he hm\ to 
travel two hmulred miles to reach a place anly fifty miles from 
the point of starting. His one hundred dollars covered merely 
the steamer fare, not a night's lodging nor a meal of victuals was 
inclutied. His first work was to build a church. It used to be 
said "' Jimmy " Corwin would build a church where one was 
needed if he had nothing but a jack-knife with which to do it 
He was really a first-class carpenter, and did his work well. 

Corwin worked on as a supply until the Conference of 1853, 
when he was r«?eeived on his cortifleate of location. He continued 
in the effective ranks until 187'?, when owing to imimired health, 
he took a supernumerary relation. A few years before his death 
he married a most excellent lady, who gave care and comfort tj> 
his declining years. He remained in his old eonferenee after tlio 
division took place, though he resided in the southern part of the 
: State. The last time he met hie brethren was at the Confen^nce 
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of 18T*j, He returiKHl liomt? vory miidi worn in body, but greatly 
refrtsht'd in s^pint, lie tlieil in holy triinuph Dec, 1, 1876, Hu 
was a niitive of Soiitb C*Krolina, but raistnl in.Jiitlirtna, 

ThU i> tlie opinion hi^ brethren fjfnntMl of bini a^^ given in 
bis eonferenc*' nn^nioir: *' Few men biivc passed tlirougb life 
witb m elear a reeord. We are justified in saying tliat few men 
c-yer in^pnwetl 11k* trtlents thyi (fml gave thnn nnire nnt^elfis^Ji'v, 
or with j^i eater nidustry. Ho inude no pn^tonsions to great net^^, 
nor of inen sought be gbirv, but swined <|nietly to pnibraee everv 
opportunity of l>eing iit'eful, and labored iind suffered eheerfully 
ffjr tilt' ilastiVji mke/' 

Junas W, Brier was a located nieThfjer of tme of the Western 
t'onferenet^^. He cnine to C'idifornia ^eross the plains in 184il. 
He i^n]>plied work as a local jiivneher until 185^?, when he was 
reeeived into Ibe C*on fertnire on his pert if lea to of loeation. By 
the same eonferunee, lie was elected elder* an*! -ordained by Kisbop 
Ainefl, He cnrntinued in the work imtil the Rinnner of 185^J, 
when with a few others, lie organized an Anieriertn Wesleyan 
eluu'ch in San Jose. This enterprise having failed, lu* nnite-l 
witb the Congregational dnrreh. 

After tb** nrrival of Tnylor a ml Owen, a yenr, and nnire, 
pHSi^ed belVu'i' the wiuk wa^ roinforeed by transfer* from the Kast. 
Tlu* Chureb at home was not unniindfnl of the wants i^i Cahfor- 
mn, bnt the field was fur away, the expense of getting here verv 
gront, the ebaraeter of the men needed of a high order, and con* 
(iennontly difTienlf to obtain, so it was not to be wrmdered at that 
the proee^^s of nnnnitng the work seemerl slow to those who %vere 
on the gronrnl, nod s*iw so nuieli to do. Tbun we must not f irget 
that ttrt' outeome of the* goM exeiteinent wai^ for a long time proh- 
leinatieal in the Eastern States, ^[any expected thti bnbb^* 
won hi soon hurst ; why waste men and niMney on i^nch a doubtful 
experiment. 

Mi'^nlimt* the |»o]ndation iiuTeased. The inade<]uacy of the 
old >Iexic rtu laws, whieh had been kept in force, wa^ st^n in the 
disiirder^ iliHt everywhere prevailed, A eon vent ion was ealled 
in tht* Wioti'r of ]HV.t to frame a i 'institution for a State. Tht? 
const itul ion so prejtJired was submitted to the ptwiple and at th^ 
^^ne tina- tln'V vven^ aski'd to vote for the otfieers neeegsary to 
make the constitution etfertive. Hut months passtnl l)efore Con- 
gn*ss Won hi graut statefimnb 11ie South oppassed it becau*»e it 
wa^ to b«.' a frt^e State. Here was a most anomalous state of 
Ibings. ('alifonna was gov*'rnin^ itself an an independent State, 
jind (*iaigress neither control ing it as a tcrrili*ry, nor admiitini* 
it to Slatehtxid. At 'ast a i'lanpnaniM- was effeeied. T*arge eon- 
(vssionis wen* tnade to the South in b<»half of wlavorv, and in t*on- 
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61 deration of that, tht? South ami iU Northern sympathizers, — a 
majority of Uongres??— coiiR^nU'd to tlie ailrait^sion of California 
mi\ frae Htate, On the Hth of Sept. 1850, the bill was signed by 
the President. By tliis time the route by way of the Isthmus of 
Darian — Panama it was generally called — had ht^n well opened^ 
and stt4iimers were going twiee a month. Now it so happened 
that the bteamer that brought the glad tidings of Statehood, 
brought also a trio of Methodist preaeher^ to San Francisco. 
Men destined to make no ordinary inipresfciion upon the early 
history of the church in the land of gold. Briggs, Simonds, Ban- 
ister; who that lived in the early days of Cahfornia, in any part 
of the Stnle, that did not know these men? Who that has lived 
long in the State since then that has not heard of them? 

Martin V. Briggjf wa? born in Honu\ Oneida (^a.. New York, 
Jan, 23, \H2^, In tl\e winter of 1840 he went to Tennessee in 
order to be pre>'ent at the marriage of his? only brother, H, W, 
Briggs, well known in California as Jndge Briggs, now of Pa- 
eitic Urove. He remained there a year and a half studying the 
institntioTi of s^Iavery, He gays, ** I saw it in all its moods and 
tensee, attended all the slave auctions within my reach, conversed 
freely with the nHii?ters, and left without suspecting why Provi- 
dence hfld put me through such a school of instniction/* His 
attitnde toward slavery before the war is a sutheient explanation. 
In 1845 be nnited with the Rrie Conference on probation. He 
afterward went to the C' on cord Biblical Institnte, where he grad- 
uated in Jnne, 1850, Soon after he was appointed to the work 
in California, reaching San Francisco, October 17th of fhat year. 

Crossing the isthmns in those days consumed f^o nmeh time 
that passengers were in danger of contracting the Panama fever, 
a malarial disease of great malignity. Simonds was very sick on 
iirriving, and Briggs but little better. The latter took himself to 
hard work, traveling over the region North of the Bay, As soon 
as he had driven off the last symptom of tropical malaria he hur- 
ried on to SacramentOj the place assigned him at the Mission 
Conference of 1850. 

In IS 518 he was elected to represenl; his California brethren in 
the general conference at Bostoin. His mission was to secure if 
possible, the formation of an annual conference in California, 
Failing in that, he was to secure a separation of California from 
Oregon, and have this part of the work erected into a separate 
Mission Confurence. He succeeded in the first object. Califor- 
nia became an Annual Conference, and M. C. Briggs w^as seated 
as its firgt delegate. He accomplished another object by that 
trip, a most important one^ not only for himself, but also for all 
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the churches he served thereafter. He lirought back with him as 
a wifCj iliss Elien Green ^ of Portage, New York. 

In this brief sketch of chnrneter it mu^t suffice to say, that no 
man of any denomination, so deeply imjires&ed himself on the 
Htate, and the churchy as did Di\ Briggs, during the formative 
period of both> He was everywhere in demand for lectures, autl 
everywhere his lectures were heard. His voice was constantly 
raised against the twin evils of the time — s^lavery and intemper- 
ance. When slavery no longer existed, he doubled hh force of 
inveetive jigaiust intemperance. Mo?t consistently, too, he hai« 
been in the foi-e- front of the tight against another eurse of Cali- 
fonaia society, — Sabbath desecration. In him the Clunaman, no 
leas than the Negro, found a friend and defender. Twice, unmt- 
licited and unexpeeted, he was ek^^ted to serve the legi filature oi 
his State as chaplain. It wag a proof of the comparative purity 
of polities in 1864, that he was chosen a delegate to the National 
convention that nominated Lincoln the second time. His elec* 
lion to this position was afsci a high testimonial paid to him for 
his services in the cause of freedom. After the cnnventiouj in- 
stead of ^pmding his time in looking up old friends, he went to 
the front, and served the soldiers faithfully as an agent of ttie 
United States Christian C'onnnission. 

It is generally cnneeded by those ac-4]uainted with the facts, 
that Dr, Bri ggs did more tlian any other man to prevent Califor- 
nia from becoming a slave State, of wliieh there was, at one timr», 
i^ome danger, Fnim the first a large number of Southern j>eople 
eame to the Stata Many of thesi- were anxious to change the 
<?onstitution so as to make s!ave-hoUHng lawful. In some in* 
iitances slaves were brought to the country. Here they were al- 
io wcil to ram the mom y by which to purchase their freedom. 
An instance was known to the writer where slaves were kept in 
ignoruiu'c of their being in a free Statt*. In one case a slave whf\ 
had bt^en brought here asst^rted his lifierty. Refusing to labor 
for his master he accumulated some pmperty of his own, when 
he was arn*sted, brought befon* a pro-s!av<'ry justice, and by him 
given bai^k to his master, who hurried him down to San Fran- 
eiseo, took him on b*»ard a steamer, and landed him in New Or- 
leanB. Of course h\f^ case was then hopeless. In the fall of 1851, 
a body of H^mlhcrn politicians met in Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina, and s|M»nt some time planning to make Oalifornia a slave 
State in *^pite nf its constitution. Their deliberations resulted in 
a thrc*efohl siehema The first was to rush in a large number of 
ilavei^ under the {jmnnsed i«roleeU(m of tlie Giiverm»r> Then if 
trouble followed make a faf*e in equity before a proslavery sii- 
preine courts and pret mch a modification of the law as would 
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praetieally an mil the cnn^tiUition. Failing in thi^, they were to 
work for a eoni^titiitimial convention under prt>tenee that the old 
on«f nettli'd certain amemlmente, ami then^ having a niajoritj in 
iheir favor, introrluee a elaui^ making tslaven- legaL The third 
plan, only to bo innlertaken in ea^e neither of the other.* could be 
c'a.rried, was to iH.*enre a division of the State and make the 
j^outhern part open to s^lavery, A cirenlar, explanaiory of these 
plans, wn< printt'd and distrilnited over the State, Of cour:?e this 
was intended to be dune with tht? utmost Beerecy, for it would be 
i^ure to fiiil if found out by the anti-davery people of the country. 
Jt was a s^traiigLS und to thi?? day an unexplained Providence, that 
H copv of this eircnlar fell into the hands of Dr. Briggs, Imag- 
ine then the surprise and disappointment that seized them when 
they saw the whole thing exposed in the California Christian Ad- 
vuaite. A? wt^ might naturally suppose, Briggs boldly used his 
advantage in many a lecture and sermon. The wrath of this ele- 
ment was intenR\ They had torn him in pieces if they had dared 
to do it. It is a s?ti"ange fact that ihoy did not moleBt him. He 
tMjntinned to travel everywhere, and always unarmed. Once, 
however, a mob waited for him in front of the parsonage in 
Stockton, hoping to l>eguile hira into their hands. The pastor 
of the church, suspecting wrong* would not permit Briggs to go 
out. and m thi y failed of their purpose. 

Sannicl D Simonds wai? horn on the 1st day of Dec. 1813, 
in Burlington^ Yt. He joined the Troy Conference in 1835. He 
was married to Miss Catherine Pea body in Wheatland, Monroe 
Co., Xew York, May 10, 183B. She wae a remarkable woman in 
many respects. She was converted when fifteen years of age, and 
though her parents were Baptists, she chose to unite with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Possessed of a strong mind, she 
had opinions of her own all her life. More than that, ^e had 
the courage of her convictions w^henever conscience made asser- 
tion a duty. Yet ^he was the opposite of being contentious. 
Quiet and loving in disposition, she had a warm heart- for all 
suiferers, bore the trials aud hardships of her life in the Itineracy 
with courage and patience, lived to the adTanced age of eighty- 
three, and died Oct. 1(>, 1898. 

Let Dr. Briggs tell of Simonds^ sickness: "He took it "^^ — - 
the Panama fever — ^^ in full force, and was incapacitated for ser- 
vice for months after our arrival. Things had fallen very much 
and we could get a small bunch of Mission grapes for seventy- 
five cents, and a Mission pear for the same price, Kggs had got 
down to the starvation prico of two dollars and a half a dozen. 
Mrs. Simondg, wishing to gratify her husband while he lay at 
Bro. Taylor's^ bought a bunch of grapes. The Doctor said he 
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might eat three grapes at a time. She left the room, and he man- 
aged bv HorC'ulean etfort to get the cluster. When she returned 
to the room the last grape was gone. He was lying in bed laugii- 
ing at the feat. He suffered no ill effects from his delightful 
feast, hut was able soon to walk ahout, though somewhat cluni- 

When sufficiently restored to health he entered upon the work 
whieh had been assigned him in Sonoma and the regions there- 
about. It was hen-, in the spring of 1H51, that he held a eamp- 
meeting, whieh he claims? to have been the fir^t ever held in Cali- 
fornia. Thii? may, or may not be true, but an event ocoured at 
that meeting whieh is worth relating. The day that Simrrnds an- 
nouneed that a eamp- meeting was eoon to be held, a paper was 
placed in his handn, professedly the result of a meeting held in 
Sonoma, contain ing two resolutions, the first was tViat they liked 
whiskey and would drink it on all suitable occasions, the secon^I 
was that it was not a suitable ])lace to drink whiskey at a camp- 
mtHi'ting, nnd that therefore they would do all in their power to 
prevent the drinking of whiske;^^ while the meeting, soon to be 
held, wftfi in session. Thr meeting began under the most favor* 
able anspiees. Gen* Vallejo, the proprietor of the valley, himseff 
and family Roman Catholics, sent two beeves for use of the cam- 
pers. On Friday, a man of foreign accent drove on the ground 
with pies, cakes, and small beer for sale. Siint>nds o)gi>cted to 
his being allow4?d to remain, but on his protesting that he had 
nothing else to sell, and agreeing to have family prayers at hi^ 
tent wagon every night and morning, he was lu^nnitti^l to pro- 
ceed with his business. As he told Simonds that he could not 
pray, Sinionds agrt*e<l to furnish one who eonhL It was no snmll 
trial to this fellow to have one of the noisiest men attending, 
pray for I dm twice a day in tones snflieiently loud to be heard liy 
everyone on the ground* At Icngtii it became apparent that there 
was a drunkcTi njan in the congregation. He was taken to the 
woodti by rertain men^ — not Jlethodists— and there confessed that 
he had obtained his whiskey of the huckster in <pn3stion. Th** 
next morning the pedler was gone, hut the spot his wagon had 
occupied was covered with smashed pies, cakes, and broken Imt- 
ties, indicating tliat violence had attended his departure. Two 
weeks laier ^Ir. Simonds learniMl (hat the Imys had thrown n 
lasso (tver the fellow^V outfit and dragged it well out of the camp. 
They then tobl Inm that the elnnate of 8on*^ma was not healthy 
for men like him, and that if he knew what was liest for him. In* 



wonJd 
once. 



IfM'alc in sonic other ri'^ion, lie acted on the advice at 



Wh<?n the Calif or nnr ChrUtmn Advocate was founded. Sim- 
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onds and Briggs were elected editors. The details of tliat ven- 
ture irill l>e given soon, one e?Eperience of the time however, helpsi 
us to a knowledge of Simond^s character, and it eh all be given 
here in \m own words : " It was a time of a great deal of gamb* 
ling in California. . , , Large houses were occupied — ex- 
cepting the bars— bv gambling in its various fonns. Not unlre- 
Huently 1 became acquainted witli facts that wrung my heart. 
Men from the mines on their way home with a few thousand 
dollars were inticed into these saloons and lost alL I criticised 
the operations of a Mr, Duncan in the Advocate, and he sent two 
of his clerks, who attacked mc with their fists and raw-hides 
when I was seated at my desk in a cramped position. I finally 
extricated myself » and Rev, Alfred Highie coming to my assis- 
tance, the tide of battle was turned, and the clerks were ignomin- 
inouely expelled. I took them before the Recorder, and Mr, 
Cothani was fined $200, and ilr Dodge, $100. Annis Merrill 
appeared for the people, and a Mr. Crittenden for the defence. 
The next day I was coming down Clay Street, on its then narrosv 
sidewalk, and met the two clerks w^ith a larger and more powerful 
man. I stepped off to allow them to pass, but they swayed "^ *^ 
and motioned me to pass. I attempted to do so, when all three 
surged against me, and I was struck in the breast by the shoulder 
of the powerful man and knocked into the middle of the street. 
1 staggered along, barely escaping falling. When I got my 
breath my assailants were half a block away and laughing in 
great glee. I was tt^rribly mad, and if I had had a stone or any 
means of attack, 1 should have hurled myself blindly upon them. 
1 went into a store and purchased a strong hickory cane, and 
walked into the police court just in time to see the recorder 
vanish. 1 asked for him^ but the clerk said he was not in. 1 
asked the clerk to take my deposition. He prepared to do so. I 
hegan, I have been assailed in my office, and have sought the pro- 
tection of this court, and tho penalties inflicted have been re- 
mitted. This morning 1 have been assailed again and hurt very 
badly. Now, if hereafter I am assailedj I will protect myself j 
and if the peace is broken this court will be responsible. And 
I struck the table with the flat of ray cane to eraphasize the 
words. Soon my mind leealled the words of Christ, If ye forgive 
not men their trespasses, neither will your Heavenly Father for- 
give your trespasses. I was rebuked for my anger and humbled 
and preached the next Sunday momingj with a black eye, on for- 
giving men their trespasses.'' 

_lu 1S56 Simonds was appointed to the Mt. Shasta district, 
about the hardest field the conference could find. One day in 
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Jiis travels he found a teamster with hie wagon fast in the mud 
and ^wearing at hit! mules in no measured terms. Simond?^ 
coolly got off his hori?c, requested the driver to ?top his profanity 
and he would help him out of his trouhle. *^ Did yon ever drivo 
a mule team? " asked the teamster, *' if you ever did yf>u wouid 
know that swearing was a necessity.'' Hald Sinionds, " I never 
drove a mule teanij but I am engaged in a great deal more difti- 
eult, and even provoking work than that.'' '*And what may 
that bu? '' "I am traveling up and down ihh country trying to 
induce such men as you arc to repent of their sins and give their 
hearts to God," Simonds spoke these words with an earnestneiSj^ 
that eaust^d them to be felt by the teamstert who at once admitted 
that Simonds was right, received his preferred aid with gratitude, 
and went on his way without further prr>fanity^ at least while 
Simonds wa^ in hearing* 

Tn time ib' w^as found that he was teaching ideas not con- 
f?i tiered in harmony with those of the ehureh. More or lesiS 
friction followed. At last tfie contention cidminated in charges 
preferred against him at the conference of 18G3, A compromiRe 
was effected, by which the charges were withdrawn on condition 
that Bimondg should submit his opinions to the scrutiny of a 
committee for their endorsement or condemnation. He pr*** 
sented a paper to the committee which pref^^ssed to set forth the 
peculiar doctrines under consideration. The committee decided 
that the views expressed in the paper W(*re not in accord with the 
standards of the Methodist Episcopal Church, but recommended 
that with this declaration of dissimt, his character pass. The 
report of the committee was adopted, hut not until Simonds had 
confessed that every statement contained in the paper condemned 
was a quotation from the writings of Jrahn Wesley. The thimr 
however would not slumV*er, and at the conference of 1864 he wa^ 
tried for heresy. The action of the court suspended him from th*^ 
ministry for one year. He appealed to the next C4eneral Oon- 
ferenco, but fls that body did not meet for nearly four years its 
decision could do him ver^^ little good. The general conference 
did, however, reverse the decision of the court of trial. 

Another effort was made at the end of the time ot his sue* 
pension, to try him for views contained in an artieli. ho had 
written, and which was publisherl in the Methodist ijuarterly 
Review, entitled the ** Doctrine Ooneeming God/' When a trial 
ie^imed inevitablt% and it had liet^n decided to have it before the 
whole confereuiH*, Dr. Thomas made a motion that we declare 
our disfient from the views contained in the article^ and pass 
hi« character* It wa* a moment of fearful suspend when 
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Thomas, standing within the altar of Howard Street Church, 
read his resolution and leaning forward, asked one of Simond's 
counsel if that would do. Receiving an affirmative answer, he 
lifted his eyes heavenward, and said devoutly, "Thank God." 
Simonds never again engaged in the regular work. As soon as 
the resolution was passed he asked for a superanuated relation, 
and at the conference of 1868, he located. In 1887, he was re- 
admitted on his certificate of location, and granted a super- 
anuated relation. This was done as a testimonial of confidence 
in his perRonal and Christian character, and in view of his faith- 
ful labors of other years. No change had taken place in his 
opinions on the subjects in controversy. 

A scholary, but modest man was Edward Bannister. He had 
a well proportioned body, and an exceedingly pleasant counte- 
nance. He was too diffident to be easily won to an intimate 
friendship, yet was always true and faithful in his relations to 
others. A very instructive preacher, not eloquent in the ordinary 
sense of that word, yet always interesting and edif3nng, he was a 
man that wore well. The more one knew him, the more he saw to 
admire in his pure life and Christlike spirit. He filled the 
positions of pastor, presiding elder, and college president, at 
different limes, for twenty years, in the most trying period of 
California's history, and then he was not for God took him. 
He was bom in Viena, New York, Sept. 27, 1814. At the 
age of sixteen he began his classical education. A feJlow student 
remarked in his presence " It is only reasonable to be a Chris- 
tian." The words went to his heart. He soon made a consecra- 
tion of himself to God, an event to which his Christian training 
no doubt contributed far more than the accidental words of his 
young associate. He graduated as A. B. from the Wesleyan 
University at Middletown, Conn., and in 1839 joined the Genesee 
conference on probation. He came to the state in order to enter 
upon the work to which he seemed well adapted, that of educa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Bannister was a woman of rare excellence. She lived 
more than a score of years after her husband's death. The most 
of that time her residence was in Syracuse, New York, where 
she was greatly beloved and honored by the church. Dr. Ban- 
nister died in Marysville, Sept. 27, 1871. 

The word pioneer, in common parlance, has a wide latitude 
of meaning. Among the early settlers it is made to cover only 
those who were living in California before it became a state. 
Its use in this history shall be confined to those who came to the 
state previous to the first regular session of the California Con- 
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ference. Also to such churches as were undoubtedly organized 
before that event. But instead of following up the further 
arrival of ministers in this place, it will better suit the plan of 
this work if we take up the conference sessions as local points, 
from which to consider, not only the arrival of ministers, but 
also of laymen, and the organization of churches. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

The Mission Conference. 

The general eonferance of 1848, organized the work on the 
Pacific Coast into a mission conference, having all the powers 
of an annual conference, except representation in the general 
conference and participation in the proceeds of the Book Concern. 
The name of this ecclesiastical body was " The Oregon and Cali- 
fornia Mission Conference." The first session of this conference 
was held in Salem, Oregon, September 5, 1849. There were but 
six members at that time. William Roberts of the New Jersey 
conference, David Leslie of the Providence, Alvan F. Waller of 
the Genesee, James H. Wilbur of the Black River, Isaac Owen of 
the Indiana, and William Taylor of the Baltimore. Only four of 
these were present, indeed Owen and Taylor were not yet on 
the ground of their future toils. No business pertaining to Cali- 
fornia was transacted at this conference except that :Taylor was 
appointed to San Francisco, and Owen to Sacramento. To 
Sacrameiito was added Coloma and Stockton, and one was to be 
supplied. The Pueblo of San Jose, and Mission of Santa Cruz 
were placed in a charge, and left to be supplied. 

. The second session of the mission conference convened in 
Salem September 4, 1850. No one from the California district 
was present, but reports were sent by both Taylor and Owen. 
The only business transacted for California at this time was the 
admission of Matthew Lissater on trial. Of Matthew Lissater 
little is known. The writer remembers him in the conferences of 
the fifties as a small spare man, who was occasionally employed 
as a supply. He was discontinued in 1851 by his own request. 
TJ)^ appointments for California were as follows : California 
disfrict, I. Owen, P. E. ; San Francisco and Happy Valley, W. 
Taylor; Stockton, J. Corwin; Stockton Circuit, to be supplied; 
San Jose^ to be supplied; Sacramento, S. D. Simonds; El 
Dorado, M. Lissater; Santa Cruz, to be supplied; Feather 
River, to be supplied ; Los Angeles, to be supplied ; E. Bannister 
to take charge of an institution of learing yet to be organized. 

(41) 
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In looking over these Mda of labor we may say in general 
that several of them are very inflefiiiite. Feather River Circuit 
covered a region north and east of Marysville. From it several 
charges evolved in eourse of time. Stockton Circuit, doubtless 
not only included the Valley contiguous to the city, but the minrjg 
of other Counties, El Dorado, was a name given, not only to the 
County bearing that title, ijut neighboring regions as welb Loi? 
Angeles was doomed to be left to be supplied for many years. 
We shall leave it until we find something hai? been done for it. 
In no list of these appointments wliieh we have seen does the 
name of Sonoma appear. Yet it waa to receive a pastor in a few 
weiiks after that conference closed, and so shall \}e considered 
here. The appointments which certainly had arganic exist ence^ 
not already treated, were Powell Street, Sacramento, Stockton, 
San Jose, and Sonoma, 

Wc have already had gHmpees of Powell Street, the 
'* Mother "'of churches. We have seen that a class was formed 
by Wm. Rolicrts in April 184?, which continued in existence 
until iho iliscovery of gold and the confusion that fol towed. Less 
than a year, however, passed before w^e set^ again, in the winter 
of 184S-41J, a class and prayer meeting maintained, and also 
]>Tvaching by a njgularly appi:tinti'd su]>ply from Oregon. Then 
with ** Father '' White and the ** Blue Tent," we tide over tiie 
time until the arrival of Wm. Taylor. We have also seen t\m 
ehurc^h housed in the building sent from Oregon. We will now 
trace its history !h rough events that followed, A quarterly 
conference w^as held Novein!)er 30, 1B49, which shows that at that 
tinie the church was thoi'oughly organized and al*le t^^ take care 
uf itst*If, The raendiers present — as given in the minutes yet 
existing— wTre Wm. Taylor, missionary; Asn White, local 
preacher; John Bawden, cxhorter. The foUoming were eloeted 
stewards: John Trubody, Alexander Hatler, and Willit McCord, 
The trustees previously appointed were confirmed, but their 
names are not given. A resolution was passed relieving the 
misisionary society of any further appropriation for the support 
of their pastor, Thu!= Wm. Taylor began practicing " self-sup- 
port,'' 

The day the church was dedicated several joined, and fho 
growth from that time was comparatively rapid. On the first 
of Janurtrv% 1850, there were sixty-nine members. At a quarterly 
conference hvUl March 55, 1850. at which Wm. Rol>erts presided^ 
it was resolved that the work n<Hfled another preacher, Evi- 
tirntly, Taylnr m\^ '^ putting out hifi sytbe." Hoberts was asked 
to appoint this assistant, and the church agT«*ed to emlcnvor to 
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"support him. It i& nUo L»^^klent that this action looked to the 
organization of a second charge. 

At the misi^ioTi conference of 1851^ S, D. Siraonds was ap- 
pointed pastor of this church. At the eonferenee of 1853, M. C. 
Briggs. During this pastoral tenn, the old church becoming too 
small for the congregation, a new one was built which served 
the purpose for many yeur^. In 1855, E, Thomas, E. Bannister 
in 1856, J. T. Peck in 1858- M. C. Briggs in 186Q. In 1862 
there were 234 members and twenty^three probationers. That 
year, \\\ J. Machiy was appointed. In 18(i8 J, H. Wythe, In 
180-5, J, A. Bruner. lo 18(ir>, M. C. Briggs returned for his 
third pastorate. The inilux of foreigne^rs, Chinese and others, 
in that part of the city, now began to affect the fortunes of ihu 
chnrch. Br, Briggs left it previously with the largest member- 
ship it had ever had. This time he left it with 1(>3 members 
and nine probationers. Henry Cox was appointed in 1869. He 
at once began to agitate the subject of huilding. Bnring his stay 
this was begun and finisherL The old church was moved to the 
rear for vestry purposes, and the present more elegant stnicture 
placetl in front of it. Dr. Cox left 200 members and eighteen 
probationers. In 1873 J, H. Wythe returned. 1i\Tiile he was 
pastor, during the winter of 1873-74 ,under the especial labors 
of Mrs. Maggie Van Cott, a revival of religion occurred, which 
resulted in the conversion of many souls. Dr. Wythe left ^60 
meml>ers, and twentv-nine probationers. In 1875, J. Go vie. 
In 1878, R, L. Harford. In 1880, W. R. ilk}\>er. During his 
pastorate, through a legal technicality, the debt of $11,000, 
which the church had carried since the new building was erected, 
had to be paid. Money could no longer be borrow^^l on the prop- 
erty. Tho debt was nobly paid, and its payment has rendered 
its contiiuied existence a possibility. In 1883, J, P. Macaulay. 
In 188fi, W, S. I^rmy. During his pastorate the church was 
renovated, and nmch revival influences felt. He received 140 
on probation. In 1S80, M, I). Buck. In 1892, T. H. Woodward, 
In 1894, T. Filben. In 189r>, W, S. Hrmy. He also was pastor 
in 18f>7, Members 138, probationers fourteen, scholars in Sun- 
day School 140. One church, valued at $^24,000. Paid pastor 
$1,200, presiding elder $90, bishops $7, raised for missions $8^i* 
We have already seen that a class was formed in San Jose 
by B- Anthony in 1847, Of that class John Jones was appc^inted 
leader. Soon afterward he moved into the Contra Costa region, 
and Anthony moving to Santa Cruz, the meetings of the class 
ceased, and the gold excitement scattered the members, leaving 
nothing of the effort but a memory until Taylor came. He 
spread his pastoral wings overr the whole sonth country. In 
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December, 1849, he formed a church of the following members: 
Wm. Caniplmll, Am Fink'V, Mrg. Finley, John Jom^s, Mrs. Jone^^ 
Mre. Ntnicy S. Young, Mark Willimns, anil Mr. and Mrs, Cade. 
The six first nanx^d were in the ehn^B orj^auizetl by Anthony two 
years hi! fore. Santa Onx being also under the pastoral s^nper- 
visioTi of Taylor, the two cliarges made one quarterly conference 
which was organized on the l^tli of April, 1850. At that quart- 
erly conference the following pariiou!^ were elected tru^tecj^ for 
San Jose: Charles Canipl>ull, William Canipliell, Joseph Aram, 
John Jones, Asa Finley, and Mark Williams. Previous to thiii, 
on the first day of the same month, Dr. Taylor la^gan a snbscrip- 
tion for a church, and in two days harl $:;i,00r) pledgcxl for the 
pur post*. A grxid resfult for an enterprise commenced on ''^ all 
fool ft day;" The church was built, but not finished as we shall 
^€^ further on* It was dedicated by S. D. Sinionds, but the date 
cannot he given. The precise location of thii? church i?eeras lo 
be unkno^^Ti. It will he seen that the church was moved before 
the new one was built. 

With the apjK)intment of William Morrow, a superanuated 
membcT of the Indiana conference, who had just crossed the 
plains in RJarch of health, the regular routine of a Methodist 
church began. This date brings our histor}' to the fall of 1850, 
We may eay of this church that it ha.« had a wonderfully interesT- 
ing history, only a part of which can be given here. One of its 
c<)nflicts will appt*ar strange to people now too young to re- 
member the controversies of fifty years ago. The mannfaelure 
of recti organs, melodeon^ they were universally called, put iii- 
str amenta 1 music wtthin the reach of nearly all chun-hcs. But 
thi'ir introduction was attended with eonsideraide friction. 
S^unetinics it led to the lofis of mem hers. San Jose had a sc*vere 
time over it, though liftle less so than Santa Clara. It wm m 
tlic tatter fjlace that an ohl*time lady, when tohl by her pastor 
that be thought instrumental music w^as greatly ctinducive to a 
dev(ttiona[ frame of mind, suggested that she thought it wouhi K^ 
a gtjod id<»a for her pastor to hire a l)oy with a hand organ to 
attentl him while making pastoral visits. 

In }H:>k i\ (^ Cook arrivetl from the East, and king a lover 
of music, ami a good singer wirhnl, he soon organized a choir^ 
ami With thirti-en others purchased a melodeon for the church. 
Thif* wrt^ the lieginning of ironb!f*s. One brtHhcr would never be 
jiriiM^nt when that instrument was \nHng played. He entert^d the 
church just as the nunister rose to annonnw his text* and he 
Mi ilw church as the last hymn was announced. We mm ftnUo 
at \m weakness, l>ut he was a gtwd man, with a tmder conscience, 
even though it was morbid in thiii purticular. At last the melod- 
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eon was torn to fragments and thrown from the window by 
a young man whoa? insanity took on the form of hatrerl of instrn- 
mvnU in the chnrch. However another took itt5 phire, and in 
time the wound:!i were healecL 

ChnrleB MaclKv followed Morrow in the E?priiig of 185L He 
8a J i, "I arrived in San Jo^ to take clmrge of the Methodist 
Epipcopal Church the 7th of May, and prt ached the folio win*]: 
Sabbath, lliere wa;^ the shell of a chnrch bnihiing erected by 
the Eev. Win. Taylor, but as there was some question about the 
title to the land, I had the building moverl to another lot, finished 
the church and dedicated it. A Frenchman belonging to the 
first clat?s in Han Jos^e wa.^ named Cad(^y, and fioth ho and hi* 
wife were good |K?ople, I)r, William Morrow^ a loeal preacher^^ 
preceded me at San Jose and Wm, iMaelay followed me. While 
in charge at San Jose, God helped u» with a most grajcious revival 
of religion. Some fifty were converted and joined the chnrch. 
Many of these have long i^inee joined the hosts on the other 
Aore, while some remain to do valient work for the Master.'' 

Juj^t when W. J. Maclay ,succeeded his brother Charles In 
the charge of San Jose, is uncertain, but that he did so succeed 
hini h unquestionably true. And here it will be proper to call 
attention to a mistake made by the first church in San Jo»e in 
WTiting Its own history. J, W. Brier is credited a-s having place 
among its pastors, R. li Dnnlap — who followed W. J, Maclay 
In 1853^ — says lie never heard of Brier's pastorate, and he cer- 
tainly woidd have heard of an event so recent as that must have 
been if true. It is very probable that Mr. Brier spent some time 
in San Jose after his arrival in the country and before he took 
charge of the church in Santa Cruz. If so, he probably preached 
more or lese without exercising pastoral supervi^flion. The history 
will have to stand, Wm, Taylor and Wm, Morrow until May 
1851, Charles Itaclay and brother until February 1853. R, R. 
Ihinlap nntil February 1854. Thereafter there can be no ques- 
tion on the score of succession. 

The conference of 18,54 sei^t B, F. Fawllns to San Jose, Mr. 
Rawlins did not long remain, bnt left in the summer of that year, 
Wm, Hulljert, who had been appointed to the Santa Clara Mis- 
sion, sncctT'dcd him, remaining until the ne,xt conference- In 
18t^o, San Jose and Santa C'lara MisBions were united in one 
charge with two prea^^hers, Wm. Hulbert and P. Y. Cool, It 
was an after arrangement by which Mr. ("ool became sole pastor 
of the church in San Jose, In 18-50^ J. Pan i els. In 1857, (i. S. 
Phillips. In 1858, R G. Buchanan, In 1859, I, Owen, In 
18G0, T. S, Dunn, In 1862, D. A, Bry^dem In 1864, C, H. 
Lawton, In 1865, J. R. Tansey. It was during this year that a 
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new and inore ooniinodiou^ cliiireh was ereett^d. The old cliurt'h 
moved to tliu cornto^ of San Antonio and Third Streets, became, 
in time, ihe headquarters of our Chineiie Mission in San Jose. In 
ISOG, T, S. I>unn returned to tliis, \m i\ri^i ehariji' in Californjju 
He remaini*d three year.^. The old ehurch heeatne to psinall f'>r 
the t^ongregiitionj and there was no room ffir enlar^in^ iL llxu 
iot wa^ only 55 x nH feet K Jnehe^. They sold the h^t for $12,trOO 
and bought a much larger one where the ehurch nryw stand ;i. 
This transaction left them with $<i,T")0 in hand. With this, 
and other moneys raised, they moved the former church onto tht^ 
new lot, ]iut a baR^nent i^tory muU^r it, enlarged and improved 
the audient^e room, paid an old debt of J?500, ami rt^ojx^ned 
free uf delit. Great was the rejoieing of the elnirch and [mstor 
over this aehievement. Three Sundays^ the church was u?4'd, only 
thret* Sundiiys, and on tlte morning of February 22, IS\][K the 
dav freightod with memories of the Father of liiti country, the 
whole chiireh, with all its helonginp's, was reduced to ashes, A 
letter that morning fell into the hands of the pastor. l)elieved co 
have becMi written, or at h»ast d roped into the post olTiee \vh\U 
the ehiireli was luirnmg, ileeonUetl vvitli scull and cross bones, 
threatening him with death if he dirl not fly from tlie city* 
There was no <hadjt that tlie elmreb was set on tire by niisereanfri 
who objected to the fact ttnit a Phinese Sunday School was lie Id 
in the l>uilding w^here no less than lf>t5 natives of the Flowery 
Kingdom received instruction. If the wretches who were gisilty 
of this great crime thought they could stop the WTjrk of the 
Methodist Epigcopal niureli in tlie Garden City, they were 
doomed to most signal disappointment. Within one week after 
the Are, the pastor started a pubseription paper in the morning, 
and l>efore tliree o'clock in the afternoon, had over $<i,Ot^O 
pledged for a larger and better church than the one bunnni. 
The ehurch was built, and when dedicated by Bishop Kin^ftlev, 
July 18, 1809, the whole expend was more than met, though the 
church cost $25,000. 

Mn Dnnn was followed bv W, J. Maelav in lSrt9. E, S. Todd 
in 1872, C. C. Btratton in 1875. R F. Jewell in 18T8. R, 
Bently in 1881. T. S. Dunn in 1884, F, F. Jewell in 1887. 
During this term the church was greatly enlarged, and provided 
with a pipe organ. Dr. Jewell was the firgt pastor who could stay 
five years, and of course he stayed. He was followed by R, S, 
Can tine in 1892, and he. by A, Kumnier in 1897, 

At the conference seegjon of 1897, there were 700 memben 
In full connection, and twenty-one probationen. A Sunday 
School of 670 scholara. Baia&d (or pastor $^,000, for presiding 
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elder $200, for bishops $^8, for current expenses, including the 
Sunday School, $:ji,0^^'tj for missions $3t0, 

Isaac Owen returned to Sacramento from hie uncompletesi 
trip to San Franc! 6co, with only the clothes that were on h^s baek^ 
that he hud worn acroi?s the plains, left to him. The others had 
gone with his family goods through the recklessnesB of the 
drunken boatman, to whom he had entrusted them. However, 
deficiency of wardrobe could not prevent this zealous man from 
beginning Ms work on the first Sujiday after his arrival Under 
an oak tree, that then grew at a spot near the comer of Third 
and L Streets?, he pretiched to as large a congregation as he could 
gather. This was on the 33d of October, 1849. On the 28th of 
the same month, in Dt. ililler's store, seventy-two persons en- 
rolled their names on the first record book of what is now Sixth 
Street Church, Sacramento. This was a fine beginning- 
'* Father " Owen being a strict disciplinarian, we may be sure 
he had cvery^thing in thorough working onier in a very short 
space of time. 

The building which had been sent from Baltimore was erected 
on the corner of Soventh and L Streets^ on a lot kindly donated 
to the church by Gen, Sutter, Tt was placed on the rear end of 
the lot. The church was 24 x 30 feet. Thoupfh m small it ap- 
peared quite pretentious among the tents and shanties that at 
the time constituted the city. Tt was enlarged to double its 
original capacity during the first 3^mr of Br, Brigg's pastorate. 

The so-called conference of 1851, sent Briggs to Sacramento 
with the understanding that as soon as he could be relieved by 
some one from the East, he should go to Market Street, Sail 
Francisco. The relief came in the person of Royal B. Stratton. 
In the spring of 1852, they began to plan for a new church. It 
w^as to be of brick, and of unusual elegance for the time. The 
eomer-stone of this building was laid June 22. 1852. S. I>. 
Simonds made the address, Eevs. J. A. Benton^ Congregation* 
alist, 0. a Wheeler, Baptist, and W. K. (Inber of the Church 
South, participating. The building was finished, ready for dedi- 
cation on Sunday, November T3d, but a la?, a fire broke out in the 
city on Saturday night that destroyed $5,000,000 worth of 
property. Among the houses burned was the newly finished 
Methodist Church. With great courage the society hurried up 
a cheap Imilding for present use on the ashes of their former 
church, and then proceeded to erect a frame edifice on the ground 
where the Baltimore house had stood. The brick had been built 
diagonally across the street from it. This continued to be thf? 
home of the society for several years. Whan the lot was bought 
on Sixth Street, where the present church stands^ it was Bold tm 
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the Jevva und became a SyiiagogiK?. In 1859-60, the present suh- 
gtantial edifice was erected, though not finished. This was dur- 
ing the pastorate of J- D. Blain. Under the pastoral siipervmiuii 
of H. B. Heacock. In 18T0-T3, the church was funiished, raised 
to a higher grade and surmounted bv a beaiitiful spire. It orig- 
inally cosai; about $^5,000, and its eampletion cost $1(j,0U0 ad- 
ditiouah hi 1887, Peter Bohl hough t aud donated to the trustees 
a lot :20 .V 80 feet, lying to the rear of the church, on which wa.* 
ereeted a much needed addition, making parlors below aud a 
commodious pastors study above. A pipe organ o! superi(jr 
character was included in this improvement. All thi? was con- 
sunnnated in 18 9 '3, (hiring the pastorate of the much lamented 
Dr. iteorge. 

The fichedule of pastors mai' be given in few words. Isaac 
Owen, 1841^. M. L\ Brigg.^ \mi R. B. Slratton, 185L W. 
Oliver, IS'yS, He did not long remain and E. Merchant followed 
him, N, F, Heath, 1855. He was changed soon after, and G. S. 
Fhillipi^ followed. J. W, Rose, 18at. J. D. Blain, 1859. J. T. 
Peck, 18l>l. M. C. Briggs, 1S63. J. W. Ross, 18(36. Thi^ wa^ 
a year of great revival, .and inereaee of raemherdiip. J. H. 
Wythe, 180LL VL B. Heacock. 18T0. This was the time of pay- 
ing a debt of $3,'?,5Uj the last end of the original expense of build- 
ing, a thing done hy ^Ix weeks' work of the pastor. A. M. llough 
foUowed Heacock in 1873. \L i\ Briggs in 18T5, H. BentWv 
in 1878 T* S. Dunn in 1881. E. H. DiUie in 1884, A, f. 
Needham in 1887. T. i\ George in ISJil. In April, 1894 he 
\xm obliged to give up the charge on accoimt of lU health. (\ V, 
Anthony \vm appointed who merely filled out the year. M. IX 
Buck in 1894. H. J. C'arroll in 1897- The following statis- 
tics close this sketch* Meml>ers, 304; prohationcn!, thirty- four: 
Scholars in Sunday School, 2\l; paid pastor. $1,500; presiding 
elder, $V^U: Ijishop, ^:IH: current e\f>enH^^, including Sundny 
Schixd, $1,431 ; raised for missions, $180, 

Soon after the discovery of gold in Calaveras and Tuolumne 
Countiea, vessels 'began to land pai^«engers and freight at pointi^ 
on the San Joaquin River and iU ploughs. The landing at the 
head of the Stocktcm slough soon began to take the preference, 
and a city grew up at that spot. By the summer of 1849, thin 
place began to be one of considerable interest. 

We give the following account of the introduction of Method- 
ism into Stockton, prepared by Mrg. Be Yinney, and read by 
J. M. Long at the Jubilee celebration of the church held in 
November, 1890 r "James Clayton Westhay is justly eoDsidered 
the pioneer e>f Jtethodism in Stockton. ♦ * • He came to this 
place in September, 1849, locating on San Joaquin Street, on the 
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Bite afterward occupied by the Central M. E. Church for a period 
of twenty-one years. The first evening of hi& iirrival he dedicated 
hi& tent to the Lord by reading the bible, ginging and prayer, 
supposing himself to be alone with God, but finding later th*i!: 
a large number of men had surrounded his tent. Some four or 
five days later, upon his invitation^ two other Methodists, Upton 
Reamer and George S, Pierce, joined with him in conducting a 
public prayer meeting in the &anie place. This occurred on 
September 15, 1841), and is recorded as the first Methodist serv- 
ice of prayer and praise ever held in Stockton." To this may be 
added the words of Mr. West bay himself. " There were some 
seventy or eighty persons in attendance, many of whom were 
unable to get into the tent. The i^inging and praying were 
earnest and spirited. We were all in the spirit of worship. We 
were far away from home and friends. During the progress of 
the meeting a Christian brother Iw the name of Hopkins came 
iUj saying that he wms a local preacher from Tennessee, having 
just arrived that night. He walked into towm leading a mule 
on which Avas packed his outfit. Taking off the saddle and pack, 
he had tied his animal, and was walking slowly down the slough 
when he heard the singing and saw the crowed. At first he 
thought it a gambling estal>lisbinent, but when the singing ceased 
he heard the voice of prayer and then understood it w a.s a prayer 
meeting. Having worked his way into the tent, he stood with 
outstretched arms and thanked God tliat he had found more than 
two or three who had met in the name of the Lord Jesus fur 
worship. He prt^aeliecl a short sermon that night and again on 
the following night to a congregation of about one Imndred IX'O- 
ple." 

Services were held from that time on with considerable regu- 
larity until the arrival of J, Corwin in January following. About 
the first of October Mr. J. D. Careen gave permission to have these 
meetings held in his private residence, a house then standing on 
the southeast corner of Webber Avenue and San Joaquin Street. 
Still later these services were held in the home of Mr, Geo, D, 
Dickinson, on ilarket Street, near the corner of Commerce. 
Here also a bible class was conducted by that noted pioneer hiy- 
man, J. M. Euffington, 

After the arrival of James Corwin things settled into regular 
routine. An effort to raise money for a church was made l>y 
Westbay in Kovemher, 1849, hut nearly a year and a half passed 
before it was really under way, Capt. Webber, the proprietor of 
Stockton, gave the groimd on the corner of Waiihington and 
Commerce Streets, room enough for both church and parsonage. 
The church was dedicated on the *^8th of Julv, 1851. by Dr. 
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0%ei]. The official board tit thij^ tiiiitJ was conif 
followiu'^ persons: Jamea Curwiii, pastor; John Turnerj ex- 
porter; Joseph F. i^aiKlin, Phillip (xrove, J. C. We^^tbay, Geo. 
D. iJickiiison, B. H, Piersoo, E. B. Bateman, stewards; S- 
D. Dickinson^ W. H<jpkinf^, Upton C. Reamer, J. M, Buffingtoii 
and R, IC Latimer, trustees. J. M. Bnftin^on was superintend- 
tint of tht^ Sunday Sehool jiit^t orgauized, and which at firgt hud 
the children of fmt one family, that of G. D, Dickinsom lii 
1853, H. C. Benson sncct.*eded Corwin in the charge of Stockton, 
Though he was iH>nt to ^farji^ville in 1854, lie soon returned on 
aceount of his wlfe'^ health, and n.*mained luitil the conference^ 
of 1855, when S. B. Rooney was appoititeci In 18oG, P. (t. 
Buchanan* His pastorate was attende<l by a large measure of 
pro^j ferity. The memljcrsliip doul^ded during tlie two years of 
iiis HuTviee, Quite a revival of religion weurretl aud some of the 
m("ml>ers then n.veived bt*eame the most iniluential of any. In 
185?^, J. B, Hill. *Sunie friction oceurn^d at his return the second 
y<^*ir, aud sorue \e(t the church because they eonld not have their 
way. 

Of all thw uuui in the world John B, Hill waa the last to 
yield to disoou rage men t* He had long seen that the location of 
the ehun-h was on fortunate and gathering the faithful of hi& 
ihwk alioiit hini, he set about the ditlieult task of buying a more 
ii^otral, aud of course uiore expensive lot. The |KJsitioii seeurKl 
was on the corner nf Suu Joaipnu Street and UVbher Ave^nue. 
M*iving thf^ ehurch onto this lot, they raised it so as to put a 
basement htory under it for Sunday Sehm^l and prayer meeting 
purpose's, and when the improvement was completed, the whole 
exfU'use was met. Nor did the loss of members amount to much. 
Indeed the marked success of this L'hureh may safely be dated 
from the jiastnrati' of ihi,si most excellent man, 

l>. A, Drydcm was aj*pointed in 1860. J. W, Ros^ in 1862, 
D. Heal in 1805. J, [L Maddux in IHfJT. During his pju^torate 
of three years another important change took place* The prop- 
erty on San Joaquin Street anrl Webber Avenue was stdd, and a 
lot and fnrflding rm San Joaquin Street opposite the Court House 
l>nught and fitted up for a l>asement of what was plannt*d to be n 
viTv tine (^hureb, Kven as it then was, they had the largest 
aiidii^ne** nxnn in the city. Here, in the winter of 18fiD-T0, 
occurred one of the nujst remarkable revivals tliat ever blest the 
ehurrhrs nf Stoektnu, Tbougli held in tho Methodist Ohiireh, 
it was patronized by all the churches, except the BaptietF, who 
hnd a n*vivalist of their own. J, W. Ross, pastor of the chuTcli 
in Haeramento, was the chief human instrumentality of the 
ble^^d work* Moa^ or less revival influences were felt yearlv. 
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The city grew, people weri^ gathered iu with greater or less fre- 
quency, difficulties were met ami overcr^nie, hdc! Stockton always 
gtood as one of the most flc>?iirablu charges in the conference, C. 
Y. Anthony l>ecanie pastor in ISTU. H. B. Hejicock in 1873. 1\ 
S, Dunn in IStil J. Covle in lS7t). T. h. Ti-efren in 1882. A, 
1\ Necdluim in 188:3, H. R. Heacoek in 188<i, W. Dennett in 
1SS7. S. J. Carroll in 1888, 

And now another crisis awaiie<l tLiig churelu They had he- 
come dissatisfied with the plans so long held in prosjK^ct, but 
never realized. They canchided to sell their property, buy other 
ground and buikl a much finer church than they had ever 
thought of before. On the corner of San Joaquin Street and 
Miners Avenue stands the outcome of their enteiT^rise. Per Imps 
the best Mythodist ChuTch on the Coagt, It cost $87,275, It 
was detiicatcd the *2!)th of March, 18lt*l, A large del>t wa? con- 
tracted in doing thi;3 hut th(^ church will in time caucc'l that. 
E. D, McCreary followed (Carroll in 1893. In 1897, W. a Evenki 
took charge. At that time there wt^re 402 members in full cmi- 
nection and eleven j^robBtionerj*, The Sundey School had an 
attendance of 4^ti schohirs. They jiaid the jjastor $1,8(H). The 
presiding elder $101L For current expenses, including Sunday 
Schooir*1il,240. For missions $70. 

Under the name of Sonoma the whole region north of tlio 
Bay was at first included. We shall have occasion to consider 
many charges that from time to time separated from thif?; many 
of which were soon to outstrip the mot her elnirch in iTnTK)rtance. 
The first t^hall be last, ha^^ frecjuent exoTupliflciition m history. 
Picking vjp the minutes ni 1897, wc find tlie following items 
opposite Sonoma, Meniher^, thirty -four. Probationers, ^even. 
Scholars in Sunday Sch'xvl, eighty. Oui* ehurcli valued at 
$1,750. Paid the pastor, $415. Presiding elder. $30, Bishops, 
$2. Hailed for mi&sions, $20. Sonoma is an old town, becaiii^e 
an old Mexican mission. But its growth has not kept pace with 
many others of lat-er origin. It is also a wine producing country, 
which fact indicates want of healthy enrironment for nfethodism. 
However^ eternity alone can tell what goad may have been rhm^? 
hy the ministrations of OodV tnith in this st^cmingly unfruitful 
field. It certainly det?erves a jdace among the pioneer churches?. 

As we have seem, S. D, Simonds, was the first pastor eent to 
Sonoma, In 1851^ J. Corwin was appointed, together with ,\. 
McLean, Corwin did not leave Stockton for some time, and 
Meljean w^as transferred to Feather Kiver, Corwin took the 
fiald wdien released from Stockton, and remained until the con- 
ference of 1853, Then J. W, Brier was appointed. In 1854, 
J. Hunter. In 1855, J, J, Cleveland. In 1856 it was in a 
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circuit called Napa, Sonoma and Suisun, with J. Corwin and 
J. J. Cleveland pastors. In 1857, J. Corwin was pastor, and the 
place stands alone. In 1858, it was not in the list of appoint- 
ments. As this occurs several times we may safely conclude 
that though it was not named, it was always connected with some 
other charge and always had pastoral supervision. In 1860, it 
appeared in connection with Santa Rosa and J. Corwin was pas- 
tor. In 1861, W. Hulbert. In 1862, it was off the list. In 
1864, it was supplied by W. S. Turner. He supplied it again 
the next year. Who supplied it in 1866 does not appear from any 
available record. In 1867, it was again off the list. In 1868, 
J. A. Burlingame was pastor. In 1869, it was associated with 
Santa Rosa, and G. D. Pinneo was pastor. In 1871, it was off 
the list. In 187 <3, it was alone, with W. C. Damon pastor. In 
1873, it was off the list. It appeared again in 1875 with R. E. 
Wenk pastor. He remained three vears which indicates a meas- 
ure of prosperity. In 1878, J. H." Wythe, Jr. In 1880, C. P. 
Jones. In 1882, W. Gafney. In 1883, it was left to be supplied. 
In 1884, it was placed on the Napa circuit with E. H. King 
pastor. In 1888, A. 0. Winning. In 1889, J. E. Bailey. In 
1890, it was supplied bv W. G. Trudgeon. In 1891, it was sup- 
plied bv L. R. Woodward. In 1892, left to be supplied. In 1893, 
G. R. Stanley. In 1894, W. C. Robbins. In 1895, supplied by 
0. E. Hotel. His pastorate closes this history. 



CHAPTER V. 



The Conference Aeeting. 



It has been eustomary to eall the eoEvocatiori of Augiist 
13, 1851, rt migsion conference, ami indeecl it has been catalogued 
as 5!nch iu the minutes of the Calif ornia annual conference for 
many years. But s^uch was not the idea of Mr. Roberts. He 
waB on an official visit to the State, the regular session of the 
mission conference was to be held later, and held, as all of them 
wore, in Oregon. It was so far away be could not expect an 
attendance of the preachers of the California district , it wae im- 
portant that the wishes of theye preachers shouM be known, and 
so he called them together for consultation, explaining at the 
ver}^ beginning of the meeting that this wa:5 not a legal confer- 
ence. This idea prevailed throughout th& session. It is seen in 
the use of the word '^ meeting,'* instead of conference. All regu- 
lar conference business was subject to approval — and was doubt- 
less so approved — by the mission conference soon after held in 
Oregon, But ranch of the work done was of a purely local ehar- 
acterj and so far, met t!ie nature of a conference. Perhaps the 
term " conference meetingj" will serve to designate this fiemi- 
official gathering, as well as any other name. 

The meeting was held in San Francisco at the private resi- 
dence of I^anie! L. Eoss, of the mercantile firm of Ross and Dem- 
ster, well-known business men of that time, and also Methodists, 
Three things occupied much of the time of the session, each of 
which will claim our attention in a future chapter. 1, The 
Book Depository. 2. The subject of Education. 3, The Cali- 
foniia Christian Adromte. Jn this place we shall oixly consider 
disciplinarv^ qnestionSj general resolutions, the staticties, and 
the personnel of the conference, together with a view of such new 
fields as now appears for the first tima 

The statistics as given in the conference of 1850, were 738 ' 
" communicants," a rather strange way of putting things in 
Methodist parlance but followed by the writer in some instiinces. 
It is not at all likely that those figures are correct, . The very faet_ 
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that no probatioiiers are reported is conclusive that the numl)er 
giveu were estiinateSj rather than carefully reported statistics. 
In 1851, the churches report in detail, and hence may be consid- 
ered substantially accurate. The footing up of the in<?mbership, 
make 507 members in full connection, and 102 probationers. 
The whole number being 39 less than reported one year before. 
The two largest chnrches were San Frauciscoj with 100 members, 
and Sacramento with 139, Heports were made from the follow- 
ing chargoS;^ additiuiial to tliose named above, Santa 
Cruzj San Jose, Stockton, El Dorado^ Nevada^ Feather 
River aud Sonoma. The salaries paid constitute an inter- 
esting item of information. In a time of exceediiu| 
high wages paid for nearly all manner of work, these 
preachers did not receive as much as many do now in like 
positions, Isaac Owen had a claim of $l.i)35. He received 
$16;34,8U, Wm, Taylor reanved his entire claim of $2000, C. 
Maclay received $'^00 from San Jose, of course only for a part of 
the year. J, W. Brier was promised $1000 in Santa Cruz" lie 
received $000. M. C". Briggs had betni most of the year in Sac- 
ramento, and had received I1^113:;2 for his seniees. El Dorado had 
four preiichiug places. A. L. S. Bateman, had taken the place 
of Lissiter, and liad l>een paid $480. 1>. A. Dn den had been only 
a little time in ilaryeville, and had bet*n paid $180. S. D. Sinv- 
onds had a claim on Sonoma of $800, of which he had received 

■ $28:. 

No doubt all theee received more or less mtseionary money, 
but with all that their hardships must have been great when we 
consider the cost of living. It must also be admitted that the 
generosity of those old Califomians was very large. Free passes 
were given on steamboats^ and sometimes on stage coaches, while 
many hotel keepers refused to take pay for either preachers or 
their families. The statistics of church property show a church 
in each of the following places : San Francisco, San Jose, Sant^i 
Cruz, Stockton, 8acramenti>, El Dorado, (4) Feather River, and 
Nevada, Their aggre^te worth was estimated at $20,000, Thi^ 
wm less than two thousand dollars each. Surely the church had 
not yet fallen into extra vagence in church architecture. Chit* 
dren were sciirce, but we had Sunday-schools in those days. The 
whole number of schools , 11 ; oflBcers and teachers, 65 ; scholars 
of all ages, 205. 

iM us look at the conference. The following were present: 
Wm. Rok'rts, Wm. Taylor, Isaac Owens, James Corwin, J. W, 
Brier, S. D. Simonds/iL C. Briggs, E. Bannister, C* Ma^^lay, 

D, A. r>ryden. A, L* S, Batsman* Of these eleven, Boberte wa« 

I not of California, and Brier was a local preacher. 
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^avid A. Dryden arrived early in 1851. He had received a 
al course in collegGj and according to the standards of the 
tiiiie> was well educated. He was a transfer from the Ohio con- 
Jference. (ienial, plearisint in eonversatioiij ^sprightly iu qx^ch^ 
wielding an able pen^ he soon took rank among the strong men 
of the conference. His wife was formerly Miss Sarah liaynor, 
the daughter of an English local preacher. She was intelligentj . 
well educated, and possessed of cjuite a gift in poetry. Many con- 
tributions of hers found their way into the periodicals of that 
time- Dryden's pastorate at Santa tJruz, has been described else- 
where, but an incident of that period, of a somewhat amusing 
character, may be properly related here. His zeal led him to 
the region of San Juan, Hiring a horse for the journey he found 
several settlers in the vicinity of the old mission, who gladly 
gathered at a private house to hear the gospel preached. He was 
the gnmt of the familv who had kindly given him their house 
for sanettiar^^ purposes. Before retiring he askciS permission to 
have family worship. It was readily granted, but while he read ' 
and prayed, the man sat in one comer of the huge fire-plaeep 
smoking his pipe vigorously, while his wife sat in the other cor* 
ner doing exactly the same thing. 

On hie way home he took a !esson in zoology of a somewhat 
expensive character. The whole Pajaro Valley at that time was 
occupied by roving herds of horses and cattle. Not more than 
two or three families-^ and they ^ilexieans, were to be found- 
Squirrels abounded. These, living in holes, had a kind of grew* 
some companion in the owls that appeared so tanie that one 
might think he eoiild walk np to one and take it in his hand. 
Try it. Just before your object was accompli shed the bird wou!d 
seem to vanish into thin air. Its motion into its under-ground/ 
covert was so rapid as to be imperceptible. Now Dr^^den was a 
taxidermist, he sent not a few hirds to his Almd matar, and he 
coveted one of these owls for the same purpose. At length he 
eame so close to one that he thought h« had gained his desire. 
Dismounting, he approached carefully, only to find nothing but 
the hole to look at. Drvrlen hoped to scare it out by running a 
stick flown the hole. Some large mustard stalks growing near 
seemed to favor his enterprise. He let go his horse's bridle for 
a moment to break oif a stick, when away went his horse^, gallop* 
ing over the valley toward Santa Cruz, He was twenty miles 
from home, and many miles from a house. While meditating on 
the condition of thinsrs. a Mexican came by. By means of a few 
Spanish words that he knew, and a great many motions, he sue- 
needed in making the man understand what had hanpened. H*? 
offered to f^t his horse for " cinquo pesos." Five dbllara waB a- 
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large ^uni to pay for the servk*?, but there was no help for it, and 
so the bargain was made, and, within two hours. Dry den wa& on 
his horse again^ glad to go without the owL 

i\lr. Dry den was the author of a hook denying the resurrec- 
tion of the body, which with some other vlews^ led to his inheri- 
taiiei* of the liere^y troubles from which !Simon(!B had es^capi'd 
by loeathig. In 1875, he was emi)loyed by the Government in 
looking after the ini?;sion Indians in Southern California. Sot 
being able to attend eonference, he wrote the pre>iiding i)ishop a 
lettt^r which wa;^ misunderstfxid. It was claimed that the letter 
authoriztHl the bisho)» to ask for him a location. This was cer- 
tainly not in the mind of Dryden, but it is efiually certain that 
his letter waij? capable of such interpretation. The location wa& 
asked for and granted. This forever closed his connection with 
th*> coiifemiice after a membership of nearly a quarter of a cen* 
lury. After several year?? in the local ranks, he united with the 
New Jerusalem Church, in eonnnunion with which he ended hi^ 
can.*er on earth. He died .Tuly H, 18114, a little past seventy years 
of age. As a j>roof of the high esteem in which he was held by 
the California Confercncej and also as a proof of the bi\'adth of 
generous sympathy that prevailed in the hearts of that body» 
contrary' to all usage in such cases, the next session after his 
death passed a resohition that a memoir of this saintly man f>e 
written .lud spread on the minutes. This work was affectionately 
/done by Doctor Benson. 

C-harles Maclay readied the State in the Spring of 1851. He 
was a transfer froiu the Baiiinmre Confcri'nca, which body he 
Joined in March, 1B43. He did but a few years' work, when, on 
account of ill lx?alth, he was made supernumerary^ and went into 
business. In 1859 he Iwatad. He prospered, and was one of the 
chief financial supports of the church in Santa Clara, and al*o 
one of its official members for ee%'eral years. In 1S(>0 the writer 
appointed him leader of a class that met at the elost* of morniuj? 
eer\'iee. He accepted the office on condition that the meeting 
should, in no caR% cAceed one half hour io duration* He was a 
man &f purpose, and liaving fix^d the rule, he rei|U!red all to con- 
fom to it, The attendance increased greatly?, and the brief, in* 
tcix*sting lestjm**oies, snfticiently vindicated the wisdom of the 
plan. If scuiit' one occupied tm> much time he felt quite cheap 
when he fount I that he had deprived some others of an opportu- 
nity of f<pcaking at alh Maelay's remarks on such an occa^ou 
did not lit'lp the transgressor to feel at ease. He twice ri*pro- 
i4*nti!*l Satila Clara County in the Slate Legislature, once in the 
Houi« of Itepresentatives and once in the Senate. Some yearH 
btforc hU death lie removed to Southern California, where he 
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attempteil to found a theological school. If his plans falltKl be- 
cause of ihe depreciation in value of the lands he gavej he is cer- 
tainly entitled to the cn^dit of having done what he could to 
meet a ^^reat want of the church in California. Hib last yearB 
are reported to have Ix^u passed in more earueBt coinmunion 
with God than characterized other portions of his^ busine&e life. 
His love for the chureh of his choice never wavered. He was i\ 
brother of H. 8. Mad ay, whofc work in China and Japan ia 
known to all the worJd, 

A. L. 8. Batenian Joined the Xorth Ohio Conference in 1847, 

He came to California in lisriL He was well cducaled and truly 

devotetl. It is said he asked for the hardest appointments, ami 

lljever shrank from any fie hi, however rlitlicult it mi^ht be. After 

rthirteen years of useful ]abor bt re, be returned to Ohio, where at 

last accounts he was ?; till at work. 

Two men were received on probation at this eouferenec meet- 
ing. The first was Alexander MeFjoan, He was a brother of the 
well-known physician^ Dr. J, T. McLerin^ now of Alameda, He 
came to the State in 184^>, on the first steamer that Imnight pas- 
sengers by way of the Isthmns. Tie engaged for a time in tner- 
can tile persnits with K. Anthony at Santa Cni2, where he re- 
ceived license to preach. Feeling called to the regular work, he 
abfludoniHl everything and joined the conference. He toiled on 
faithfully until the meeting of the first conference, wdum, becanse 
of impairded health, and a strong desire to make more thorough 
preparation for his lifeV work, he was discontinued at his own 
request, returned East, attended Concord Biblical Institute, 
fmm which he graduated in due time, entered the Xew York 
East Conference, where he still labors. His work in planning 
record B for thci use of the Chnrch has made his name familiar to 
the whole ministry of Metho<lism, 

The second probationer was James Kogers. He was teacliing 
in Sacramento for some time before this in a school that was 
adopted by this conference as the " Sacramento Seminary." His 
first appointment was as principal of this school. He was or- 
d a i n e d el d e r i n 1855, and 1 oca te d in 1 S f > t) , A bout t wen ty yea r s 
afterward, the writer learned, throngh a private letter from him, 
that he was in Florida engaged in teaching, l^^t hb now^ look at 
the appointments of ibis conference. 

California District, I. Owen, P, E., San Francisco; Powell 
Street, 8. D. Simon ds. Market Street, M. C. Briggs, as soon h^ 
one came to take his place in Sacramento, Seamens' Betheb 
Wni. Taylor. Santa CruZj B, A, Dry den. San Jose^ C. Maelay, 
Stockton to be j^up plied, SacramentOj M. C. Briggs, Bethel 
(Sacramento, colore<l) to he supplied. El Dorado, (Goloma), A. 
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L. 8. Batrman. Nevada to be s^up plied. Marys vil It* to be sup- 
plietL Cache Creek to he suppliiMl. iSoaoma and Valkjo, J, 
Corwin, and Alexander McLean. California Wesleyan Cjheg<-*, 
E. Bannister. Sacra men to Seminary, J. Rogers, Among tho 
above apj^ointmemts the following need consi deration . Bethel 
Church in Sflcramento was a society of colored people that never 
seem to have received further attention from the conference. 

Howard Street Church, San Francisco, is an evolution. It 
came froni wlnit appeared very little hke it. The name and place 
f hanged more than once. Let us find the origin of Howai-d 
Strw4 Church. Wnu Taylor was^ putting out his gythe. He 
found a i^chool -house doMn near the j^pot where the Palac-e Hotel 
now stands. Some [leople HvimI about there. He gathered them 
into the sehnol-house m\d preaclied to them. He reported hi"* 
work to Hoberts, and Hol>erts eon pled it with 8an Fnnicij?co in 
the lipijointments of lH-5tK 

It doc^ not seem that ^farket Street was left in 1851 lon^f 
without the presence of its expected pastor^ for in the Advoent** 
of Dec* 17, 1851, appear.^ the following notice: ** Re!igiou?i Ser- 
vices will he performed in the School llous^e in Hanjjy Valley m\ 
next SnndaVj preaching at 11 a, m., and at T r. m,, hy Rev. M. C. 
Briggs/* In Jan,, 1652, the soeietT formarly organized itself inlo 
H ehureh. Among it^ charter memlH*rs wert* two families of wel!- 
known character. Mr. and ^Irs. J. \V. Whiting, Mr. and Mrs. Sc- 
iieea Joui*:^, Also a (oca ted preacher )jy the name of M. K, Will- 
ing. Of him HoU^t MeKlroy wrote in the Rrirmiirvl, "This 
man of (tf d was at once recognized a?* tlie lay leader of the litthj 
society* rnn! by his wise counsels and energetic mea^ure^, eon* 
dnrod very much to it^ early prosperity. Hie return to the At- 
Jantie Static in the latter part of \^h2 was a gn^at toss to thi! 
s(M/iety. He was its first class leader, \l^ tir^t recording steward 
and its a^econd Sunday-schord superintendent/* 

Having no church, the infant society did ^mc itenerating* 
Wnu Taylor hatl secured a let ft*r n church on Folsoni Street, 
hut it \\i\> con^ideretl too far from the center to serve the pur- 
pose. They hough t a site on Market Street, a part of the ground 
now muufiifHl by the Palace Hotel, but their h'tle was conteeteH, 
and Ihi^ cbureh fHs|iosses^rfl They appealerl, hut at la§t tlu* 
trustticH, ** worn out with the fruitless and cxtK^nsive litigation, 
abandoui'd ihe eoutest/' Meantirrte the society moved info Muiie 
Halh a hurlding whicli 8too<l on Huj^h StriH^t, where now gtandet 
Hh* (iecidi'Utal HojeL Hitc Briggi* dn*w hirge audienct**, an^ 
the church proe-p^recL His niission ¥.mi in 1J^5'*, was a great ilija- 
acl vantage to the church he served » though it wm greatly bh*!*jieii 
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to the goofl of tlie oaui?c\ Hi*5 reinovnl to Powell Street Church 
by the nuxt eunfurcnce was another los^ii, Tht? arrival of N, P, 
Heath goon after couferenee, supplied the church agaii). He in- 
duced them ttj build on their lot on FolBom vStreet. The house 
wflii finished, being iledieated Jan. 7» 1854, In order to accom- 
plish their purpose, they had to borrow $5UO0 at t!iree per eenL 
a month. Thi.s neces^sitated raijiin^ sfloO a month interest. 
Withal it was! only a very plain buildin|^^ of wooden materials, 
and of in.^lgnifieant sijje. The ehnrch had a hard struggle for 
existence during the next three yearj4. In 1854 Edwurd Bunnister 
wag appointwL In 1855, D. A. Dryden. He could not long 
ptand the prei^^ure of financial emharrasi^nient, and left the plaeo. 
For a tini-e they depended on gratuitous labor. E. I?. Dunlap, at 
length, took pai=^toral siijiervision, until the next conference. At 
the conference of IBo^i an approyjriation of $1,400 was made- 
froni the missionary society for immediate relief, and X. 1\ 
Heath was again appointed. He made a vigorous etfort to pay the 
del)t under the promise of a transfer East as soon as he liad ac- 
complished the work; He did it, and only a few months after 
conference left, never to return. He was a good preacher and 
had some excellent eharaeteri sties for this fielrl. 

W. H. Frmv, who had huen appointed to Alameda circuity 
succeeded to the pastorate of this ehnrch. The church, now frwr 
from debt, with better streets and sidewalks leading up to it, be- 
gan a more prosperous career. In 185^, J, A, Bruner, In 1859, 
B. I). Sinionds. In 1861, J. D, Blain. 

And now we come to another step in the progress of thi^ 
church. This Happy Valley church, this Market Street church, 
this Music Hall church, this Folsom Street church, ii= about to 
take another location and anotlier name. The church was al- 
w^ays dissatisfied with its location. lender the leadership of Mr, 
Blain, they now sold their property on Folsom Street for $8,000. 
They bought lots on Howard Street, just below Third, for 
$15,000. A part of this ground w^as sold for enough to pay the 
balance on the new location-, so they had a good place for church 
purposes, good at least for the time, free of debt. As possession 
of the Folsom Street property had to be given immediately, thi? 
church w^as again without a home. A beautiful example of Ca- 
tholicity relieved them of embarrassment. The How^ard Presby- 
terian Church, aftenvard located on Mission Street, were then 
worshiping in a small wooden bnilding on the corner of Natoma 
and Jane Streets. They generously gave the use of their church 
to the Methodists, and it was used by them until they had a 
church of their own. At first they only finished the basement, 
roofing it over for immediate use. It w^as opened Dee. ^1, 1M2., 
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The cof?t of chun?h ami parsona^^c, exclusive of lot. was $1"?,00(.L 
Tha winter of 18tii2-->, wai^ a &^eas?on of unus^iual prosperity. Re- 
vi%'al infiuenues? prevailed, anrl the church wai? built up in num- 
bers and intiueneu. In thii fe^prin^^ the i*oeiety proceeded to fin* 
ish their church. It wna dedicated Oct. 18, 18G3. Meantime 
the cons^titutional term of two years had expired. Mr, Blain 
could not Ix^ returned by the bishop. On the urgent recommen- 
dation of the trustees and presiding elder, the charge was left to 
be mipj>lied. Bluin located. The church was without a pastor. 
Blain wan witlmut a church. Under the circumstances he eould 
go where he pk*fli?ed. He greatly plea^ied himself and all con* 
eerned by going to Howard t^tret^t for another year. .Kever was 
the constitutional limitation of the pa.^onite more unforlunaTe 
than in tbigi ca^^. X ever was a ruse to break hnv more jusstittafde 
than that tacitly agreed to by the sainted Bishop Janes, 

In 18(i4, J, T. iVek was appointed pastor. During hh ad* 
mini stmt jrm, a pipe organ was placed in the church. In ISfi^J. 
H. Cox, During lii^ three years the property was greatly im* 
proved, &nd it?^ indebtedness paid. In 18(jl). L. Walker. In 
187^, F. K, Jewell In 1875, T. Guiird. In 1878, M. (\ Brigg^. 
In 1H81, F. F. Jewell, A church debt was again pai<i otf. and im- 
provenients to the extent of $3,000 added. Thomas Harrison, 
*^ the boy preacher,** coiulucted a most valuable revival In this 
church. ' In 1884, G. \V. Tzer. In 1887, H. Harcrnirt. In D^!)0, 
S, V. f^ch. In \Hm, W, W. Oasc. In 181)7. J. A. B. Wibon. 
The nieni tiers of this church hav<» largely moved up town, so 
that I he figures arc not nearly as large a.-^ tliey have )»een. Mem- 
bers if 54, pn^bationers 30, loral preachers 2, i^elu)hirs in Sunday* 
R'hcHil 3*>ri, unc elinreh valued at JiJtio^lJOi), one parsonage vahied 
at $5,000, paid pa s^torSfi^, 5 00, pR^siding elder $170, liinhop^ $30, 
raiK^d ftjr mi.'^j^ion!* $25;fo, 

R, H. Dunbip, then a located pa^aeher of the Chureii Btiutlt. 
reached Xevatbi about tlu- middle of .\ugust, 1850. Ho cann* 
for gold, but did jiot forget hi^ (fod. The tirj^t Sumbty after his 
arrival he *' p readied in a elaphoard hauHt% to at )ea.-*t oru* bun- 
dn*<l rt»d-shirted inineri?." PrL'vioujs to thi^ a man by the namo 
of David son I a Incal elder in the same ehureli, Imil held ^erviee^ 
but hIhkH this time he went away. Mr. Dunlap preached uct% 
only at Nevada but South of Dt*er Creek and iit tiold lUm. In 
the la*^t'nHni>'d place be hcbl p^erviccF in tlic houM* of a Mr, 
Swci^ney^ wlux'*!* wib* wai* n ('uM>l>erbjnd l*resi)ytenan. At the 
wedding of two daughters* of thi^ fairdlv Mr. Ihinlap olHciated, 
and ala^, tluil tl must lie ^tiiteij ^Wk he nfliciated at two funertiU 
in the JMime family, Nortli of .Vevada, at bis own eump'tire, he 
piTwbed iM'easionally to as many an would eome. Abmit the 
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time of Dunlap's arrival, came also C. A. Leaman, and they 
worked together in harmony. Soon they were joined by J. J. 
Cleveland, then just out of old Wesleyan, but not yet a preacher. 
Still he greatly helped in the effort to ke^p up regular services. 
In the Spring of 1851 Calvin Lathrop, a local preacher, came to 
take charge, but remained only a short time, leaving it again in 
the hands of Dunlap. It does not appear that Mr. Dunlap gave 
his whole time to the work, but labored as he could in connection 
with his mining operations. However, he had frequent calls to 
attend funerals, in some instances of men whose names were un- 
known. As soon as a society was organized, Mr. Dunlap joined 
it, and thereafter was available as a supply. The different ac- 
counts of the first church building enterprises are somewhat 
vague. As near as can now be ascertained, a church was erected 
first on Broad Street, on the hill, in a place afterward used as 
a cemetary. This was dedicated iii the Summer of 1851 by Dr. 
Briggs. In the Fall a building was purchased in a more eligible 
location, for the sum of $250, which Leaman reported comforta- 
ble and well-seated. In the Summer of 1852 the church on the 
hill was moved down into the town, probably on the lot now in 
use. In the Fall of 1851 Adam Bland arrived and took charge, 
after which it is comparatively easy to trace the changes which 
took place in this church. 

In 1853, J. R. Tansey. In 1854 a new church was built and 
dedicated about the middle of November, by J. Daniels, then 
presiding elder of the district. In 1855, W. Morrow was pastor. 
In the summer of 1856, both the church and parsonage were 
destroyed by fire, but rebuilt in a few months. In 1857, D. A. 
Dryden was pastor. In 1859, J. A .Bniner. In 1860, W. G. 
Deal. In 1862, J. B. Hill. Nov. 8, 1863, the church was burned 
again. The insurance did not pay the debt. With great zeal, 
Mr. Hill set about raising money to build another church. Be- 
fore the close of his pastorate, in 1864, it was done. In 1864 
D. A. Dryden. In 1867, C. H. Northup. In 1869, J. W. 
Stump. In 1872, P. L. Havnes. In 1873, G. Clifford. In 1874, 
P. Y. Cool. In 1875, C. E. Bich. In 1876, W. S. Urmy. In 
1878, J. Coyle. In 1879, J. L. Mann. In 1881, E. Jacka. In 
1883, W. B. Priddy. In 1885, W. Anguin. In 1890, J. Chris- 
holm. In 1892, J. T. Murrish. In 1895, W. C. Gray. He was 
still pastor at the close of this historical period. There wore 
then 201 members in full connection, 15 probationers, and 320 
scholars in the Sunday-school. Value of church $9000, parson- 
age $2,100. They paid the pastor $1,250, the presiding elde- 
^100, the bishops $5. Baised for missions $45. 

West of Sacramento City, lying along Cache Creek, is 9 
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gion of gruat fcTtirity, well atkpted nlikf for grain or fniit. It 
WHS earh- settk^d by farm ere » and in various (luarterii villages 
began to appear as centers ni iwcial and buBinesii intere.^te. Wo 
nhall *!ee from time 1o time, emerging from this general field of 
work* a number of appnintment?? of givater or let^s importanee. 
It first ap]iear!f; as a uliargf. ualled Caehe Creek in the appoint- 
ments of 185L Iti? pdf^tor wa^ H. B. Sheldon, In 1853 it wa;^ 
eoupled vvith the Saeraniento Hiver, and J. Ben hem wa^^ pasf^tor. 
He loht his Iif(^ (ai the work. In 18o4 t'ache Cri^t'k ^^tands alcim% 
and is left to he i^upplie*!. In 1853, it does not appear in the 
hst of apiwintment:^. In IHoti it u on the Marysville distriet 
instead of the 8aeramento m Wfore, and was left to he supplied. 
It was supplied, for it wa^ duly reported the next ymr, but by 
whom is now unknown. In 1857 t lie re were 34 members in full 
eonneeti*m, lU j>mba tinners, and one loeal preaelier. That year 
R. Hobart and M. ('. Baker wert* pastors. In 1858, on the Sae* 
ramento district, is a charge called t'aelNn'ille and Pntah, with 
K* H. Dunlap, pastor, and one to l>e supplied. Tlu- next year 
Dunlap was alone. In 18(50, it is on the Petaluma district and 
H, J, Bland was pastor, with -K IX Bullnek for hel|)en In I8in, 
it wfl!? as?4oeiated with Vaea^ ille with B, F. Stivers and !>. Walker, 
pastors. Jn lH(t^ it was alone with ♦!. t'orwin, pastor. In 18(1*1, 
J, W. Burton, In 1864 it wa^ nowhen^ to Im* found, it did noi 
apprar again until 1807, when Cachville jnid Buckeye was an 
appointnu-nt on the Sacramento district, V. tlrove pa?«tor. In 
18(j8jt was Woodland and Caehe^'ille, with W. (\ Curry, pastor. 
In 18(»f*, (-at-heville circuit was t*"* In* supplied. In 1870 it was 
NUpplieil by J. B. Ilartsough. In 187:^, it was left to be snpplied. 
In 187;^ i*t was snpplieil by R, Scofichh In 1874, Cacheville, 
Knight V Landing and Donegans, brid J. \L flinnian as pastor 
In 1875, (VicbeviHe and Knight's Landing had R. W, Williani- 
win a.*^ pahtor. In 1870, E* Kendall was ^lastor and raehorille 
sttMx! alone. In L^t^, B, K Hlioads, In 187H, H. J. Bland. In 
1H7IK Catln'ville and Madison had H, .1. Bland as nastnr. In 
1880, Caeheville was alone with E, A. Hazen pastor. It was then 
im the Fetalnma distnet. In 1881, S. C, Elliott, In 1884, H. 
H, Slavens was pastor. In 1885, raclieviflc dinai^peared, but 
its former associate. ^latlison* was to !k' snp|dit*d. In 188f>, Mttdi- 
mn was snpplii'd by W, S, Bryant, In 1887, neither CaclHnilte 
nor Madison was in tbi' list. In 1880, Yolo and Madison had C» 
IL Kirkbritle as pastor. In 1800, Yo!o was ahin*' with C. E, 
Winning, jiastor. In 1801, Ycdo and Madison w*ere fteparaio 
charges. Winning at the former and J, Thomns, a supply, in the 
latter. In 180i, Madisot* and Ynio, W. (\ Robfns, In 
1B03, Madifloo and Ouinda are togetb^r and L, W. Simmnnfi 
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Dr, In 1894, the former charge had \V, Norton, a mp- 

^ mi Yolo wai^ with Bhicks, I). W. Calfeu paf^tor. In lH\Ky, 
the former charge had F, W. Loyd pastor, while Yolo and Blacka 
contimied as bt*fore. In 1896, 5ludi&on and Giiinda had J. L. 
^'Case for pastor. Case cIor*s the history of Madii^oE and (fuiiKki. 
There wtTo 101 menibers in full t?onneetion, 35 prolutiioiiers, 
:^ local preachers, and 5:3 scholars in the Sunday-^ichool. There 
were two churches valuetl at $32tKL one f>ai's<mage vulned at 
-$400, They paid the pastor $365, presiding elder $37, bishops 
$3, Raised for mib;sionB, |Uj, Yolo and Blacks, with Calfee 
pastor, reported t>5 members hi full connection, ti probationer's, 
one eliurcli worth $2^00, and one parsonage worth $1500. They 
hail two Hunday-j^chools aggregating i)0 scholars. They paid the 
pastor $o:^5, presiding elder -$4:?, bishops $L Kaised for mis- 
sion b, $7. 

Besides the above, J^Iadison has a little history preceding th© 
date of its swallowing up Cacheville. it appears^ as a separate 
<;harge in 1880, with C. R. Nugent, pastor. Ln 188^, i\ G, Bu- 
chanon was pastor. In 1883, H. II. Hlavens. In 1884 and In 
1885, it was left to be supplied. In the last-named year it was 
.added to Yolo, with Slavens pastor. From 1874 to 1877, ser- 
vices were Iicld at C'ottojiwood Church and Shaffer.* school -house 
by D. Archer, a local preacher, who it seems sold the ground 
on which the town of Madison is built. In the sale he reserved 
a site for a church, on which a building was erected which cost 
$2228. The men who seemed to l»e most active and useful in this 
work wTre D, Archer, R H, Arclier, S. \Vo<>ton, I. M. Garautte, 
G, W, 8ci>tt, and John Penney. It was finished in February, 
1880, and dedicated by Dr, Jewell. Previously meetings had 
been held in an unfinished nnll by ^Ir. Archer, and with the help 
of W. C. Curry, of Woodland, a church of 14 meniliers was organ- 
ized. As to the church at Guinda, tbe following note must suf- 
fice : A Mrs. N. 0. McGrew began to stir up preachers and people 
in regard to sendees In that place early in 1890. She at last 
succeeded in obtaining the help of Jonathan Thomas, a local 
preacher, who began holding meetings in a hall, June 4, 1801. 
A few months later a society was formi^d consisting, at first, of 
only three members. In February, 189'?, a union meeting, witfi 
Bev. ^Ir. Dexter, of the Congregational Church, resulted in a 
large increase. In September, 1801, Wm. H. Miller donated .i 
church site. In due course of time a church was begun, but not 
finished until 1897. It had long before been used in an un- 
finished condition. Humsey is also a preaching place in the same 
-charge. It has an organization, but no church building. 

Among the appointments of 1850 is one designated 
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" fViithir RiiTr/' pre^uiiiubly tlie region near the river of that 
name, lying alKne ]U eon ti lien ee with the SiKTameiita* The 
lower part whb valuable for farming purfK>sei?, the upper for 
nulling, Out of thit^ region, of ?tieh indefinite boimdan% Marys- 
vilk' wai^ the Hr^t dii^tinet point of s^iiftieient strength to stand 
alone. 80 far ai? knowTi, IK A» Dry den waii iU fir^^t pastor, J. 
W, Brier followed hinj, Iw^ing the supply ^ent from the eonfer- 
<*nee (TK^eting^ (*f ]W5L Ju^t when a ehnrch was fir^t built it 1*5 
mm inifJoK^ibl*^ to teli. We know thai in the Advocate of Mai^rh 
3, 185*^, Mr. Brier reports a "temporary ehureh *' with a deht 
of $80U, whit4i debt he had redueed one-half. He also stAtod 
that they wen* planning for a new briek ehurt*h, which they 
hojM'd to bavc^ eornpieted bef^>re the next j^ession of the confercnee. 
Thai eh»reh was* built, Hud i« the one now in ut^. It was 40x(>0, 
wiih a fmsement ^^tory. The auditoriiun above had a low ceiling, 
only 15 iVet »n the tlear. Befon* the new ehurtdi wa^ finished, 
file old one wtis^ Inirned to the ground, a loss to the society of 
about $4dU. The ehureh lot wm large enough to hold a parson- 
i\f£t\ which in after yenrs wai? built. But the Hrst attempt tn 
hit i hi a parsona*re was on a scale ton large fcir success. While 
Dr. Hri^^f^}^ was pa^tor^ they erwted a building 3(1x32, quite 
** noniHJon like.'' whfch stoofl in a Ix^autiful Irxnition on the other 
i-irle of the slouudi. The church debt and the purs^nage debt 
proved too uinch for I he financial strength of the church, and the 
bitter Uiis lost. Subsf.Hjuefitly, a less ]>retentions hrick parsoii- 
HgQ, of about fiix rooms, wai* built on the cbnreh lot, which an- 
i^wered the* pnrpom^ for many ve^irs. In ipifte recent times this 
gavi* plae*' to n luueh better Iruilding of \vood. 

The df lit contractcfl by building the eburch became a great 
burdi'u Tt) ihe Hiert^ty. It was rtnce near Uons,^ lost to them. In 
IHCtiK the pewK «ere sold, bringing only the meagre sum of 
$t?.00n. A( anofbiT Mm*\ either l>efore or after, the basement 
was NO Id to the city for pchool |>nrpoiit*s. The city did not own 
anv fiart uf the gnmnrb nor tliil it ever do anything to keep the 
huiltling in repair, Hesiiles, tt was a well-known fact that its 
title was lcj,'ally defective. To the credit of the ehunli Ir* it syiid 
that they never ft>r a nuuuent thongbt of takiuij advantage of 
this fact t(v disposH*ss the city of what they had honestly sold it 
At hint the city gavo up it** right, the parties who had Ixmght the 
pews were detid or moved away, ibi- ehnrch was fnx* of debt, hut 
It emerged from its fi nancin I st niggles weak in numbi*rp and in- 
(liience. What fiirthi*r rhanges oceurntl will be not^d in eonnee- 
tion with the pastoral wi*rk that followed. 

Ill lHr*:{, H. i\ Br^njton was appointe*! to this charge. He did 
not long rrmain« but who followed rs now unknown, In 1^54, D. 
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A. Dryden wa^ pa^^tor. In 1855, M. 0. Brigg:^. In 1856, J. A. 
Brtmer. In 1S5S, J, IX Blain, In 1859, W. J. Maclay- hi 
ISOlj D. Deal. Hti was n faithful wntuhman in jhoit than one 
tHinse. Tire winter r.f 18(M"2, ua?* noted for its fltiod^^. The leg- 
islature was il riven (kut of SiUTaniunto beeanse of the inuntlatioii. 
It wai^ ])layfnlly !-ai<l that they tlid !iot rake kindly to cold water. 
Mary^-ville was near being inunduted i\]m. Ont' night the city 
wats i=tartkd by the fnrioun ringing of the ML^hodit^t belL The 
people hurrying on I heir elotht^;;! found tho waters within a very 
few ineht^s of the to]j of the em hank men t, Mr. Deal had not 
gone to bed, but inEiteadj had beeu patroHng the levee, Seeing 
the danger, he had Tais*>d the alarm, nn<l savtKl the city from an 
overtiow^ In \mt, \\\ it. Deal was pa^^tor. In 1854, J. B. Hitt. 
Tlie dnireh at thij^ time was perhaps in its worst condition. That 
Winter witnei^sed a long and faithful campaign against Bin, on 
the part of tlieir faithful pa*;tor and the handful of members he 
fountl. The strnggle was har<L but rei^ults jnsitified the outlay. 
Several eimversionh: (jeenrred, among them two who became more 
than usually useful to the eluireh. WiMiam (iuuimow, a native ef 
England, whose wife ha<l long been a faithful Christian, eon- 
eluded t> go with her in the Heavenly way. He was a black- 
smith, doing a prosperous business, was liberal, soon became an 
otlieial mendier, and still lives to help the ehureli in WatRvnville. 
His (Todly wife went home some yiiars ago. 

Joseph B. Emmal was horn in C'eadin'ville, Xew Jersey, Aug* 
9, 1S14, eame to California in May, 1850, and soon after settled 
in MarysvilJe. Returning to tlie East in 1854, he was marrierl 
to IMiss ]5ilary Jane Hand, a native ni Epping-^ ^ew Hampshire, 
bom XoY. 3(i, 1834. She was a meniher of the church and he 
was favorably disponed toward it, but never decided on living a 
Christian life until this time. His conversion is instructive. 
For several nights ]ie went to the altar seeking pardon, but with- 
ovit relief* One night he told them he thought he knew what was 
the matter. There was a duty he owed to God that he needed to 
do, after which he felt snre there would be l>etter ground of 
hope. Though a man of good moral habits, he had fallen into a 
practice, too often followed by Christians, of i"enting property 
for saloon purposes. The next day he disposed of such complicity 
with sin, and, when night came, he had no need to go to the 
altar. God had accepted him. That his conversion w^as genuine 
was evidenced a few nights later. The alarm of fire called him 
from his slumbers. Going in the direction indicated, he sud- 
denly met a man at a street corner, with whom lie formerly had 
some business difficulty. For several years they bad never recog- 
nized each other in any way, Emmal stoped his antagonist say- 
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ing, "It may U& mv property that i^ now burning, but no dif- 
ference,! vrant to ^^ay that I have ilone wrong in liokMng a gnulg'^ 
against you, auil without asking anything from you, I want lo 
ehakt^ your hand anrl my that I feel no unkindne^s toward you, 
and wish you to foel that hen?ufter we arc friendB/' The niun 
readily confessed his own wrong rloing, they were reconeiknl, and 
lived in friendjihip from thnt thiy. 

He removed to Han Franeifseo in ISiUL It was a most eom- 
mendahle spirit wliieh led him to say. "' I ought to go where I 
am most needed/* and m his membership in the eitj" began in the 
Bethel t'lmreh on Alitision Street, That being s<^ld, and thi* 
eociety having removed U\ an inetmvenient distanee from his 
residence, he belonged suceepj^ively to Powell Street, ('entral, and 
Grace Churches, in the last named of whieh he waits hi?^ corona- 
tion. In 1865, (\ ^^ Anthony followed llilL 

The wint£*r of 186fj-7 was n uiemoralde ])eriod in the hi&tory 
of n\\ tiie ehnrehes in MarysviMe. t?evival intluenres began to 
be manifest Jn the MeihiMliht t'hiireh during the winA' of prayer. 
Meetings were helil and the interest inerease*!. By the cIo3*l* of 
January thirty now members had la-en added in the church. 
Among the earlieiit of these wa;^ James Williamson. He waw 
horn in Seotland, K<»v. — , 1H"/(L Ml* marrierl Miss Jane Hysloo 
In 1840. He eame to America about nine years afterwanl, leav- 
ing his family behhifl hinu He and his wife were memW^rs of the 
Presbyterian Chureh in Scotland, hut he l»*st his interest iti 
Tcligion to a large extent after Ids arrival in ralifornia. lie 
settled in Marysville ami engaged in the business of a wholesale 
and retail grocer He was }rrf(spiToiit* and respected. At thft 
time of hiii tx>n version it was a finnncial h^ss to heeome a Metho- 
dists He counted the eost and paid the jiriee. Hts conversion 
wai* cU^ar an<l beautiful. He tf>i>k great interest in chureh work, 
which interest never diminislied until death. He had ime mti 
with fnm at this time, the wife. thn>e daughters an*l another srm 
joined him n few mouths biter. The wifi* and daughters joined 
the Methtxlifit t'hnreh on thc*ir certificates, and k^eamc valuahle 
workers with him. One of them married Edward (iarrett, one 
of our most esttH'uied young jueujbers. He and his father-in-law 
founded I he firm of Williamsfin mnl tiarrett, now so well known 
in Santa i'nu and other fjusiness eireles. i)ji condng to Sanhi 
. Onz Mr. Williatiistm became Sunday-school superintendent, an 
office he lield hmgn^r than any otiier person in this, the oldei^t 
Proti^sitant Ohitrch in California. He died in the faith, Oct. 

In Febnj»ry, 186?, Rev. A. B. Kar^e eame to Miirysvilli*. 
Union ^Tvices were held in the Pregbvterian Clmrck Mr. Earle 
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said that the revivHl which followeil wtia the most n^iarkable 
in the history of hiB evaa^elistic kibor^. Some years before, iB 
a eoiivendon held in Sao Franei.sco, a speaker j^aid, "Religion 
is played out in Maryj^ville/' The pastor of the Presbytemn 
Church of that plaee, who was present, aoj^wered, " It was never 
played in/' At the clo?e of that revival there was probably a 
larger per cent* of church nie!id>er^ according to the population 
than in any other city in California. That, with what had pre- 
ceded it, urore than doubled the menilien^^hip of the Methodist 
Episcopal Churelh 

Mr. X. Sowelh a county oiiicer at the time, had a pious wife^ 
and wati a friend to tlie el lurch, also a trustee, but had not yet 
decided the great tpiestion for biuijielf. He passed through the 
great revival without swmi ng to be moved, but after it was ovit^ 
at a pniyer-meeting that closed the Sunday evenmg service, he 
arose and sisked permission to join the chureh. He was received^ 
of course, and very faithfully i^t tended to his duties as a Chris- 
tian. But he found no comfort, tind when asked how he wa?? 
getting along, hi>i an.^wiT was invarialdy. ** It ie dark as night/' 
One dav l>e bounded into the study, his face nil radient with joy^ 
erying/^^^ 1 Ve crot it, i %e got it/' " Got what ? '' '' Why, T \& 
got religion/' Then he related to the deHghted pastor how^ he had 
l>een out to the Buttes to see a man on business, and how the mauj 
without reason, had afnised him, calling him all manner of 
names, and doing all in his power to }irovoke him, Sewell said 
al] he came to m\\ and i^ta rted for home. On the way he began 
to think to hinijiolf how strange his experience had been. He 
had not even been angry, he hail only pi tec! the poor fellow from 
his heart. Then he said it came to him, rjuiek as a tlash of 
lightning, that God had been doing a wonderful w^ork for him, 
and that he had not knowTi it. He then felt sure that he was a 
child of God. Praising his Savior, he hastened into the city to 
tell what great things the Lord had done for him. He and his 
wife still live, spending their declining years in a quiet retreat 
in San Francisco. A daughter of theirs is the wife of Senaca 
J one s , a wel I kn own m e m b e r of t he Ca 1 i f o r n i n co n f e ren ce. 

Personal gratitude ret pn res a brief reference, at least, to a few 
others of that ^larysville church . Sanford Blodget and wife, 
1o whom the church owed much. ^[r. Eastman^ for many years 
the clerk of Tuba County, and whose excellent wife we^t all too 
early to the bosom of the Savior. ¥r. Hartwell, and Mr. MeCor- 
mack, though not members of the church, were tmsteesj and 
helped much in the financial support of the society. Both have 
since gone to the other world. There arc many others, both men 
and women, who richly deserve to be named m this connection. 
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l>ut time Hiicl spacp forliifL Their rpcnrtl is in htrnven. Thev an* 
scaltcjrtHl, .^oine nn* di^ad, soirit' are living' eli^ewhere, and others 
have taken their place?. One of theR\ Jusritus^ (ireely, haj^ beeu ;i 
]a<hng layman hi tlve work of MethodiHui in tl>e State. H*^ 
Tiipres^nted the conference as a layman in IStU, and was a mem- 
bor of the book committee from JBi^2 to 1896. 

The summer of 1807, Haw gi'-c^it ehange.* in the etmdition of 
the ehnreh huihling. Wlien ereeted, a steeple surmounted, rather 
than oniamenteih tlie n>of. A fire wall, a eom?tant ^ourct* >f 
trouble in rainy weather, ro^e over four feet from the eaves. The 
steeple wap torn down, the roof raij?ect to the to]> of the fire wall, 
making a higher ceiling to the auditorium* while a frame yesti- 
bnle placed in front of the church added eonsidcrabiy to the geat* 
ing capacity of the building. The expen&e of these improvements 
was over $3,500, but it was all raiised in a short space of tiiii- . 
J. K. Martin was pastor in lJ^fi8* E, Bannister in 1870. As 
Dr. Banh lifter died before the end of his second year, -T. L. Bur- 
i^hard ttlliul out the time. In 187^^, C. E. Eich,^ In 1875 Wm, 
jrcPheters. In 1877, J. L, Trefren. In 1878, M. Miller, In 
1880, S. IL Todd. In 18S1, J, A. Van Anda- In 1883 it wm 
applied by H. M, Se.xton, Tn 1884, W. M. Woodward, Tn 18S7, 
E. K. Willis. During his pastorate a hellfrey wa.^ ndi]ed to the 
vei?tibule, and the bell, which had m long been rung from a plat- 
form, placeil therein. In 1891, J. P. Macaulev was pastor. In 
380'^, C, H. Beechgood. In 180<), T. Filhen,' In 1897, C, J. 
Chase, At this last date there were 7<^ meniliers and (? proba* 
tioners, Thert> were ViO schohnv in the Sunday-sehooL Thc*y 
paid the past^ir $l,:iOO. The prc^siding elder, $100, The 
highop^, $8. Rai^d for mission? $B3, 

San Francisco has the Jine?t harbor in the world. From the 
Ijcginning of the gold excitement to the present time the ship* 
of all nati€ns have l>ecn found there, Wm, Taylor was a man 
that never saw a fellow man that he did not plan to get at him. 
to save or help him in the Christian life. He was not long in 
San Franeiseo lite fore he began to look after the sailors. At all 
times they constituted a large part of the congregattom? that 
gathered to hear him on "Long Wharf," By the time of the 
confer en t*e met* ting of 1851 it wa?^ thought best to give him thai 
work ab>ne. — at least as much alnnr as h** would *'^'i*r taki- anv 
one work. So the appointment was made hcfcKn* thi^re was siuh 
II thing as a Bethel in existence. We can here only outline rhe 
hiptor\^ of this movement as it went thn'^ngh its variou*? ehange^i, 
from a floating ship in the harbor, to the imposing f^tructurp 
which novv' stands on California Street 

ITie ilr^t effort to si*tnin' a sanctiiarr for the seamen was 
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made by purchasing the old ship Panama, and mooring it to 
Da vie Street Wharf, It changed ite locality more than once 
while it was afloat. A lecture room was fitted up between decks 
that would seat about 300 people. The expense, up to this point, 
Heenis to have been $5,000, Sendees were fir*t held in the lecture 
room Nov. 16, 1851. A church was aterwards built on the main 
deck, which was dedicated April 24, 1853. In 185G, D. Deal 
became piistor. At that time Taylor reported 59 members, 5 pro- 
bationers, and 2 local preachers. I'uder the lead of Mr, Deal 
a lot was bought near the foot of Mission Street, the church 
taken from the deck of the !ijhip» and erected on the lot. 
This wm dedicated Jan. 35, 185:. In 185T, J. B, Hill 
In 185B, J. Daniel. In 185i), C. IL Xorthup, Mr, 
Xorthup cODclndi'd that an advantage would be gainrd 
if tbu name of the charge was changed. *' Bethel '' 
always seemed to indicate that the place wa? exclujiively 
foi saJlorfe. He desired to bring in another element, from 
whom he hoped better things, and so secured a change from 
Bethel to *' Mission Strectt Church.'' This gave great offense to 
many. Some were for e(mtesting the question in the courts. 
The conflict was at its ^vorst when the eonferenee of 1860 met. 
(Jnestions were put to Bishop Ames by the wholesale, but he was 
not willing to take any part in the matter. Great expectations 
were entertained that he would have to decide the question wdien 
he came to rearl nut the appointment. If he called it the Seamen's 
Bethel, it wonUl help the malcontents, but if he called it Mission 
Street Church, it would score a triumph ftir Xorthup. Knowing 
all this, a sensation was produced when the bishop quietly said, 
as he came to thiii? charge^ ^' Brother Xnrthup will work in the 
some place he did last year." The next year, and thereafter, 
until the property was sold^ the name of Bethel still adhered ^o 
ibis charge. In'l8l>l, it v^'ai^ left to be supplied. In 1862, A. 
Bland. In 1863, J. H. Tansev. In 1865. R. W. Williamson. 
In 1867, Wm. Hulbert. In 1869, Hulbert being still the pastor, 
the name was changed to "Bush Street and*Seamen's Bethel.'* 
Previously, C, E. Rich, acting as city niis&ionar^% had bought a 
lot on Bush Street, near Devisadero, and proceeded to build a 
house of worship thereon. Owing to a flnaneial crash that hap- 
pened about that time, the church w^as left badly in debt. Aa 
soon as the two charges were united the property on Mission was 
sold, and the proceeds used to pay the debt and build a parsonage. 
In 1869, when the Bethel ceased to be a church, it had 60 mem- 
bers, 5 probationers, paid its pastor $1,100, and seems altogether 
too much alive to be counted dead. But really that was the end 
of the Seamen's Bethel &o far as Methodism is concerned. Great 
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indignation followed, some threatened law anits, and aome left 
the chnroh, This occured the very year that Xorthnp died^ the 
man of till others nio&t intent on havinj£( the enterprij^e discon- 
nected from a seanien^e organization* Henceforth we have only 
to follow the fi^rtmies of the Bn^h Btreet f luirch and California 
Street J ite successor. 

E. S. Todd was paetor in 18?0. A, J. Neli?on in 1872. In 
1873, E. R. Dille. In 187r>, D. Deah In 1878, W. Peck. Peek's 
health failed before the close of his second year and Dr. Crary, 
whose family belonged there, was pastor until the close of the 
year. In 1880, R. L. Harford. During the two years of Dr. 
Harford's pastorate, the church was much enlarged and im- 
proved. In 1S82, T. H, Sinex. In 1885, F. D. Bovard. In 
1887, E. D. McCrearv^ In 1889, T. Fillien. This pastorale 
lasted iive years. During this period the last transformation 
took place. The church was sold, a lot was bought on Cali- 
(ornia Street, and the present Ijeantiful building erected thereon. 
A heavy debt was contracted, in part owing to promises having 
been made the pastor that were not kept. But for the generous 
aid of other churches it woidd have been lost to Methodism. In 
1894, W. R. GrxKlwin was pastor. In 1896, J. W, Phelps. He 
was the pastor at the close of this historical period. The follow- 
ing are the statistic: MemlierSj 130. Probationers, .5. One 
local preacher, 150 sun day school scholars. Church valued at 
$50,000, Parsonage, $4,0t>0. Paid pastor, $1,560. Presiding 
elder, $70, Bishops $14. Riiised for missions^, $110, 
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It almost takes one's breath to see the audacity of those 
pioneers. That conference meeting of ministers, little more than 
a ministerial association in character, came together to consult, 
to resolve, to do. They projected a depository. They founded a 
newspaper. They instituted a college. The strangest fact of all 
is that all those early enterprises have lived. They live to-day. 
They will live for generations to come. They deserve to live 
until the end of the world. In this chapter we shall give a brief 
outline history of each. 

The Book Depository. 

We have seen how Isaac Owen had two thousand dollars 
worth of books doubling Cape Horn while he was climbing the 
Rocky Mountains. We have seen how a room was fitted up in 
connection with Powell Street Church, the books placed there 
under, the care of the pastor, and thus a beginning was made in 
January, 1850. The approbation of the little band was cor- 
dially given to these preliminary steps, by electing Wm. Taylor 
book agent. They did more. They spoke decidedly of the needs 
of this field, and of its claims, in language intended for the 
agents in New York, and also for the general conference to con- 
vene the following May. And now let us see what was done. 
The books, and the Advocate office — ^those inseperable com- 
panions — went with- Taylor on the Bethel Ship, where they 
floated on the tides of the bay. Here they remained until the 
arrival of Alfred Higbie, whose connection with the affair shall 
be given in his own language. Mr. Higbie came on business for 
a New York firm. He reached San Francisco May 10, 1852. 
Haying attended to the business that brought him, he engaged 
in helping Taylor and Simonds in the office on the Bethel, which 
was then out in the bay. Mr. Higbie says, " In order that the 
Ibooks :and periodicals might be more accessible to the people of 

(71) 
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the city, and thiit the Advocate might have a more suitable offico, 
I propoi^ed to brother Tfiylor to hire n room on Clay Street, lo 
remove the books and Advocate office from the Bethel to it, put 
in quite an assortment of other books and stationary, and in 
fine to open a regxdar book-store. He thought well of the propo- 
sition, and about the fifi^t of January, 1853, everv thing was 
moved to 153 Wnshiugton Street^ additions made to the stock, 
and the store opened, 

"'About the first of January of the same year, Chas. Pierce, 
formerly connected with the branch depository of Boston, arnved 
in 8an Francisco. He proposed to go into partnership with me, 
and also offered his seryiees to the publishing c^ommittee as 
agent for the Advocate, His proposition was accepted, and he 
appears as agent in the Adrocate of February 17, 1853. Soon 
after this date brother Pierce houglit an intCTcst in the Evenifhj 
Journal, and gave most of bis time and attention to that paper, 
and so the work of the depository and Advocate fell into my 
hands. The room on Washington Street proved too small for 
our purpose, and I proposed to brother P. to go out and prospect. 
He hastily, and without further consultation, hired a band^boK 
sort of a place on Montgomen' Street, for $500 a month. We 
were hold to the contract and had to move in, though Pieree at 
once withdrew from the concern and gave his whole attention to 
the JonrnfiL The publishing committee then asked me to take 
the agency of the paper, which I did. As the sales amounted 
to but little more than tho rent, ft was evident that we mufit 
move again. The next place occupied was on the northeast 
corner of California and ^lontgomery Streets. Here we secur^ 
a very large and suitable room for the depository, and a fine room 
in the rear for the Adrocate. We stayed but a single month in 
the band-l>ox, and, by renting a romer of the new store^nnvm, we 
nnlueed the monthly rental to $150. At this jioint H. K Spier 
ht^'ame a f^ilent partner/' 

Business now increased, and everything seemed to indicate 
prosperity, when an event transpired that changefl their pros- 
ptTtti, Lci^s than a year passed when the owner, Samuel Brannon, 
ordered them Iti move ont. As the property was leased, he could 
not force them out unless he paid damagen. but damages were 
assi'ssed and paiel, and about tlie first of January, 1854, the a^air 
was moved to Clay Strciet near ^lontgomery. Higbie drew out, 
Allen became a partner, and under the firm name of Allen k 
Spier, tjie bmk tlepisiiory was long kept. It is true that during 
the whole time after tfie books were taken from the Bethel, 
neiUier the ehunyh nnr conference had control in its management, 
Ptill the Ijooki of our Concern wen! kept, sold at the usual di«- 
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count to preachers, and the store was a place of resort for thenij 
ven similar to tho one afterward owned and controlled hj the 
ChuretK 

The election of E, Thomas as editor was followed at no 
great distajice by the appointment of E. ^IcElroy as agent of thG 
N^ew York Book Concern. He was born in Albany, N. Y., June 
'^7, 1827, He was converted at the a ere of sixteen. Went out 
to work under the elder when twentj-, ^He w^aa received on trial 
in the Troy Conference m 1848. Received his elders order from 
Bisliop Janci^ in 185*2. Came to CaUfomia with impaired health 
the next year. In 1857, by request of the conference, he wag 
transferred to this. He had done one year's work in the pastor- 
tit o previouj^ly, organizing a clmrch at Knight's Ferry in 185 5. 
But his work in the department of literature, and more recently 
£is a Ia>Tnan, hm made his name well known on the whole Pacific 
Coast. From IS 56 to 1868 he was not only agent for the Advo- 
rate and hook depository. Ijut really assistant editor of the paper, 
probably writing more editorials than the editor himself. In 
18B8, Thomas was elected one of the hook agents of the Xew 
York Corjcern, with the nnderstandins: that he was to reside in 
San Francisco, and then McElroy turned his attention to busi- 
ness, in which he has been greatly prospered. He was married 
in San Francisco, his wife being one of the elect ladies promi- 
nent in church, missionary and benevolent work. In 1872 Mr. 
McElroy located, but has always held his position in the local 
ranks of the ministry. A part of this history can be best tohl 
l)y him. 

''As early as 1858, plans were inaugnrated by the edit-or and 
agfent to establish a Book Depository in San Francisco. Cor* 
respondence with this in view was opened with the New York 
Book Concern, and at first a few Sunday-school books were 
received. These w^ere kept on sale and for gratuitous distribu- 
tion. Soon the demand for our publications became more 
general, Jind a line from the whole catalogue was ordered. Our 
newspaper office became too strait for the business, and thoughts 
were turned towards securing larger quarters. A permanent 
liome was greatly desired^ and as we coidd get no money from 
New York with which to purchase a plant, the editor wejit out 
among the friends of the church and solicited funds for such a 
purpose. He secured S^'i,500, which became the nucleus of otn' 
book depositor}^ property in this city. A lot on Sutter Street, 
Just east of Montgomery, was purchased for $5,000. Half the 
amount was paid with the contribution money, and a mortgage 
on the property was given for the rest. Meantime the lot was 
rented for a cattle yard, and its monthly rental paid all accruing 
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interests, taxes^ incidental expenses, and left a small margin 
for a sinking fund. As time went on onr lot ebgan to appreciate, 
and when it wa?? worth $l'^»t)(}0 it was sold, and the money in- 
YCsted in a lot on Mission Street, near Thirds and a three-story 
brick bnildiug erected thereon- At the completion of the build- 
ing our capital had been consumed, and a debt of t^Sj^OOO had 
b€?en incnrrod. This debt was snhseqnently paid by the New York 
Concern, and the property wa^ ilt'cdcd to them. The general 
conferance of 18C0, under the influence of our delegation, 
ordered the purchase of propertVj and the establishment of w 
depOBitory as ^>on as praeticabk*. By conference time in IHGo, 
the booka and paper were in their new quarterSj and with great 
rejoicing it was learned that the change had diminished the ex- 
pense of the Advomte $3,000 per annum." 

The breaking out of the war and the consequent change in 
the character of the currency led to a serious complaint against 
the management of the depository. California never departed 
from a gold standard during the entire national conflict. The 
Book Concern in New York, which always had control of our 
depository, conducted all its business on the basis of greenha^^kg, 
except with California* Still we had to pay just as much in 
gold for our books as we would have to pay in New York in 
currency. Some refused to order any more books from the 
depository, preiering to deal with New York, and in that ea^ 
the bills were always settled sati&factorily in gTB^ibrtcks. The 
discontent culminated in 1871. The delegates elected wem 
pledged to secure relief, if such a thing were poH^ible. J. It 
Tanspj^V W. J. Maelay, Otis Gibson and J. H. Wythe were the 
ministerial, and E. G, Davisson and Edward Mwjn;^ the lay 
delegates. They did their work welK A publishing committee 
was appointed by the general conference with such p>werf* hb 
had never been given before to any body on this Coast. Th*'y 
were to fix the cost of books, as well as the price of the paper* 
They were to nominate the agent, those at New York having 
power tp con Ann or reject. The committee consigtcd of five, 
three ministers and two la}Tnen. Those appointed were: minifr^ 
^ters, J, W. Ross, George Clifford, C. V, Anthony ; lameri, B, 
Mojigrovc, and K. .\io*>re. They nominated J/R Hill, than 
whom no better could have Iwen made. He was. after a little 
contention with the agents at New York, confirmed, and by the 
next confenancc session a new regeme was fairly inaugurated. 
It had long been seen that our location on Missmn Street was 
an unfortunate one, and the next thing undertaken by the com- 
mitte© was to move to Market Street A room was rented and 
the books moved. The pnipcrty wnB sold for aliout $33,000 n^.. 
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But thousrh the N<?w York agents readily agreed to the sale, they 
were lessVilling to buy. They wanted the money sent to ^N'ew 

I York. This could never have been done without a lawsuit. After 

\ ennsiderahle eniifliet, and the Iobs of a most excellent opportunity, 
they consented to the purchase of the lot now in use, for $25,000, 

► The decision to buy that ground wii^ reached one dark foggy 

, Bight by the side of a huge bonfire in Paciiic Grove, the only 
place where the committee conld, at the time, be got together. 
We need not longer continue this history,, except to say, the New 
Y'ork agents added sufficient to what we had, to put np the build- 
ing at 1037 Market Street, and in recent years have treated our 
interests with all the consideration we eould in reason expect. 

Our faithful and greatly beloved agent died October 5^ 1886, 
He had for some time previously boon unable to attend to the 
work of the depository except in part, and it wa& neessarj" to 
have a successor as soon as practicable. The man was soon 
selected, and J. D. Hammond was appointed. He had been since 
\6\j6 coimccted with the Nevada Conference, \vhich naturally 
threw him into the interests of our work here. When the Nevada 
tVmference was made into a mission he fell into the California 
Conference. Rh father was a member of the Genesee Conference, 
and he a native of the State of Ki^w York. He graduated in 1866 
from the Aleghany College, and married Miss Sarah E. Powers 

fthe same year. He at once united with the rrenesee Conference, 
lis first appointment being to the Clarence Seminary at Evans- 
\ille, from which place he came to California, only to pass on 
io his work in Nevada. His desire to come to this Coa^t grew 
out of a eon vernation with Ur, Thomas, his father's particular 
frionrb Dn Hammond represented the Nevada Conference in 
the general conference, during most, if not all the time he 

[belonged to it. He represented the California Conference in the 
eneral conference of 1892. He was a member of the Nevada 

^Senate from Ormsby Coimty two terms. He was thirteen con- 
secutive years a presiding elder in Nevada, 

One othctt* personality deserves attention in this connection. 
Ever since the fall of \M8 the most prominent employee of the 
depository, excepting only the agent, lias been Wm. Abbott, To 
pastors and the pec pie attending Ontral Church, he has been 
in the lead as a iayniam He was born in Brockville, Ontario, 
Canada, in 1840. He eame to California in 1862. When Cen- 
tral Church was organized he became a regular attendant upon 
its services, and an active member of the Sunday-school He 
did not then belong to the church, having scruples about joining 
because of his exalted ideas of the character involved. At a 
watch meeting held at the close of the year 1867, Dr. Thomas 
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conducting the servicer, lie decided the question and gftve hi^ 
name to the churt-h. His dmsion proved to he his eonversion- 

The year 186S bt?canie a somewhat important date period in 
the life of ^Ir, Abbott That year, in its first hour, he joined 
the church. That year he retiinied to Canada and married the 
woman whose life liaa so happily hleuded with his own. That 
year^ in September, after his return, he entered the depository^ 
where hiB hfe work was to be done. During the whole histciry 
of the Central Sunday-school, until quite a recent period, he 
was never absent from its sessions unless out of the city. As 
secretary, assistant secretary, assistant superintendent, or super- 
intendent, he has been an integral part of it. He has beon aim 
one of tbe most faithful of the official members of the church. 
His work in the city church extension movement, in the Cali- 
fornia Bible Soci^y, and in the Btate Sunday-School Associatimi 
can never be forgotten. 



The Califohku Christian^ Advocate, 

Hear Dr, Briggs on the origin of the Advocate . In *in article 
pulilijihed in that papi»r December 30, 180G, he says: "We had 
met in the parlor of D, L Mof^ on Stockton Street, and consulted 
and planned, as fjravely as though we had lx*en a conference in 
both luimc and dimensions. We seerncd to hear the tread of the 
coming milliong, and must have an organ — what is a cimrch 
without jin orjsfan? Our population was largely made up of men 
in the full vigor of life, endowed with the highest average in* 
falligence known to history, drawn by mercenary motives and 
impelled by an energy which seas and mountains and rivers and 
rocks could not discourage. In one respect our plan was apns- 
t».ilic, we went by two and two, and preached and canvassed h* 
we went. Tf the cwiperationists will pardon such a heresv, we 
fotmd comiR^ition the very best method of cooperation.* I 
vividly recall trips among the mining camps with the tiretets 
brckthiT Owen, he taking one side of the street and T the other 
*»f whalever passed for a street, entering everv brush tent, canvi« 
6tore, cabin, saloon, and gambling house with surpriseB of botlr 
j^UfTi'iss and failure/* 

The pa|KT, Rtartin^ under such auspiees, l*egan its issuea on 
the I nth of (h'tiiWr, IK-.l, U^ mmuu miihnTmaum and torms 
were a^ folloivfi : *' Californm ChriHtkn Adromf*i, U published 
wtM-kJy m S«n Francisco under the patrmiage of the Cnltfomit 
dtstru-t MethodiHt KjMKM>pal Chumh. (Wimiftee of puhlicotion 
Daniel L. mm, J. B. B^md, Is+tac Owen, M. (\ Briggs md 8 J> 
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Simonds. M. C\ Brings and S. D. Simonda, editors. For one 
year, $<>.()0; for sk nioiith??, $S.:}0; for thm? months, $2.bQ. 
Single copies '^5 cents?/' The reader probably myi^, "A pretty 
high price, how large was it?^- Four pages, each about 16 x 92 
inches. At the price named there were no divitlen^ls to man- 
agers, no salaries to tiditort^. \either were these eomniissiens t*> 
agents* The pastor who collected a subscription was expected 
to send the whole ainonnt, and send it i|iiiekly. With all that, 
there were times wlicn the brethren had to step under heavy de- 
ficiencies, paying tlicm ont of their own meagre salaries. When 
Jfn Dry^len returned from the conft^rence f^e^sion of J 853. he had 
no watch. He had given it to keep the AdvocatF going. The 
second volume reduced the price to $5*00. Kot only had they 
reduced the price, but they increased the size. The increase was 
very little, only ahout an inch each way, but it was a hopeful 
increase and indicated progress. In 18fi3 the price was made 
$3.o0. In 1.s:9 it was made fp^.Ta. Xot long afterward it was 
m.bi). In 187ft it was made $2,70. Xot long afterward it wm 
$9. .10, where it rtinaintxl until verv recent time:^, when it beeanic 
$2.0U. 

The changes of the head may be of interest to some. The 
first was certainly a very expressive and appropriate one. The 
Golden Gate, with Telegraph Hill in tlie foreground. A cross 
rises from the hill, on the shaft of which are the words, " love/' 
and " knowledge," and on the cross beam, " a new church," In 
1855 the head was changed so as to admit the words " and tem- 
perance journal." One page at that period being given to tem- 
perance niatt4*rs, mostly to reports of work done by^ and for, the 
Sons of Temperance. When Tbonias assumed the editorial 
management the artistic head was left off, and the name of the 
paper, in various type, has been the head until an artistic one 
was restored by the present editor. 

Dr. Briggs retired from the editorial management August 
26, 1852. S. D. Simonds resigned in 1854, hut was re-elected 
in 185r5. From 1854 to 1855, j] D. Blain one of the members of 
the publishing committee, did most of the editorial work. In 
1855 E. Merchant w^as traveling agent and associate editor. 
Wliile Thomas was editor it became an eight-paged paper. 
After three terms, Thomas retired from the editorial manage- 
ment and H, C. Benson took his place. This was in 18fl8. For 
twelve years Dr. Benson wrought with his brethren in every de- 
partment of the interests of the church, nor did any one ever 
question the motives of the man, nor the fidelity of his charac- 
ter. 

At the general conference of 1884, B. F. Crary was elected to 
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the editorial chain I'wenty years l>efore he bati heen eWt*.'*l 
editor oi the Central Chmiian Advocate by the same body. Ht* 
oam€ with age, experience and ahiHty. He was a native of Jen- 
nings CoLinty, Indiana. He was edncated at Pleasant Hill 
Academy, Ohio. At first he studied h^w and was admitted to the 
bar. In 184*3 he joined the Indiana C'onference, Wmg then hut 
twenty- four years of age. In liis earUer work he was very popu- 
lar as a preacher, but in after years he was more successful with 
the pen. He was president of Ham line University in 1857, [n 
1861, in the State of MinniK>ta, he was elected saperintendi^nt 
of public instruction. He was a member of seven general con- 
ferenct^Sj and at one lime received a large vote for bishop. l*re- 
rious to his election, he had been several years a presiding 
elder of the Colorado Conferenec. Over that vast field, in ad- 
Taneed age, he had traveled and preached with a vigor that has 
shamed many men of lesser years. He was possessed of a robust 
i^onstitntion, the only drawback to his physical condition l^^ieing 
an incurable cloafness, which artificial helps but partially re- 
lieved. He became paralysed soon after his re-election in 18^'^, 
and for some time his wife attended to his editorial duties, and 
right vireW she did them. He died in great peace. March l^i, l!^1l5. 
Dr. XelHon said of him, ^' He was a vigorous, energetic man, 
with a Tnilitary niein, full of Immor^ bubbling over with life, a 
pithy, pungent sentence maker." 

J^nn^ time before Dr. Crane's death, Winfield 8, Mathew was 
appointed to assist in editing the paper. In 18F)6 he was eleeteil 
editor by the general conference. Dr. Matthew is a native of 
Illinois, born in Patton Hilh May 0, 1848. A graduate tjf thi? 
North wej^tem Tni versify, took a partial course in Garret Bibli- 
cal Institute, came to California in the fall of 1887, eleven ymn 
after lie l^ad joined the Illinois Conferenee. He was Bean of th" 
College of Likn^al Arts in the University of Southern California. 
also viee-president of the l^niversitv. He ser^^d the Church in 
Univermty Park one year as pastor. He carries the Advocate 
he}'ond the period included in ibis history. 



Ous EmjcATioifAii Work. 

The Methodiit Epiecopal Church has no reason to blnsli 
over its efforts U) promote Christian education in California. 
Throe scliools sprang into life about the same time. The Santa 
Vrm Acjidemy, of which at one time much was expected, 
Edward Bntinister, of blesaed memoiy, began a school of hisfh 
grade in 8an Jose, with Judge Hester, Capt. Joseph Aram, Tin- 
glj Heed, and Mr. Vestal m trustaes. Then there wag a ichool 
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liegirn in Sacramento by Jamej* Rogers^ which wag adopted by the 
conference meeting of "^1851. These schools were instituttsd in 
a period when society was too chaotic to attempt the cetablish- 
iiient of public jneans of education, and they were continued 
until the S^tate could supply the need, a point reached earlier 
than one would have been willing to predict. The one at Saa 
JosCj designated the California Wesleyan College by the con- 
ference meeting of 1S51, after a change of namej and a change 
of location, became the University of the Pacific, 

Concerning the Sacramento Academy^ the writer has been 
unable to obtain ranch information. It does not appear in the 
lir^t of appointjuentt? in 1851^^, yet R. B, Stratton had it in 
charge for a time, Mr. Eogers receiving a pastoral charge. The 
first teacher of tho school at Santa Cruz, was H. S, Loveland, 
who seems to have failed utterly in maintaining a character to 
warrant such a position. C, K. Ere an brack, a located preacher, 
next tix)k eiiarge. He taught until the appointment of D, A. 
1 h-yden, when he left for Watsonv ille, where he was long known 
as one of the most liberal supporters of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in that place. His l>ody sleeps in the cemetary of the 
city of which he was so long a leading citizen. Dry den did not 
long teach ^ bnt was followed by G. W. Frick, whose work wag 
rather public than private, even at first, and soon became such 
in fact. With the introduction of the public school the end of 
the Academy came also. There never had been any non-resident 
scholars, nor anything Init primary instruction hnparted. Mr. 
Frick wail not h jtrcachcr, nor ever had lieon, hut was a valuable 
and eonsi.stent church member, and among our most cherished 
workers. He went from Saota Cruz to Petaluma, and thencej^ 
when the temperance colony was founded, to Lompoc. There 
both he and his wnfe died recently. His wife^, a most exceUent 
woman, was a sister of J. W. Bryant, a well-known member of 
the California Conference. 

We now turn to consider the central interest of our educa- 
tional work. It ought to be here recorded that in JunCj 185^^ 
Professor Ivimberlin, long connected with our college at Santa 
Clara, wms conducting a school called the " San Jose Academy," 
of which his wife was a suceessful teacher. High praise was 
awarded to this institution by W. J. Maelay in a letter to the 
Advocate of that month. Whether that school had any connec- 
tion with Dr, Bannister's early efforts, the writer is not able to 
say. It is only certain that the last named party was teaching 
such a school previous to the conference meeting of 1851, and 
that at that conference he was appointed to the California 
We si cyan College, a mere projected institution. Xot loo^ 
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after the (conference It was deeidecl to locate the college at Santa 
(*lunu Jt wai? alioiit April, J 85'^, that the name wm ehau^red to 
th6 ** University of the Paciiie/'* The coeducation of the ?exes 
was a8 yet an almost untried experiments and there was at once 
a female department developed in connection with the Univer- 
sity. Before the cloiM? of 1852 this Bchool was opened, Mrs, iiU 
C. Briggs being the first principal. The stndents never reclteil 
together with those of the college, and rarelvj if ever^ to the 
same teachers. The following was the faculty as constituted in 
18^4: il. V. Briggs, president; W. J. Maelay, professor oi 
Latin and Greek; A. S. Gibbons, professor of mathematics^. 
Female department, Airs. Ellen Green Brigg*i, preceptress; Mrs. 
S. IL Way, teacher of mathematics, Latin and tirwL 
It appears that i)r, Tiri^rgH did not Ion;? remain in 
the preBitkmey* and Dr. Bannister 
Fame yenr. This year tlie first 
wa?^ inatriculatHl. It consisted of 
gradnated in 1858. Mr, Ijtme, w 
many years in San Joi*t\ was one (y{ 
MaclflY was elected presitlent and A. S. 
paFtorate. J. Rogers wag principal of the female college. In 
the year 1856-7 Thomas? M, Gatch was a professor in the Vm* 
versify . He was bt^rn in Alilford, Ohio, Jan. 3!>, 1833, a gram!- 
pon of Phillip Gatch, a minister of distinction in the early ytnir^ 
of Methodifim, tJn his mothers gide he was a grandson of Fran- 
Hf Aslmn' Meteor mi ck. also a preacher of distinction, who or- 
ganised the first church Mcst of the Aleghany mountains, in 
Mil ford, where Gatch was bom. Both of thc*se men were chap- 
lains in t!ie Revolutionary War. Dr, Gatch graduated from the 
Ohio Wesley an Fniversity in 185.1, The next year he came tn 
California. He chose teaching for a profession and has^ spent 
his life in that work, though mostly in Oregon and Washington. 
Along with Gateh came 0. 8. FrnmlH^s, dej^tined to spend more 
years in Galifoniia than his ass4jciates. He became a minister 
and is now at work in the Southern California Conference. 

In 1S57 W, il. ilnclay retired from tfie jiresidency, and A. 
tS, Gibbons was elected in his place. J. Rogers remained at the 
head of the female department, and J. J, Cleveland was elected 
a profes^r. In 18.58 the Cniversity was declared to be " in both 
depart men ts, in a high state of prosperity/' Of course, this re« 
fers mainly to the success of the institution in regard to t«neh- 
ing ; of its fi nancies we shall speak further on. The only cliati^?9 
this year which appear in the conference minutee, were th«l 
G, S, Phillips was made principal of the female college, whih 
Rogers was placed in the University to teach. Professor Kim- 
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hQTMn luid already for mine time been teaching in the same de- 
partment. His work in tlie institution v^'as seliolnrly, and con- 
tin\ied for F^everal years. Wlien his coiinwtion with the school 
c'nded he remained in Santa Ckra, where he still hve^, at a ripe 
ai^^e, waiting for the gh>ry beyond. 

In 1859 A. S. Gibhong resigned the presidency of the Fni* 
versity and vs'ent East, where he remained for several years, 
Dr, Bannister was again nt the head. W, S. Turner was profes- 
sor of Latin language and iiteratiire. At this time a medical 
department was ^KJded. It was locwtcd in San pTancisco, Drs. 
Cooper, Lane, and Gibboiis conducting it. Two graduates were 
reported in 1860. It remained connected with the University 
but a few years, and then became the Pacific Jtledieal College, in 
which form it has continued to do important work until now. 

Let us take a look at the institution two years later. Pro- 
fessor Turner has resigned, J. Dickinson has been elected Pro- 
fessor of Nat lira i Science, and D. Tuthill has been principal of 
the female department. In 18(*7 a new man appeared at the 
ln:^m of the University. One whose work in that department 
of Christian enterprise cannot be too highly estimated. It has 
been asserted by those wlio ougbt to know, that Thos. H. Sincx 
saved the Uiiiversity to the church. As president or professor, 
Itc served the institution eleven years during the most critical 
|>eriod of its history, \ye shall Bay more of him in another 
place. Milus S. Gay, an alumiius of the eollegej, and the son-in- 
law of Dr. SineXj did several years of valuable teaching in the 
XTnivRrsity during these years. After resigning his professor- 
ship, he entered into business in San Jose, was a superintendent 
of Ceniella Sunday-school for several years, then passed prema- 
turely—so it looks to human eyes — -to his eternal home. The 
female department of the school disappeared in 18G9, thence- 
forth the University wheels into line, very sensibly aa events have 
shown, in the rule of co-education. In 1870 A. J. Welson and A, 
K. Cra;\'ford were elected profflssors. They remained but one 
year in that portion, and will be considered at another time. 

Quite a change occured in the teaching force of the school 
in 1S7'^. Siuex took a professorship and also acted as agent, 
while A. &, Gibbons, returning from the East, after a successful 
career in teaching there, was again at the head of the University. 
J, y. Martin now appeared as Professor of Ancient Languages, 
and began a course oi useful labor which lasted longer than that 
of any other man connected with the University. Dr. Martin 
v/as boni in Augusta^ Ontario, Canada^ Oct. 10, 1823. His 
parents, Jolni and Annie Martin, were pillars in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, lie was happily converted in hie native placQ 
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i\ little vl?jlt^ before lie t^as fourteen years of age. He imme- 
dijitely noilecl with tbe HiiLreh in which he had been raised^ and 
to til at bond he has ewr remained tnie. Without bigotry of iiny 
kind, no one ever fju*'*itioned the loyalty of Dr. Martin. In 
1838 he unloved with In? parents to Ogle County j Illinois, and 
settled on a furni. H-i t^iitered Mt. Morris Seminary with the 
iir!?t cla^s of students that ever attended it. In 1844, he entered 
old Wesleyan^ at Middletown, when Dr. Olin was preeident. He 
graduated in the full elaesical course in 1847, with such a goodly 
lelhnvbhi]] as Bishop Andrews, Drs. Wincheli, Cole, King, and 
Jiidd. He entered the educational work in which he spent most 
of his life. He sen-ed as profes&or in Galena Seminary, and in 
Bock River Heminarv^ before entering the conferencej in 1858. 
After occupying several important charges in the Rock River 
Conference, he accepted a position to teaeh in MinneappoHs. 
While waiting for the college to open, he supplied the church 
left vacant In the election of Dr. Orary* to t!ie Vetdml Chrkiian 
Atlrorafe. Two years later he came to California. While pi"o- 
fe^sor in the Rock River Seminary, he became acquainted with 
Miss Mary Ellen Murphy, a student in the school, from Mintie- 
ij[)]>ulij;. Slie Ijcuame his wife in 185(L A mrvre happy anion 
could not well bt» coiieeived. The habit contracted in school has 
adhered lu her through life; he ie always called by her, ** Pro- 
fessor Martin/' though generally in a much abbreviated form. 
In 181>n, be resigned his chair in the college on account of ill 
Iiealtlj, and wa?^ made i^upernumerary to the conference. He 
wa^ elected Professor Emeritue to the University, the only man 
m htinovvf]. In \HiU be wa?* placed on the suiK*raniiated lif^t, 
\* III -re \k* awaith the final tTowtiing, 

In 1878 Dr, Gibbons retired from the presidency, and Dr. 
Sinex from the profegeorship, C, C, Stratton became president. 
He joined the Oregon Conference in 18j$8, and afterward gradu- 
ated from the Willamette University, He represented the Ore- 
gon Conference in the general conference of 1S72, but did not 
return, (^*rving for a time as pastor of Fir^^t Church, Salt Lake 
(?ity, wlienee he came to California, Having served as pastor 
at San .J use for thrw years, be was elected presfident of the I"ni- 
v*trsity. Dr. Stratton was vei^- popular as a preacher, and his 
frequent irips over I be State, dedicating churcheai and preaching 
for all denomination)^, helped greatly to advertise the institution 
of which he was the head. It was considered a great calamity 
when, in 1887» he accepted the position of president of Milb" 
Oil lege. It proved to be a calamity to Mm, His character was 
seriously called into 4uestirtn by Mrg. Mills, who had btn^n chiefly 
resptmisible for his being there, and in 1890 he returned to hii 
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old field uf labor in On?t?nn, At the same time that Strattoii 
<came, carne also T. C, George, who proved to be one of the iiioftC 
giiceeBsfiil teachers the mstitution ever had. Of him, more hens- 
^ften 

When Br. Stratton resigned it was some time before another 
wag chosen. A, (.\ Hirst was then seiected. He joined the Ohio 
Conference in 1S70- He was an elotjnent preacher and a &cho)- 
arly man. For a few years the University prospered, as indeed 
it had done before. Then troubles arojse, as tronbles will. A 
question ol seating a congregation on Sunday is not of itself a 
^reat que&tion, not even anv^rherej but especially in an institu- 
tion of learning, but a small thing may be made serious if sue- 
cesBfully missmanaged. In this instance the success was com- 
plete. We lost students, we lost Pmfessors Hayes, Thoburn and 
(jJeorge, and finally Dr. Hirst resigned, 

Isaac Crook followed Hirst. 1>. W. Chil&on became Profes- 
sor of Natural Science, and W. H, Crabh, Principal of the pre- 
paratory department. Dr. Crook was from Ohio and a man of 
ability. He worked hard but accomplished little. It was a pe- 
riod of great depression. Stanford, with its immense en down- 
ment, was but a few miles away, and the State University was 
jnore popular than ever, Coinpetition with these seemed a hope- 
Jea& struggle. At the end of two years I)r, Crook resigned and 
returned East. This was the daricest period in the history of 
the school, but it would not die. The fidelity of a few saved itj 
^s it had been saved by Pr, Sine,x and his co-ad jn tors years be- 
fore. Among these faithful ones two members of eonference 
must first be named. They are Professors W. C. Sawyei and 
M- S, Cross. Ixith men of rare scholarship and teaching ability. 
Also three daughters of W, T. Mayne^ a well-known and justly 
loved monber of our conference, a man wonderfully blest in 
the character of his children, Bessie, Anna, and Lulu Mayne. 
The first was an alumna of the State Normal School, at San 
Jose; the other two were alumnae of our University. The exam- 
ining eonmiittee gave it as their deliberate opinion that Mins 
Lull! Mayne was the most proficient scholar in Latin and Greek 
they had aver seen finish a classical course. In 1896, Eli 
llcClish was chosen President. He carries the University out 
of the period circumscribed by this history. Ix^t us now go back 
and consider other changes, other institutions, and especially 
the financial aspects of the University ol the Pacific, 

Some might suppose that those early Methodists went at col- 
lege-founding without a proper conception of the financial in- 
terests involved. Such, however^ is far from being the truth. 
They &aw a need and resolved to provide for it. They knew that 
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iin endownment was as necessary as buildings and profes&ors. 
At the conference meeting of 1851, they resolved to set about 
raising an endownment for the college they were projecting. 
Money waf? plenty at the timej and nothing ivas mora natural 
than for them to suppose that it would be freely given for so 
glorious a purpose. It would have l^een so given if all had been 
like them. But very rich men were by no means so common ae 
one might suppose, and those who had a good start toward it 
were very intent on nsing it in a way to make a great deal more. 
The history of our educational work has been a series of disap- 
pointments in regard to the willingness of men of means to sup- 
port the i-anse of Chrir^tian education in an adequate manner* 
Rut let ns turn to consider facts. 

Tb<' first building erected for college purposes was a frame^ 
which stond in the town of Santa Clara, near the site of the 
church. This became the female college both for recitations and 
dormitor>-. Here the school began in 1852; the Advomte noti- 
ceK the beginning of the st^cDnd si^mister in Januar}' following. 
Charles Maclay was in charge of the boarding department. The 
flate of the construction of the college of liberal arts, — to use 3 
phrase not then employed, — i*? not in pos^^Si^ion of the writer. 
It mtiiit suffice to .say that early iu the tifties, n lot was ^tecured in 
the central part of the beautiful town of Santa Clara, upon 
w^hich wflf^ erected a brick building three .stories high. It was A 
very unpretentions structure, both inside and ouL hut it coit 
in tho^c* early times a great deal of money, and the money was 
not forthcoming with which to pay for it. The debt became so 
great n burden that the trustees were constrained to take fhc 
money raised for endowninent purposes with which to get rid of 
it This ap]>ears like a serious blunder, but who that had not the 
worl; to do t-an find rt in hi^ heart to say hard things of these 
heavily-ia^xed nmn ? 

Under instruction of the trustees, and without other com- 
fampation than tliat received from his district as presiding elder, 
Isaac Owen set at the work of raising an endownmont. It was to 
l>e done by the sale of scholar^hipn, some of wdiich were for life, 
Ktit most of tliem for four years, or at most for a limited periml. 
Wf have ?-nen what was done with the money, hut the effecttii upon 
tl\e institutions it took years to realize. As ioon as eehool was 
opened, thi^re canie a swarm of studentfi presenting their scholar- 
ships for tuition. But how were the professors to be paid? 
Here was a trial that followed the enterprise for years. Again 
and ngrtirj the preachers, with a few generous laymen, relieved 
the necess^ities of the case, while the professors always lived on 
ridieiilously stria 11 salaries. There wais but one permanent relief* 
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ami that Wiiri by emlowmeiit. Even thi& wa&^ largely hindered by 
the foTnier abortive attempt in the same direction. It would 
wearj' the reader beyond endurance to recite the story in full, 
the mea.sures employed, the agents eent into the field, the beg- 
ging, and the beseeching, in this race after the will-o'-the-wisp < 
of an endownment. We come at once to the ne:£t great measure 
adopted, and the change it involved. 

Greenberry R, Baker came to California from Ohio, on ac- 
count of health. For a time the change seemed all that he 
could wish. He had long felt that it would \m his duty to entet 
the regular work if his health should warrant it. Supposing the 
long-desired object accomplished^ he began work as a supply. 
His succees wai? such that in 18(>1, following the advice of the 
Church, he wa.^ received on trial He wiii* a man of quick per- 
ceptions, active mind, rapid motion, pleasant face, and com- 
mamUng nppcttranct', in a wortU having the best elements of h 
successful financier, or agent. Thi^ w*as seen by the brethren, 
and in 1304: he was appointed to that work in connection with . 
the University of the Pacific, The institution, in spite of all 
that had been paid from the conference, was about $:s20,000 hi 
debt. His first care was to pay that off, and he did it. It was. 
his suggestion that the locaUty he changed, and that land be • 
bought between 8auta Clara and San Jose, wliich could be re- 
sold at a profit, reserving a campus for the college. The trus- 
tees gave (consent, the conference of 1800 took hold of the matter 
with enthusiasm, 450 acres were bought, a campus of twenty 
acres reserved, tiie balance was laid out in streets and lots, and 
put on the market. The first sale wag in August, 1867. At the 
conference following, the trugteos reported assets worth $135,- 
000. The success of this undertaking w^as due almost entirely 
to the skill of Mr. Baker, w^hose mind had planned, and whose - 
enterprise and industry had carried it through. He had been 
true to his favorite maxim, "' Not slothful in business/* At 
least $40,000 ought to have been reserved from the proceeds of 
this invest|nent for endowment purposes. If this had Ijcen done, 
it would have materially relieved the University of its great 
financial pressure. This was the desire of Mr. Baker, whose en- 
ergetic defence of the measure ou the floor of conference will 
never be forgotten by those who heard him. But soon there 
were other debts to pay^ and there were buildings to be erected^ 
and there were teachers to pay, and no money to pay them unless 
this was taken. Perhaps the one who criticises the action of the 
trustees would have done the same thing if he had been in their 
place. However, the change in the long run was a l)enofit to the 
institution. The best years the school ever had followed in the. 
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wake of the founding of College Park. Mn Baker did not long 
survive hi 8 good work. In Apnl, UStifl^ lie contracted a severe 
cold, from which he never fully recovered. He passed to his 
reward, on the 2dth day of October, 18C9. He was a native of 
WestTftorcland, Peiin., and wag born May 1, 1845, moved vo 
Ohio when a boy wag converted and Joined the iletliodist 
Episcopal Chnrch wbrn eight yenr?? old, alwayi* remaining 
faithful to his early vows. 

It h a ptculiarity of institutions of learning that prosperity 
increases their need of more money und heavier endowments. 
In 1S72, t'liig necegssily culminated in an effort to raise a partial 
endowment upon au entirely new plan. The preaeherB, weary of 
waiting for the laity to do it, rej^nlved to take the matter in their 
own hands and raise $*2(J,0Ut) for the purpose. But in order to 
prevent the alienation of the funds m mii*ed, they proposed to 
ket^p theni under tlieir spef'ifi(! directitui. Accordingly, they pn>- 
eceded UrM to incorpornle the conference in compliance with tlie 
laws of the State, The trustees provided by the incorporation 
were to invest the funds paying only the interest to the trustees 
of the University. With this understanding, over $30,000 wer^ 
siibwcribeil, most of it by the members of conference. It wuf 
never all payed, but enough wa*^ rffsilized to more than meet the 
amount originaUy proposed, Thii^, though far from an ade- 
quate relief, hn^ been a great help in the further progress of the 
University, Before taking leave i}f the temporaHtio& of this in* 
stitution, let us look briefly at some others the church has fo-^- 
tered, especially that at Alameda and Kapa. 

In the early fifties, the ** Oak Grove Institute " was prt>- 
jected, Among tha oak trees that everywhere dotted the penin- 
sula of Alameda, at a point near the narrow neck that connects 
the peninsula to the main land, they built a two-story liousfe for 
recitation rooms and dormitories. David Deal threw his st>ul 
into the enterprise, and Dr. Bannister for a time directed its 
teaehing department. The eonferenee never aseiunod any fioati- 
cial responsibility of the school, but appointed committees of ex- 
amination, and accepted the patronage of it. In 1857* Wm. 
Grove Deal took the institution, both as principal and proprie- 
tor. He kept it two years, when the property was given up to 

>pay its debts and bectmie the summer residence of Mr 8ath«r. 

4a bunker of ^^an Francisco, 

There was for several years an institution in the list of ap* 

,poinlmenis cal 1*3*1 ** The 8tockton Female Institute/' witB H» 
W. Hunt, a member of conference, its principal. It waa ncTer 

^ anything but the private property of the principal, though com- 

V mended by the efinference to the patronage of the ChurclL 
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Henry W, Hunt was a Sonthern nian^ and a Chrietian gentle- 
man- Kh wife also was a Sonthcrn lady^ with all the word 
m^ans. Ne^er were two more equally yoked together. They had 
no children, but adopted seventlT to whom they gave faithful pa- 
rental care and affection. Mr. Hunt wa^ bom in North Caro- 
lina, in 1801, He was taken when a child to Tennessee where 
he was raised. He was converted and joined the chureh when 
only ten years old, which accounts for the beautiful gynietrical 
eharaeter hei possessed. He entered the iK^entncky Conference ip 
1823, and did effective service for fi\T yeflrs, Infinn health led 
him to take a siupernumerary relation, and after a time he lo- 
cated. He spent the hahmce of his life mainly in teaching, 
Throuprh all the vicissitudes of the shivery excitement he re- 
mained loyal to th€ old church. While living in Arkansas, his 
life and property were in danger becaui^e of his preference for 
the church of his youth. He cmne to California in 1856 and 
immediately began teaching in Stockton, In 1860, he presented 
hie certificate of location to the conference and was received. He 
died happy in the Lord, in 18 14. The wife followed a few 
years later, finding faithful care at the hands of a niece to whom 
she had I'endered a mother's duty in the days long gone. 

A school called the " German Institute," was held in the 
basement of the German Hethodist Church, in Mark's villc. It 
was well attended while 0. H. Bollingor was teacher, but was 
given up soon after he left the charge. 

1862* W. S. Turner became principal of the Xapa Collegiate 
Iflfititute, It was strictly a personal enterprise, though the con- 
ference readily consented to his appointment. In 1867, Mr, 
Turner sold his interest in the sehoob and returned to the pas- 
torate. In 1870, the property was offered the conference for a 
chureh academy. The committee on education, of which the- 
writer was a niembcrj had the matter under advisement for a- 
long timc;, and much opposition to the measure was expressed. 
The fear was entertained that it might in time become a rival 
to the University. Not until a sacred promise was made that it 
should be kept as a feeder to the University, never teaching more 
than the preparatory branches, could the committee be prevailed 
upon to lecommend the adoption of the- sohooh Tie conference - 
consented to adopt the report of the committee on the conditions 
namjed, and th* Napa Collegiate Institute became the property 
of the Church, It was for a number o£ years quite a success* 
Able teachers were employed, many students from the patroniz- 
ing territory went to it, graduates with academic honors left it 
in goodly numbers, and all felt that no mistake had been made • 
in adopting the school. In 1886,, it became a college in direcr 
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' violation of the promise made when received into the conference 
as a Methodist School. This largely increased the expense, with- 
out materially increasing its revenue. Still it went on in its 
career as a college until 1 895, when it ceased to exist in any form 
as a denominational school. The story is soon told. 

In 1892, under the especial inspiration of C. H. Payne, sec- 
retary of our Board of Education, the conference decided to 

• consolidate our schools. The University of the Pacific was to be 
located, at least constructively, in San Francisco. It was to be 
the head of two colleges, one at College Park, the other at Napa, 
and it was to be also the head of such post-graduate and profes- 
sional schools as might in the future come into existence. It 
was soon found that an act of the legislature would be necessar}* 
before tiie end could be gained. This delayed the consummation 
until the conference of 1894. Then, with F. F. Jewell as chan- 
cellor, and J. X. Beard as president, we seemed to have entered 
upon a career of harmonious action in reference to the schools of 
the Cluirch. The rej)ort of 1895, is full of encouragement. The 
report of 1896, simply informs us that the Xapa College has 
been closed. Napa College was a thing of the past. This left us 
with the irniversity of the Pacific the only thing in sight. With 
grammar and high schools all over the State, let the Church rally 
to this, the oldast of its enterprises in connection with education, 
and all the Church now neiuls to foster. The I'niversity deserves 
to live, not only for the good it has done in the past, but much 
more for the interests of Christian education. 
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From the conference meeting of August, 1S51, to the first 
regular conference of IS^d^ was a period of eighteen months,, 
lacking only a few dayt?. Meantime a stage of progress had been 
reached that secured greater eonj^idcrattoii from the Missionary 
Society and the houip ChiirclL Mining had ceased to he the only 
industr\^ The valleys of California were rapidly settled. Farm- 
ing and fruit raising en gagged the attention of thouj^ands. Fam- 
Hies were eoming to stay, !Men who had braved the dangers of 
the continent, or of the oceans, for the sake of gold, had found 
what vrm far better, a land of the most salnlmoug climate they 
had ever seen, and they were now ready to face the same dan- 
gers with their families for the s=ake of living in a country com- 
paratively free from the snows of Winter and the heats of Suiri- 
mer to which they had all their lives been subjected. The time 
spoken of was not only one of increased immigration, but al^o 
of increased organization. Ministers came in larger numbers 
than ever before, and churches were being formed more rapidly. 
The ministers, k;vTnen. and ohnrchcs on the grcuind ddring t^is 
period, according to the plan adopted, are entitled to the name 
of pioneer. 

In writing this history much space will be given to biography 
and sketches of character. There is great truth in the words of 
Thomas Carlyle when he says, "" Universal history^ the history 
of what man has accomplished in the world, is at bottom the 
history of the gmat men who have worked here," It is also - 
true y that in proportion to the length of time which has clapse<i 
since a man lived and wrought for his generation, will be found 
the importance of an acquaintance %vith his character. This 
must account for the greater space given to the pioneers of Meth- 
odism as compared with men of later appearance on the stage of 
action. 

During nearly all the sessions of the California annual con- 
ferencej until that of 189 7j a visitor would be struck with the 
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'influence one man had on that body; He vr^^ often on the fliKir 
and alvvavi^ i^hcited the moift careful attention. He was tall, 
rather &pare, had ^harp features, a prominent mouth, was? rat ho r 
slow of *^pee<^h, but always aceurat-e, profound rather than brill- 
iant, cnTufiil, painstaking, eonet^rvative, yet safely progressive. 
Ilia words weighed heavily as they fell upon the ears of his breth- 
ren. He generally voted with the majority^ not because ho 
t-hoge to follow tho multitude, but bwause the multitude Lhusr 
lo foJlow him, ¥f^w men, if indeed any, had a larger influence 
npon the Church for more than half a century than did H^iit*)^ 
C Benson. 

He was once a barefooted boy^ living near Xenia, Ohio^ on the 
farm where he waa^ born, doing all manner of work to make ii 
living for himself and the large family to which he belonged- 
When he waB nineteen years old. Bishop Simpson found him tluB 
and thus employed, and, in the words of Dr. Heacockj " Seeing 
the possibilities of the young man, urged him to attend college, 
l#ike Klii^ha, he left hi?i plougli and took himself, with thisi Elijah 
to the school of the prophets, Frcun the age of nineteen to that 
of twenty-seven, he taught t^chool to provide funds, and at* 
tendc^d college alternately, graduating hi 1842 with honor lo 
hiniKOf/^ lie was at the time not only a scholar, but a Christiaiii 
having the call uf (lod resting ujion fiim. He marriefl a Mi??s 
Waterman, a happy choice on both sides, and in the fall of th© 
same year of his graduation, joined the Indiana confei'enco- 
He was m the pa&torate, among the i'hoektaws, back to hU 
nhnti mnter as professor of (ireek, and then away to ralifoniii 
in \sy2. We !<hall ^*e his tracks in churches, on prcs^diiiii; 

* #1 d e r^i d i St r i et s , in th e P<ic ip'r ( ' h r tst ui n Ad v oai ti'. the ( Vi f ifn jti ft 

*ChrMiut Atlromie, in the the general conference, twice from th*i 
raliforiTia (Vuiferenee, and once from the Oregon, ami ererv- 
when: the suuu^ patient student, hardworking minister of tlii* 
Cjospel, ami devout, consistent fnllower of the Ijord Jesus Christ. 
After he came to California he wrote n eharming account "f h\s 

■ ex]ierieuees hs a mis!*ionary among the Choctaws, While m 
OR^gon he graduated iji tbc medical department of the WiU«- 
inct Cnivcrsity. He Tuner practiced n>edieine, but he had nn 
intense desire to know all that was knowable in this world and 
(,y,^.j.y other, visible and invisible- He aske*! no rest n<ir ncHHlrd 
any, until he had tilled up a half century's work in his sacred 

* calling. I hen he tcM>k a sujjeninuated relation to his eouferemv. 
On Ihc 1 Itb day of Januar>% 1897, he fell asleep in Jesus, tt» 
awake to a more glorioug life in heaven, 

John U, Bio in was^ a num of very dilTercnt mold from Bttii- 

-mn. Had rather a massive frame, dark complexion, with heavy 
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beard, closo shaved daily during the early part i>i hi^ raiiiistry, 
square facv, large mouth, and penetrating eye. He was neither 
profountl nor lirilliant, but a ready speaker, who made dilUgent 
preparation J and .showed the best of taste in regard to both, 
matter and manner, earnest without being boistrous. a pastor 
M'hose fidelity had few eijnaln, atfalile to all men, of every station j 
he drew to his ministry men who could not he drawn by preach- 
ers of greater genius. He was quick to see what was wanted, and 
very wise to plan for the necessity. Nor was he less zealous in 
earr^ang out bii? plans. He was a native of Xew Jetrsey, where 
he spent the earher years of bis ministry. He joined the New 
Jersey Conference in 184*^, and in IH52 came to California. 
After the most herculean task of his life— building the Howard 
Street Chureh^ — his health began to fail. He could have said 
with trutli, " The zeal of Thy house bath eaten me up,'' In poor 
health he planted Central Cbuch, and then took a superanuated 
relation to his conference and returned to the East. Reco vexing 
in some measure his health, he was transferred to the Newark 
Conference in IS TO. On the '^Tth day of July, IHTfi, he passed 
to bis home beyond the river. His last words to his brethren 
were characteristic of the num, *^ Tell them, Methodism needs to * 
be worked, not mended/' He represented the California Con- 
ference in the general conference of 1856. 

Royal B, Stratton arrived hy the steamer " Oregon " Nov. 
17, 1851. He had been connected with one of the Xew York Con- 
ferences since 184f>. He was one of the most brilliant preachers 
of the early days. Eloquent, scholarly, evangel icab they who 
secured his services had f\ minister who could feed them effect- 
ively. He was not in very close sympathy with the government 
of the Church with which he was connected, and chafed "some- 
what under the harness of the itinerancy. He returned to New 
York in the summer of 1858, took a location in the fall of 1860, 
seTYed an independent congregation for a while, became insane^ 
went to an asylum, and died January 25, 1875, 

William Hnlbert was born in New York City November Hi, 
1B16, He was the son of a Methodist preacher, who was a mis- 
sionary to Canada as early as 1805. His parents took him to 
Ohio when he was only two years old^ where he was left father- 
less in about six months. He was converted at the age of four- 
teen years. In August 1836 he was licensed to preach and em- 
ployed as a supply. In 1837 he ;joined the Indiana conference, 
but owing to failing health he was discontinued at the end of 
one year. In 1838 be married Miss Lydia Jewett. She did 
excellent service in the work of a Methodist preacher's wife until 
paralysis left her a helpless invalid. She died in 1885. In 1843 
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Mr. HulbtTt joiiu^fl the T?ock River Conference. From there he 
found hiy way to Iowa, In 1852 he crossed the plains, reach- 
ing Sacnnnento in Au^rust of thfit year. He located in 1860, 
retnmin<T to Iowa. At the end of one year having retumecL 
he was readmitted on his certificate. In 1880 on account of hi^ 
wife's illness he became supermiraerary. While holding this re- 
lation he wac? one of the conductors of the Fnited States Mint 
m San Francisco. In 188? he was superanuated. He died at hi.-* 
home in Ban Lcandro. December 13, 181H1 

(lefjrgc S. Phillips arrived in Han Francisco Februarj^ IJ,^ 
1852. He immediately took charge of the so-called ^liarkot 
Street Church, while Dr. Briggs was at general eonferent?e: Hi" 
was siiecessively pastor, pn^sidiiig older, and principal of the 
female dejiartment of tlie Universiity of the Pacific, until 18*11 
when he returned to Ohio. He served ns chaplain in the army 
during the war. In 18tU he was electefl principal of the Colo- 
rado SenifnHry at Denver, hut remained only for a short tiine» 
when he had to Hlh* for his Wfv from the great altitude. He 
died in Wooster, Ohio, March 30, 18(15. He was rather under 
Em\ tight eoinjdexitin, jiIinKsmt Fjiee, frti* of sfK'eci}. a good man, 
find *i good tjreaelH'r. 

A mo II u the (.»if»neer ])reachers we must class Warren Oliver, 
who with a good reeord behind him. and an irreproaehahle life 
in Calif^jmia, never did much work in the regular ministry, 
Soon after reaching the State he heeanie involved financially. 
A less conscientious man than Warren Oliver had paid liiiW 
attention to the matter, hut it drove him from the minstry. 
His st niggles with adversity kept him out^ imtil he had reached 
€n age* tbrt< rendered hi*^ return inexpedient. He lives near San 
Jose* a hn-al chler in the ehureb. 

Williarii Mi»rrow ernsRed the plains in 1850. Ur was at tlie 
time n superanuated nu»nvl*er of the Indiana conference. He 
had stndii'd medicine hefnre entering the ministry, and began 
its praetiee after reaihing California* He was a native of Xen 
Jersey, hiit taken when a child to Ohio, and thence to Indiana. 
He was converted at the age of twenty-two, and joined the Ohio 
Conferenei' in 1^M4, nftrrward btnog transferred to the Indiana 
Onnfereui-e. At the request of the conference, Bisbt^p Ames 
tniOfifiTrril him to CalifonMa in 1853, He continued in the 
regular work until I8*ii* when he was superanuated. He died on 
the 11 lh of April 1^7'^, In the sixty-third year of his age. His 
labors in the East were ebaracteri^sed hy frt*f|uent and great ns 
vjvals, though in a lesii measure, he was l*le*sed with similar n^- 
*aults whilt* labariui^ here. 

Adam Bland wniii a man of fine nppearanre* I^arge. well pro- 
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portioned J with a pleiisant face, he would natti rally attract: the 
attention of all tinit cniue iuto liig prei^ence. He was bom ia 
Pendleton Count v< Virginia, May ll\, IB'^L At tlu* age of fifteen 
he began hi& active Christian life. In 1844 he joined the Balti- 
more conference, which had just I'^fuiied to go with the Southern 
Jbraneh of the Church. In 1848, he married Mi^s Ellen Ivinil>er- 
lin, a 3if?ter of Mrs. Wm. Tajlon Tran&fered to this field, he 
reached 8au Francisco late in 1851. Hi^ first appointment was 
Nevada, whlcli up to that time had not had the laborisj of a regu- 
larly appointed minister. Just before leaving this charge he 
wrote to the Advocate as folIowB: "' Flour goes off with rapidity 
at $5U per ItiO lbs., and I have been credibly informed that a 
train of pack mule^ arrived yesterday with flour, and it was de- 
voured ere it reached the ground. 1 believe there is no flour for 
sale, at least I understand they were asking forty dollars for the 
last half hundrctl. We have six loaves paitl for at the hakez'3, 
and a few crackers ; when that h eaten vvc expect to leave for a 
more favorable climate." Bland's next appointnient was Lf»s 
Angeles, and that meant all southern California, A few Ameri- 
cans liad Ijccu attracted to tiiat field in the early days after it 
"became a part of the United States, but the greater part of the 
population were the mixed Mexicans by whom California was 
first settled. When in Los Angeles, he was about four hundred 
miles from the nearest Methodist preacher. Four hundrcO mik^a 
of mountains jind desert, a journey of hardships more than once 
undertaken by the itinerants of those days, ilr, Bland's work 
"being thuB early bestowed upon the Southern part of the State, 
it was hut natural that he should fall iuto that section when the 
conference was divided. Yet we shall see his tracks in many 
parts of the country even as far off as the Eastern mines of the 
State of Nevada. His robust constitution and zeal for the work 
kept him in the field for about forty years, when the strong man 
bowed himself, the nerves gave way, and he died in this world 
that he might live in a better. His death occured in San Fer- 
nanda, Oct, 27, 1805. He re^ presented the California Confer- 
*ence in the general conference in ISfiS. 

On l>oard the " Oregon," from Panama, reaching San Fran- 
cisco No. 17, 1S51, came Isaac B, Fish, a transfer from the Ohio 
Conference, He was a man about medium size, light complex- 
ion, of comely face, though deeply marked by smallpox. Honor- 
able sears of a faithful ministry I While laboring in his home 
confeience he did not hesitate to go where this scourge was rag- 
ing in order to minister to the spiritual wants of those aflflcted 
with it. He caught the contagion in its most virulant form, 
^nd came near dying on acount of it. Mr, Fish was converted 
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when fifteen years of age, and pined the Ohio Conference m 
1848, Hi^ was but twenty years of age at that time. He labored 
in ralifornia, tkiing faithfnl $ervi(>t*, until 1874, when from fail- 
ing health he was given a gupernnraerary relation. In 1880 he 
was fiuperanuateri Hi? health grew worse, softening of the brain 
pet in, and on the 24th day of December, 1884, he passed to hi& 
reward. lie was not a great preacher, but a good one, doing 
profitable work both as a pastor and presiding elder. He wai? for 
one or more terms superintendent of public instruction in Sierra^ 
County. His body lies in the eemetery at WatsonVtlk^j -whfere' hi*? 
widow still resides. 

Along with Mr. Fish came his brother-in-law, George K 
Taylor. Dr. Briggs !s authority for the following story. While 
Taylor was crossing the Isthnnis he took the Panama fever and 
was very hick. Taken one day on deck in order to get fresh air^ 
he heard the mate of the vessel my to the sailors, *^Take that 
qurcass and throw it overboard." It was not of Taylor he spoke, 
hut in the delirium of hh fever he thought ^o. It Bent a i^hock 
through his whole body, he resolve<l to ^et well, and his im- 
provement was marked from thut time. Mr. Taylor was tvittv, 
iiometimes eloquent, nearly nlways interesting in the pulpit. 
WaB an uneommonly fine-appearing man, large, well propor- 
tioned, with an intelligent face. Nature had done much to give*- 
him &ncee6.s in tho ministry. He was prodigal of money, ami 
careless — to say the best one can — of his Ini^iness promises. 
This led to serious difficulties and *fudiarrassments. In 1856 he 
withdrew fmni the Church and ministry, and joined the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Chnrch. A year or two later he was reordained' 
Iiy Bishop Kii>p, and served as rector for same years. He was 
then deposed from the ministry for insubordination, and took to 
the temperance lectureship. He died some years a^o. 

Id Oetol>er, H80, at the funeral obsequies of John B. HIU* 
Bifehop Fowler remarked that it was a great luxurv^ to be able- 
to say any good thing one wjinted to say about another without 
a fear of anybody thinking it overdrawn. Xo member of the 
California Conference was ever more tenderly loved or more ini- 
plicitly trvisted tban was this man. He was above medium 
height, span*, of light complexion, rather sharp features, and 
such a walker as one rarely finds. He made the journey from 
Shasta to Weaverville, abfvut forty miles, in one day, and re- 
peated the performance every four weeks. His speech was raUiei^ 
**Imw, as though cflch word was carefully weighed before it was 
given utteran(i\ Without the higher education, he had so ftii- 
diously emplnyed his time as U) lu'c^une familiar with all tTHng^. 
nwded to make a man effective in the pulpit. 
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Mr. Hill arriv€>tl in ^an Francisco, April 15, 185^3. He was 
l>f>rTi in Newark, Xew Jersey, in 1828. Reared l>y a pions 
mother, he beofaii his religions life in obildbood. When twenty 
^ears old he wm licensed to preach, and sometime afterward w?ls 
admitted on trial in the ^ew Jersey Conference, While yet a 
probationer be was transferred to th^ work in California, On 
ihe voyage he Hecame acquainted with Miss ^Intilda Cospcr who, 
T^ith her brother, William J. bosper, was on her way to thi?f 
i-ountry. On his twenty-fifth birthday they were married. A 
more f^thfnl hnsband and father never blessed a home. After 
twenty years of labor in the pastorate and presiding eldershipj 
lie was chosen, accordinj^ to the nnanimons wish of his brethren, 
io the o(!!ce of agent of onr depository. His pains-taking char- 
acter, and perfect honesty, eminently fitted him for this work. 
For fonrteon years he attended to these dnttes to the entire satis- 
faction of all concerned, then, all ton snnn for the Church's good 
he was called np higher. He died Oct. 5, 188(i, We shall have 
occasion often to see his hand in the details of chnreh work, 
-church-bnilding, and in paying chnreh debts. The writer has 
seen a long statement of an intricate church building enterprise, 
l>y which it could be known to all time where even^ dollar came 
froTUj and where qvqty dollar went, until the chnreh was built 
and paid for. Tf this example bad been universally followed 
there had bemi saved from the Church many doubts and sus- 
picious, wliicb have proved heart aches, if nothing worse, in tli^ 
Church of Ood. 

William J. Cospcr ivas a transfer from the N"nrth Indiana 
Conference. After less than one year's work at Mormon Island, 
he w^as expelled from the ministry. A few years later he joined 
the Oregon Conference, where he did many years of faitliful and 
useful work. 

The Adrncatfi of May 10, 1852, contains the following item 
^f news: '' Xine missionaries of the Methodist Episcopal 
Ohvireh arrived on the Tennessee on Monday to labor in the 
bounds o fthe Oregon and California ^Itlission Conference, Rev, 
A. S. Gibbons and lady. Rev. James Hunter and lady. Rev. W, J 
Maclay, and Hcv. E, Merchant, all from the Baltimore Confer- 
ence; Itev, J, 8M'aney, of the Pittsburg Conference; Hev. J. 
lilcHenry Caldwell, of the Philadelphia Conference, and Hev. 
H. K Sheldon, of the Ohio Conference. The following brt^thren 
w^ili labor in Oregon, Rev, P. G, Buchanon, principal of Portland 
Academy* and Rev, Isaac Dillon and lady. Professor in the Or- 
egon mfititute." J, Swaiiey remained in the work but a shore 
time, t'nd left but little history to write. In 18G9, he wa^^ in 
Chili, a member of the American and Foreign Church Union, 
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also Ifibiifing under the auspices of the Americrtn Seamen V 
Friend Sfjck'ty: He wan thtre iinprib^onef] by order of l:h«^ 
Biishop, but liberated through tiiu inti^rpot^ition of the Prussian 
Consul, He was then n nientber of the Pittt?burg Conference^ 
)i-h*'nce he had been tran^if erred in 1852» Of W. J, Maelny, w^ 
gball speak further on, while ihe Oregon members? belong not !i> 
ihi^ biFlory, The others we ^hall consitler in the order named. 

A. S. (ribbons is n fine specimen of a Bouthern gentleman. 
II ig wife, — she died Now 19, 1885) — was a woman of rare re- 
finement and goodness of nature. They were married on thif 
tiOth A March and started the ^rinne day for California. Dr^ 
Gibbons w^as born in Uoekingbain County, Virginia, Sept. 9» 
16**^^', IJis wife was a native of Front Itoyal in the same Stale. 
He was converted at a eainp-nieeting when fifteen year^ old. 
Be gr.idiuited at Dickinson, in 1846. Taught for a time after 
graduation, then, in 184i>, joined the Baltininre Conferene^?. 
H\ti lirst work was in the now famous Shenan(!ofth Valley. Hi* 
hati Dr, McKendry Riley for a colleagne. He had to preach 
neiirly every day of the week. When at the session of his con- 
ferenee in )^j2f Dr, Ihirbin asked him to go to California; he 
did not hesitate fnit went. His first work was Benicia, the:^ s^up- 
posed hy some to be a prosipective >«nccessfnl rival of San Fran 
cmo. Here he preached in the morning, w^ent to Martinez, 
preached and held a Sunday-school in the afternoon, then went 
to A'allejo and preached in the evening. Any one acquaintetl 
with the location of these [ibices will understand the character of 
his *' breaking in '* to Califomia work. 

IJis next appointment was Columbia. Let him tell of his re- 
ccfition there: '* At that time the people did not^ as now, meet 
their paHor at the depot with a carriage and convey the family 
to the ucll'prepared parsonage, where dinner k found smoking 
iMit nn thr tabtt>, and whcrt* tlirre is a time nf gunr nil ivjiueiui*. 
We carried nor liaggagis which we had with tis on tbe stage, from 
Hnnora, thrw miles '*(niticb nearer four)'* and foimd our par- 
sonage, 1*2 X 15. boards lined with cloth. The only forniture was 
thi* bed that BrotlKT Merchant bad fiecupied. It consisted of 
abfrut hifrtt^^n pininds of flue shaving!?! on the floor. We were 
fortunate cfiou^'b to fiml, near tbe town, a rollege mate of miiuv 
and from hrm 1 bfirrowed an overcoat, and ^vitb that and oyr 
pine ^havniif^ we ma<le a verv comfortable bod until our gooda 
ecidd be hmiiglit over the vm muddy roada." Dr. Oibbon*i 
furthi^r Work will apfn^ar m we prweed with the history* of indi- 
vidual cbiirches; it is only necessan' here to jsay that most of his 
life has been jiass**d in the eihicatlonal department of minigterinl 
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labor. From 1859 to 1873, these labors were bestowed on fields 
outside the range of this hiBtory, 

James Hunter was also a Virginian. He was born in Albe- 
marl, Jan, 25, 1824, Hij* father was a prominent Methodiatj 
whose house wag tl:te hospitable home of the ]ireaehers. Of them 
he thu^ wrote, "O what secred recnl lections 1 have of their visits. 
They were indeed messengers of grace. Their eonTersation and 
actions were a living commentary on the goapel of our bleesed 
Tjord. 0, how much I loved them. Holy men ! their names I 
reverence. They spoke good words, they gave good advice. Fre- 
quently they placed their hands on ray head and invoked the 
Divine blessing. In their presence I was much atTeeted and of- 
ten wept,'' Under these influences he early began his struggle 
wdth sin, but it wa^ not until he was sixteen years old that he 
was definitely converted. He joined the Baltimore Conference 
in 1S4S: On reaching California he began at once a vigorou.-^ 
ministry. He was an earnest worker, as well as a sincere Chris- 
tian, and such was his application to the hard conditions of the 
field he had come to, that in ten years he was hopelessly broken 
down. He resided in Petahnna, where he was greatly beloved, 
and by their partiality he was for many years their postmaster- 
His health continued to decline, and on the 1st day of May, 1863,. 
he took his departure from earthly relatmns. He was a man of 
medium height, of nervous temperanieut, of goorl mind, of sound 
theological views, rather conservative in all lines of thinking, but 
eminently conscientious and faithful to his moral convictions. 

In February, IB^jG, ttiere was a ministerial association ia 
Shasta, It consisted of Ebenzer Arnold> presiding elder of Mt. 
Shasta district, M C. Briggs of Marysville* Elijah Merchant of 
everywhere, for he was financial agent and corresponding editor 
of the California Christian A(hocat€, H. B. Sheldon of Shasta, 
Eev, Mail in Kellogg, Pro^byterianj just out in the interests of 
the home missionary society of that church, but destined in time 
to be extensively known as professor and president of the Uni» 
versity of California, and C, V, Anthony, itinerant of Trinity 
County and regions beyond, Mr, Arnold talked of Methodism, 
Dr. Briggp gave us Jessons in practical theology, a thing we all 
needed very much, Ivellogg put in kindly and fraternal words as 
they seemed to he needed, the balance — well, they did what they 
eoukt. The association continued over Sunrlay, for that Sunday 
was to be memorable as the day on which E, Merchant and Mary 
Arnold were to be united for life, and it' Was for life. The church 
was crowded to its utmost capacity, No wonder^ for weddings 
were a great rarity in those days. The bTidal party, ushered by 
the pastor of the church, marched in just before the sermon. 

(D) 
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wilt' 11 Dr Brij^gs tied ihi^ knot, and then preached on the text, 
*^ It is ri<jt gaod for mail to be alone/' A happier wedding party 
has been rarely men. At the conference of 1857^ abont one year 
and a half after the event deseribed above, Merchant was sent ^o 
Los AngeJee, to a society of twenty members, and a 
chiireh that cost $251). It was? a hard charge, and yet 
the Itinerant"!^ eoidpliment. As* the writer shook liands 
with liini, after the appointrnentF were i-ead out, he exclaimed, 
^" I have the best appointment In the conference/' It certainly 
wa^ til him, for from it he i^oon took liight for eternal worlds. 
He died at his post of dnty, Oct. '35, 1857. His wife and child 
were with her mother in 8cott Valleyj about a§ far away as they 
eonld be and yet he in the same State. His^ son, an infant of a 
few weeks, lie never mw. In those dayi* the example of Weeley 
in makin^L'" brief memoirf; ira?i mnch nearer followed than now. 
M tliij; wafi the fir^t death ever recorded among the memberfe of 
the t'aliforiiia ('onferenee, it will not lie amiss to give the whola 
of it in th!F place, 

'' Elijah ]\Ierehant was born of Christian parents, in Augii^fa 
Connty, \'irginia, in 18*^7, wa^ created anew in Christ Jesus in 
1847, experienced the blessing of perf^-t love in 1849, was 1i* 
censed to exhort and lo firearh in 184^^ I'eeeived int^ the l^alti- 
inore Conference oji probation, and iippointed to Front Royal 
ciivnit in IHfiO, appointed to Rockingham circuit in 185 K trans- 
ferred to the California Conference in March 1852, appointed 
the tir^^t year to Plumas circuit, the second to Sonora and Colum- 
bia, the third to 8aenimento City, the fourth and fifth to the 
agency of the CiiUfofitia Chri^tinn Adrocate, the sixth to Los 
Angeles^ where he fell asleep in October of last 3^ear, leaving be- 
hind a youthful wife, and an infant son, that never heard his 
father's voice. He wa.-^ studious, eminently methodiciiL an ur- 
bane gtrntleinan, a devtrnt Christian, an instnietive preaehe^, a 
tirelesfl worker, a brave reformer, n faithftd friend, and accom- 
plished more in seven brief years than a less earnest man would 
do in seven tinies seven* He being dead, yet speaketh/" 

Henry Bradley Hheldon was born in Mansfield, Ohio, *Tan- 
22, \SW. lie wa^ the son of Harry (). Bheldon* a memlier of the 
Ohici CimfcpcrKi^ He does not know when he first knew the 
Ijord, for he was led by his mother to an active Chrislian life 
frcnn hi!* iofimey. He jojnf»d the Church when eight ye*irs of age. 
He graduated in the full classical course, from the Ohio Wes- 
leynn University, in 18*'il, iiud in the same year joined the North 
Ohro ronfertTice. He wa^^ yet a probationer wlien tran.-iferftKl 
to the California Cotifurence. His first work was helping Si- 
mondA cm the Atlrtmtte, and prpnehing at Mission Dolores, Af- 
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ter two months he went on the Cache Creek circuit where he 
continued until conference time in 1853. He was then sent to 
the Calaveras circuit. This not only took in the county of that 
name, but also all of San Joaquin outside of Stockton. Sonic of 
his appointments were French Camp, the crossing of the Cala- 
veras River, Staples Ranch, and at the private residence of ;i 
Mr. Nelson, formerly a Congregational minister, but at that 
lime a farmer on Dry Creek. Beyond these he had all the terri- 
tory he cliose to cultivate. We find him at one time as far away 
{is Marriposa, helping A. L. S. Bateman, and prospecting for J. 
D. Blain, presiding elder of Sacramento district. At the con- 
ference of 1854, he was married, his wife having come in charge 
of Bishop Simpson. His appointment at that time was to ^larys- 
viJle circuit. He never wcmt to that charge, — a more inviting 
field caused the presiding elder to send him to Shasta. Thus Mr. 
Sheldon had his name connected with five charges inside of two 
years, and actually did service on four of them. He enjoys the 
distinction of having held the longest unbroken connection with 
the California Conference of any man in the first half century of 
its existence. 31 r. Sheldon, in his early manhood, was possessed 
of a powerful physique, had a fine voice for either speaking or 
singing, was generous, even magnanimous to his friends and the 
Church, playful because full of life, for which reason he was 
sometimes misjudged for actions performed with no thought of 
wrong. He still lingers among us, feeble, and sometimes sad^ 
but evidently ripening for glory. 

J. ]\rclienry Cahlwell Avas a sprightly, companionable 
man, of florid face, and medium stature. He had Iweii 
wild in his boyhood, and fared hard from his suix'riors 
on board a man-of-war. Ife was thoroughly reformed, 
and, through the kindness of a lady, given a college 
education. After he graduated from Dickinson College, 
he joined the Philadelpiiia Ccmference in 1851. One year 
later he arrived in California. He did effective work for aljout 
ten years, when he returned East, continuing in the ministry sev- 
eral years longer. The writer is informed of his death, but not 
of the time or place. 

David Deal must have a worthy place among the pioneer 
preachers. He was a man of strong impulses, but of conscien- 
tious applications of them. This was doubtless true of a boyish 
mistake he made in early life. Svmpathizing with Canada in 
her abortive effort to throw off the British yoke, he was captured 
and taken a prisoner-of-war to England. If in his zeal to help 
others did nothing else for him, it paid him richly in finding a 
wife among those who sought to help the prisoners religiously 
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while "' hi (luraiiw vili'." Jlv was n native of Pt-nn sylvan i a, 
and was convertei] in chikllKiotl. The wife hp found in England 
\km every way worthy of tlie man. He joined the Indiana Con- 
forence in 18+9. He arrived in California, Feb. 19, 1852, and 
was sent iramediatoilv to 8onora, where he lived in a tent. Ow- 
ing to the biingling of the freight man, r stove, quite essential 
to his comfort, was twice pass^ed between St<iekton and San Fran- 
cieoo, and then stolen from the wharf in the la^t-named plaee. 
Mr. Deal died very suddenly nl i^nn Hafaef, Aug. 13, 1885. Hm 
wife died three years later in Saeramento. The following esti- 
mate of the man h in the eharaeteri&^tie words of Dr. Nelson : 
"Brother Deal wm^ a Method ife^t- — true to onr economy, caref^il 
of onr doctrine, ready to tlo the work a.^i^igned him. He was al- 
ways on time, always ansf^wiTed to hii? on name, always had neat 
and comprehensive reports, iihvays took all the collections. He 
knew the hu^ineBS of the conference — cjuick to see anything 
wrong, ready to make everything right. He was always on some 
conunittee, never could ho out* voted, often nmde minority re- 
ports," 

John H. Tansey was one of the pioneers. Just when he ar- 
rived in San FraneiRco h now uncertain, but it was certainly 
long enough before the year clost*d to give him work during the 
period we have designated as the pioneer time. He was a native 
of Ohio, l?orn in Highland C*ounty, Feb, 21, 1821. He wm eon- 
verted at the agc^ of fourtetti, received into tFie I nil i ana Confer- 
ence in a class of twenty-stnen, in 1842. In 1841, when I he eon* 
fertmee was rlivirletl* he became a member of Xortb rmlian;i 
bran ell* in which he re^rnained nntil he came to California. He 
married MiBg Sarah E. Sunderland, in Hockville* Ind., in lS4rj, 
He died in Ijtjs Angclcjj, June "20, IBTG. A warm personal 
fricnd?ihJ|) eontinned through many years, enahlefs the writer to 
say, that a nmrc* Fweet-spirited man could not easily be found. 
Hf? was a ^fcntlvman, a Christ iari genrfennni, and all the word^ 
mean. Of fairly good abilities^, bi^ t-trong point in successful 
work was in the intUienee he privately cxereis^ed over rrjetj. The 
^ame wiird^* fnuri the pnlpil won Id go with greater force when 
uttered by him than from men of less attrarlive stamp* Benig- 
llitv and graci* slumc from his heantifully-rhis4'h^l face. His 
eelf* poise was wt*nderfuL Xo i it her answer than might have heeii 
cxjHTted frmn him was given on bis death bt*tl to the hnitbcr who 
imjuircd bow things tcioki-rl to him, it wat? in one word, only one 
word, hut %vho except a Christian eould say it? *' Serene/' He 
Tej«re'>i^nl(i! mjr ronferenec in the general fonferenee c»f lHj2. 

We now turn to consider the pioneer laymen. By thia term 
He do not lucan thosf* laymen that came in the early days with- 
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nmt religion and found f^alvation here, nor those la\inen who were 
OhrigtiaTi?! at home and forjerot it here, hut tho&e who brought 
iheir religion with them, and amid all tho temptations of this 
land of recklc!?s living never forgot their God, There are more 
of such than these annals indicate, perhaps some of the most 
worthy will not he found in this place, and that too for no fault 
of tlie writer. FortTinately for them, their re<:!ord is on high. 
They ^ill not he forgotten when the book of life Is opened. All 
honor to them [ Even more to be admired for integrity are they 
than the early minister j>. The occupation of the latter would be 
greiitly to their advantage in right living, while the occupation 
of the former was often their greatest snare. 

Daniel L. Ross came around Cape Horn with Roberts and 
Wilbur, He early formed a partnership with Mr, Dempster, 
whose' very name indicates his IMethodistie connections. This 
firm of merchants were representative of the fact that business 
under an) conditions, if honorable and right, can he conducted 
hy men ot Christian integrity, Ross returned a few years later, 
Dempster^ if the writer mistakes not, died in San Francisco 
many years ago. Of Kardy and Glover, who joined the first 
class, and seemed ever ready to keep up the Methodist Church, 
there can he nothing here added except to mention their names, 

John Truhody was anion, i? the first of the pioneers. He 
leachcd San Francisco in the Fall of 1848,^aceording to hi^ 
own recollection hut Elibu Anthony is equally positive that he 
ate dinner with him, having his tool chest for a table, in the FaH 
of 1847. However that may l>e, he was certainly in 8an Fran- 
ci^Tri in 1rf4H fjivinor what help he could to the infant Church. 
Flis fsonus and also the temporary home of many preachers and 
their lamilies, a house still standing on the corner of Washing- 
ton and Powell Streets, has a history which Dr. Briggs must 
give. '' ITe constructed it Ijy beginning at the top and building 
it downward. As Washington and Powell Streets were gradu- 
ally graded do^Ti, the ground was dug out and the house availed 
xmder, story hy story, till what was originally a one-story house, 
hecaine a three-story structure. It was the first hrick residence 
in the City/* It oug;ht also to be added that the bricks of which 
this memorable house was arected were brought around Cape 
Horn through the enterprise of the owner. The ground next 
his house he gave to the church. It was here the blue tent was 
pitched, it was here the church from Oregon was erected, here 
the church that was built during the pastorate of Dr. Briggs 
stood, and it is here that the beautiful church of to-day has its 
location. Mr. Truhody was horn Oct. 14, 1808, in^ Sutton, 
County of Cornwall, England, He came to America in 1830, 
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bringing his wife with hini 



married Jane Palmer in 11 

California. He liverl to see nearly fifty yearg of MetliOiliF?m in 
thh Stiite, rcjoieing in its trimuphj*, eontrilniting to its &ueee,siJefl^ 
enjoying its fellowship, and flying in it^? faith. 

John Taylor McLean, M. I)., caint^ with his tj rot her, Alesaii' 
tier, by the first steamer that lo'oiight pappengori^ across the L^^th- 
mns in 18 ht. Ht* settled first in Santa I'ruz, where he was su[mr- 
intendent of the Snnday-sehooL He afterward married in fh<_* 
East, returned* and praoticet^ medicine in Marysville. In lSt*1 
he wae ap]>o(ntetl by Abrahaio liiot^oln. Surveyor of the port 
of San Francisco. He has been an active member of Park Street 
Church, Alameda, for many years. 

Anifvn^r the ntost eont^int uous nn^ndiers oL' the t^arly (1nin h in 
Cahfcirnia was Annis Merrill. Hi^ m^*ml>ership in Powell Street 
Church dat**s fn^m Novendier, 1S*41>. After the death of John 
Trnbody he was the patriarch of that historic church. He sprang 
from an influential fanuly in Xew Ku^'land, and was born Nov. 
2% ISKK While a student at the Wilbrahani Academy, the 
Saintly Fisk i^eing the principal, be was convurted. He was tbcni 
seventeen years of age. ITavijig stndie<l hiw, he was admitted to 
the bar before coming to California. He lias had more b*g«l 
cages eonnteted with lb*' Cbureh ttian any other nuin in Cahfi>r- 
nia. For many years In^ was president of the Board of Tni^ltvs 
of the University of the l*acific, whi^re his legal skill was f*lEen in 
demand. As a bibk'-tlass ti^acduT tie waw very successful; he 
(bought of his class, prepared for his class, and won their lo%*e. 

White techniertlly we nuist consider Cnhunbus \. fA'anoin ns 
tielonging to the laity, yet nuKh of his life was passeil in the work 
of the ministry. He w*as ordained a local deacon by Bishfifi Atnf<* 
at the conference of lHo3, and elder by Bishop Janes at the cf^n- 
feivnce of 1857. During all tlK>N* years, and noiny 
ninre, lie was em)>bm'<l bv the presiding elder for pastoral 
labor. Wliile hi* livcil be se**nied Ut he a riuineeling 
link l>t*twetMi the obi und new, Wlui eon Id look upon 
his [H'enliarly-niarked features, f4^atures that once f^ecm 
cmibl ne\er l»e forgolten, and n^aliise that he lunl IfHiki'il 
upon the fac** of Bij^hop Asbury, and easily rememi)enHl how he 
appflared,withont a h(*iirfy apt*reeiji!ion of the brief period cor- 
cred by the history of Methodism? .\s was very natural, hi^ In^t 
years were spent in nlmnst cfuistant rtlrosfM-etion. To him, Bal- 
timore iTethotiism, was the ideal (*hristianit}', the moitel soul- 
siiving church. Who that has attendtnl ii i'rnifen*mT bive fett*t 
when Father t^t^anuin was there, and he ^eneratly was therts and 
has seen the sparkle of his keen black eyes, a*i they twinkled from 
beneath hip macsive eye-hrowia, has not heard Iiow he wai? eon* 
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verted when a boy, during the session of the general conference 
in Baltimore, in 181G? Who could begrudge him the esctasy of 
his feelings as he looked over three-quarters of a century to tlie 
happy day that fixed his choice ? His history can only be briefly 
given here. Born in Baltimore, March 8, 1803, he removed to 
Misr^souri before the division of the Church in 1844. He came to 
California in search of a brother, with no idea of remaining 
longer than was necessary for his purpose, but failing in his 
i^earch and becomihg fond of the country, he remained, until 
<leath. Dr. Owen had a gift in getting men to work, and he soon 
had Leaman under the harness. In the fifties, and the sixties, 
he was as much a part of the conference sessions as any of its 
members. When age and infirmaties precluded his further work 
in the ministry, he could not well be kept from the conference 
sessions, and when there he was an example to all in the regular- 
ity with which he attended its business meetings, its anniversar- 
ies, and above all its means of grace. He nearly reached the age 
of ninety-five, passing away Oct. 27, 1897. 

Tho preacher's friend forever was Arthur W. Saxe, M. D. 
His professional services always at their command, his purse 
strings WTre always untied for their support, his house was their 
home as long as they chose to occupy it, and last, but by no 
means least, tho parsonage had no warmer friend than his most- 
devoted and faithful wife. Mrs. Saxe's care for the students of 
tl.c I'nivei'sity of the l^acific resulted in the conversion of one of 
ilic ])rnminent members of the California Conference. Dr. Saxe 
w^as a first cousin of John G. Saxe and possessed some traits in 
common with him. He was the soul of any company in which he 
might be placed. His wit and humor made it good for digestion 
to sit at meat with him. When a pastor was sent to them from 
a distant part of the State, he wrote in a spirit not at all agree- 
able, that he must have his expenses sent to him before he could 
be expected to enter upon his work. The official board concluded 
that if his coming depended upon paying his expenses in ad- 
vance he would never come at all. They appointed Dr. Saxe to 
inform him of their decision. He did so by simply referring the 
brother to Job XIV, 14, where he read, "x\ll my appointed time 
will I wait till my change come." The preacher came, was paid 
his traveling expenses, and had no warmer admirer or supporter 
than Dr. Saxe. In "' the Fall of 1850, when the writer became 
his pastor in Santa Clara, Dr. Saxe informed him in presence 
of the official board, that they expected that he, the pastor, should 
do his own preaching. There were plenty of ministers around 
a college, and if the pastor chose he need hardly preach at all, 
but the people would come to hear their pastor, and unless for 
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good refison, he ought to proach. Then, in tht^ oook^sit miinner 
po^t?iblu, hii said, " ks^t tlw pastor ml'^ht be oviT-exaltvd bv tliU 
rt?qiu'j^t, he would remind luiii, thiit tho prnplu of Santa (Mnm 
liRvfurred to bcur with the ills tliev bnd. rather tliaii l1y to other?; 
t hev knew not of I " 

Dr* Snxe was a native of Vermont, wlienee he came to (Cali- 
fornia in the Sprin^: of 1850. After spend in*^ al>out two year!? 
in the Southern minoR, he s^nt for hi? family t and settled in 
Santa Clara, where he remained imtil hibi death, whleh wa^ very 
sudden, about 181)2. His excellent wife followed not loug after. 

Just what year witnef^ped the arrival of Samuel Johnson into 
California the writer cannot i^ay, but he is confident he belongs* in 
thit? list. He was for many years the loved t^u peri n ten dent of the 
Sunday-school in Santa Clara, indeed he was only parted from 
that service* by death. His ^reetin^ to his new ]>asloi' in 185|i, 
was substantially as follows: ** We have been greatly displeased 
beeautte our former pastor was not ret ii mod to us, Imt you wore 
not to blame, and now thot you are here, J propose to stand bv 
you and do my whole duty. 1 presume you ne^n! a little ni^mey : 
Iwre is my first installment/' So saying, lie juit a twenty doPar 
gold piece in his pastor's hand. A man of rennirkalde good sense. 
i*t wprm ticf-rted devntitah iirst to liis Cir)d ami the Chureh^ tlnni 
to his family, then to his country, he eon Id he relied upnn in any 
ejnergeney to do the right thing, at the right time and in tlk> 
right manner. 

Those who lived in San Francisco in the early times would 
ho likely 1n know something (»f tbe [misperous iron nnmnfactnrfr, 
John R, Sims. If they atte*nded Powell Street Chnreb, ihey 
wonhl w^M him at prayer and other meetings, not only preseuT, 
but doing all he could to nmke them ioteresting. In biter yi^ttrn 
he was lirtivt in prmoting tbe extension of the Clnireh of bis 
ehojee. Hif^ wife was tuie of the *.4ect ladii^s. She died (several 
years ago, and he married again, Imt took good hee<l that hU 
Si*i'<md wift- should be of the ^umv mind in regard to the King* 
dom of tiod. He was brirn in Cornwall, England. Aug. I, IH^^l. 
Jle was (converted when eighloen years of age* He came t*> the 
United States in 1K40, From that time, this was lln* land of his 
ehoire. His loyalty to it never wavered. In the latter years of 
his life he spent much time in the land of his l)irtb, bntVvur mi 
his raturn he s|>oke freely of his preference for America and her 
institutions. He (earned his trade in Pennsylvania, and came tit 
San Francisco, \fay ♦!, 1H5L In 1874* with<^iit bis personal swk* 
ing» he was elected Supervisor of tbe City ami County of San 
Franeis(*o. This nflice has l«^'ii long known to W one of tlie moHt 
trying on eharaeter of any other within the gift of the piH»ph*. 
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When he laid down its cares he could say, and did say, none being 
able to contradict him, " I never took a bribe, nor compromised 
my Christian character to my knowledge." Let it be here re- 
corded that he never took customers into saloons, nor resorted 
to other questionable measures to secure patronage. He did good 
honest work at reasonable prices, and this brought all the cus- 
tom he needed to make a fine success in business. When dying 
lie was asked if he was afraid. He answered quickly, " No, 
blessed be God, the Savior, I have served so long, will not desert 
me now.'' He went to the Church Triumphant, Dec. 1, 1892. 
The cause he loved so much was not forgotten when he disposed 
of his property. 

Henry G. Blasdel was a native of Indiana. He had charge of 
s. steamboat on the rivers near which he was raised, which fact 
gave him the title of captain. A goodly man, six feet and five 
inches high, with a pleasant intelligent face, a keen penetrating 
-eye, no man in California has borne his age better than he. Led 
to Christ by a pious mother, he has been all his life a Christian. 
Not demonstrative, yet quietly emphatic in his confession of his 
Master, no church where he lives but can count upon his active 
sympathy and aid. He has passed through more vicissitudes than 
most men, but no change has ever come over his purpose to live a 
Christian life. His first successful venture in this land was in 
the produce business in San Francisco. A turn in affairs caused 
his failure. He honorably settled with his creditors and went to 
Virginia City when the mines were beginning to prove valuable. 
Some men in San Francisco advanced the money, and he fur- 
nished the skill to build and run a quartz mill. They were to be 
partners in the results. It was a success, though closed on Sun- 
day. This last fact proving unsatisfactory to his partners, he 
withdrew from the concern at a sacrafice, and built another mill. 
This time he had a distinct understanding that the mill was to 
stop for full twenty-four hours from twelve o'clock on Saturday 
night. " The Hoosier State Mill '' never broke this record — at 
least not while Gov. Blasdel owned it. He became superin- 
tendent of the Potosi mine, and that too was closed on Sunday. 
With it all he prospered. One act of his speaks volumes for Blas- 
del's integrity. At the time of his failure he owed a debt sup- 
posed to be sufficiently secured by a mortgage. But foreclosure 
proved to be insufficient to cover the debt. Among most business 
men this would be considered honestly paid. Greatly to the sur- 
prise of the parties concerned, one day Blasdel walked into their 
jjlace of business and paid them the last dollar, both principal 
and interest. A valuable gold watch they gave him, with this 
inscription, "To Capt. H. G. Blasdel, from a few friends who 
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can appreciate true Christian integrity." Twice he. filled the of- 
fice of Governor of Nevarla to the entire yatisfaetioTi of all hon- 
est men of all partiei^* Gov, BlaRdel died in Angnst, T900. 

Senecrt Jones was born in Canadti, where so manv of our good 
people came from, the date of his birth being Fek 14, 1812, 
Raised bv religious parent*?, he was early brought into the 
Church, The vows awsiunied in boyhood, were aiwavf^ eacredly 
kt^pt. Coining to the United !*^tates, he was loyal to hi is adopted 
country, as he was also to the Chnreli of liis ehoiw. He wa.-^ one 
of the charter members of Howard Street Church, and among 
its mogL elhcient ollleials. His wife was a sister of the celebrated 
evangel i fit, Kdward Tnskip. A .sturdy %'eteran in thtt !?en4ee of 
Cliris^t, fie died several years ago much lamented, 

James W. Whiting was born in the City of Buenos Ayres* 
South America, Feb. 28, 1830. His father was bom rn Boston 
and his mother in Philadelphia. His father died when he wa& 
m\ years old^ his mother when he was eleven. He was appren- 
ticed to a sheep fanner by the United States Consul. None of 
the promises made him by this farmer l)eing kept* he left him 
and returned to Buenos Ayres. Here he was converted under the 
teaching* of LK !), Lore^ the missionary of the Methodist Epis* 
eopal Chureh in that City. His eon version oceured on a Thurs- 
day evening at prayer meeting. When gold was disxx)vert*d in 
California, he desired at oncv to go» but was <!estitute uf means. 
The American Consul, who no doubt felt under obligations tiv 
him for not having obliged the Fbeep fanner to do wliat he had 
promised^ sent for him and told him that he would get him a 
place on an American ship as cabin boy at one dollar a month, 
and the phip was going direct to San Francisco, where hi& con- 
tract would end. This was exactly what Whiting wanted, and 
of course lie came. After a voyage of five months he landed in 
San Fniiicisco on the I'^th of September, 1R43, It wag Sunday 
morning, and m he passed along the streets he heard a chumh 
bell ringing. He went tn the place and heard a sermon from the 
Rev. C>, C. Wheeler, ]>astor of the Baptist Church. Ho nn- 
nonnced tliat a class meeting would be held at the Blue Tent of 
Father White in the afternoon. \Msiting went and found hiiii' 
sidf at hrime, though in a strange land. Taylor scion arrived, and 
Whiting joined with hiui in cluirch work. Being fond of sing- 
ing, be often stood by the stre^^t prcaebvr and hi^lp^d him call a 
congrc^gation tugi^tber in that unique way. On the 28th dav of 
Febniary, 1850, the day tliat Whiting was twenty years fdd, Tay- 
lor gave him a ecrtitlcate of mendier^hip. This is now a pr^iotl4 
souvenir kept by its owner. After spending six months in the 
mim^s he refnrned to San FraneiHco. wb*Te lio has ^huv resided. 
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Wo liave already seen that he and his wife were among the char- 
ter members of Howard Street Church in 1851. They have re- 
mained in it ever since. They are now the only ones of the 
original number there. As a member of the official board, as 
Sunday-school superintend on t, and as a participant of the regu- 
lar means of grace, tl.e duirch haj* never had a more faithful 
•communicant. He re})resented the laymen in the general con- 
ference of 1896. 

. J. M. Buffington was in Stockton teaching a bible-class be- 
fore the dose of the year, 1849. He was Mayor of the City when 
the conference was held there in 1855. A box filled with 
Caughey's " Miscellanies " was placed in the conference room 
^nd each preacher and probationer was requested to take a copy 
with the compliments of the Mayor. He was afterward a prom- 
inent official member of Howard Street Church, and still later 
of Central. His last years were spent in Oakland where, as else- 
where, he was active in church work. He took a lively interest 
in the welfare of the worn-out preachers, and other conference 
claimants, going from church to church urging these claims, and 
taking up collections and subscriptions therefor. So successful 
was he in that work that one year the conference had more than 
was needed to meet all the reasonable claims on this fund. His 
death, which occurred several years ago, was greatly mourned. 
He was bom in Sommerset, Mass., Feb. 15, 1815. In 1844 he 
married Miss Mary W. Eddy. He was on the school boards of 
"both Stockton and San Francisco. He was president of the Y. 
M. C. A. of Oakl?ind, at a time when his services were of great 
Value. 

William B. Perkins was one of these pioneers. He was long 
and favorably known as an official member of Howard Street 
Church. He was a native of Devonshire, England, and came 
when very young to Prince Edwards Island, where he was reared. 
He departed this life, much lamented, Nov. 1, 1894. A younger 
brother of his, though a later arrival, still lives to help on the 
t^alise of Christ. C. B. Perkins is one of the well-known mer- 
cnants of San Francisco. For many years superintendent of the 
Simpson Memorial Sunday-school, of which church he has also 
been an official member and leader of the young people. He 
represented the laymen in the general conference in 1892. 

It would be a great pleasure to give in this place more deii- 
nite information of Judge Hester, who in the early days was so 
helpful to the church in San Jose, and who took such a lively 
interest in establishing our schools. In 1851, he was Judge of 
the District Court, and had Santa Cruz in his jurisdiction. Dur- 
ing the session of the court in that place, he made his home with 
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my brothtr, and lh^l^^ we hecaine acqiiamtt'il. Ke wag a smalt 
spare iiiaii, quiet in manner, yet Rffal)Ie ami pleasant, he wn^ an 
exeellent i^peoimt^i of a Christian lawyer. He iheil many ytmr& 
ago. 

Lorenio Wangh came here acrof=s the plains in 1852, He was 
a member of the Mis&cmri Conference at the time, but wag not 
transferred. His certificate of location was received some timi* 
after he rf^ached this State. He has renmined in the local ranks, 
since that time. He was horn near Greenbrier River, in Vir- 
ginia (now West Virginia), August 2S^ 1808. He de- 
clares that he does not know^ the tfmte of any kind 
of alcoholic drinks. To ^ave the children from liquor 
and tobacco has been the great object of his life's work. He wiis. 
converted before he was sixt€*en* licen^icd to preiich in 1832 while 
teaching school, and for a few months was on a circuit a^ n^- 
sistant proaclier^ but was received on trial in the Ohio Oonferene** 
before the close of that year. He was ordained Deacon by Bishop 
Andrew in 183-i, and received into full connection. The samo 
year he wa^ tram^f erred to the ^^fissonri Conference, In 183T, 
wai? a missionary to the Sha\vuet*R, in Indian Territory* The 
next year he was ordained FJder by Bisbop 8oule, In 1841), he 
married Miss Clarissa Jane Edsalh who made him a mofit ex- 
cellent wife. When tbe division of the Church took place he re* 
fused to join the Southern branch, nor yet to leaTe the State. 
But amid ^firmi dangers and jiriviitions toiled on until bis hcHlth 
began to fail bim in 18.il, when be decided to come to California, 
This he aeeomplislied the next vear. Father Waugh ha^ writt4*ii 
an autohiogniphv, which is full of thrilling events as one must 
readily sec upon a moment's reflection. Tt is a far more imfairt- 
ant contribution to history than many suppose. Since deci^ascnh 

Uichard Dovey — Father Povey as he was long knowm anifUiE 
his neigh lM)rs — was bom in England in 17^n, He wag raised in 
the national cbureh of w^hieh bis father was an official member. 
Being convtsried in a Wesleyan chapel, he became a member of 
that chun h, and sf»on a class leader and loeal preacher. All his 
life he was characterized by a wroking spirit. He w^as one of 
those who labored with no cxpcetation of remunenition or honor. 
In 1H31 he married Mij=ip Jane Young, a faithful and diwotrd 
Chrit^tiHU hke himself. Twelve years later tlicy canir to Amcrien 
N*ttlin|^ fir^t in Mit^wmri, Here* he wroupfhl for the Master ujitil 
in 1K51 he ^t^irted for Ore^fon, but turned to CallTomia. In thf* 
Full of 1H5*^, he scuttled in GriHrn Vallcv. where he s|icnt the bal- 
ftuci^ of hi? day*. Hifi wife diwl in Wfi4. His record is well- 
known in Sonoma County, and bis ijiiaint and wis4* sayings an* 
enn^fully treat^nml in the hearts of his pastors and feUow Chris- 
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tiaiiR. Ih* richly deserves a more extended notieo/ In nld a^^c, 
witJi a halo of glor>^ about liinu tliis saint wt^nt tr> h^ with tbr- 
Savior he m «rfh^ntly hnud and sn fHithfnlly st>rvedL 

Isaac Hilinan was born in Vermont, April 17, 1797. tte 
was converted when a small boy, ami remained faithfiO to bis 
early vows^ until death. He came to California fnnn Troy, K, 
T., 1851 or [St^2, Having returned to Troy, be miirrietl M\m 
Aba^ail Dibble, Jan. Ki, l^S, and was again in Califurnia on the 
first day of June of that ycun They ruis^.^l a family of very 
Uifvh\\ inemhcr^i of th*^ Chnreh, w^ho live to wtdk in their fooi- 
stepji. Joseph Hilnian, a son In- a former marriage, w^as long 
known as a ^^reat worker in the (luireb of Troy, Father Hi'- 
man's devotion to what !ie believed to l)e right, brought him into 
some former of excentrieity. But if be was peculiar, he certainly 
belonged to GodV peculiar people, and must be counted among 
tho^c who esteemed nothing gained that wa?!! obtained at the 
sacriticc of prineipab He died n memi)er of Central Church, 
Han Francisco, Xov, *^0, t.s70. His wife survived him several 
years, a benediction to her ehildren and the (liurch. 

Captain Andrew X el son was a nativ<^ of Svveeden, born in 
IB'M. He came when yonn^ to America where he w^aa converted 
and became a niend>er of the Methodist Efiisco|ml Church, He 
was early a member of the Howard Street Clnirch, and up to the 
time of his death om^ of its nu)st generous sup]>orters* As others 
left that chureh he increased his contributions^ and remained 
with it. He and Captain Ooodal were for a time associated in 
naWgation enterprises, and afterwards he was with Captain An- 
derson in the same l>usuu'ss. The latter named ig a well-known 
Methodist also, and a useful member of Urac^^ Church. 

It is difficult to (h'cide what churches are entitled to be called 
pioneer. Our rule is to class all ehurchcs under that head which 
had a separate existence, or were the heads of circuits, prior ta 
the conference of 1853. But even that rule may not now^ he 
easily follo^vcd. AYe venture to name these, in addition to those 
alntady mentionwl, Cirass Valley, Sonora, Columbia, Place rvlUc^ 
and Santa Clara. 

We have seen that near the spot wiicre Grass Valley now 
stands. Dr. Owtii preached on the first Sunday he spcmt m Cali- 
fornia. The next year services were conducfod in that mining 
camp by a local preachei- of the Church South, also by Father 
Ix^aman, and E. H. Dunlap who became, by appointment of Ow- 
ens, the first pastor of the Church. This was in January, 185^. 
His regular appointments w^ere. Grass Valley every^ Suday morn- 
ing at ele\^en o'clock, Rough and Ready — where at the time was 
the large tmm and larger .^loeiety— at three o'clock, and Xtnv 
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Town — wjwrever that jiiay luive Imh'Ii — in tlu^ evt^yinii at ^^K\ 
o'clock. This nect^^jii tatted a walk of fifteen milps an<l three s^rr- 
mous ^very Sabbatli, Duulap flid it, and others did as miiclt. 
In May, Duulap was nent to do pionwr wark further u}! tin* 
Sierras, while J. D. BlaLn, just nut frnui Xew Jcr^'V. tuiik 
difirge of Grasps ^%i)lry. It is probalilc that during his paj^torati* 
the tirtit church ivaj^ ercctud. TIil' < ouforoncv of IS5*> apjioiuti^il 
D. A. Dryden to tiii^ change. In 1H.>4, J. B, HilL- Let him UA\ 
the condition of thin^^i? at that time. '* Wliun wr went lo Cirass 
Valley Fi^bniary, J 854, the church yn'operty \vm without n fenett. 
The parsona^^e wa^ well toward the uorth side. It \vn^ one .-lory. 
nn|>aintcrU unpaiiered, iuit 1 think was lined with cIoIIl A 
portion of it was built into the new parH>nagc, rear {mi\. A 
poreh extended the width td" the htao^e in front. The t;now hsn! 
erushed down the eovering of the pourch, Tlu' ehurch wui* a few 
feet=-|>erlmps twenty or thirty — to the south. The eluirch svas 
niadi* of hrond Ikmrdss, upri,!rlit and battened. But the board.* 
were cousiderahly warped, and joints nucovered. The floor was 
also of biuatl bc»ards. Dinirn^^ious of ehurch ^UxoH feet, with 
a twelve toot ceiling. Walis^ lined ami papered. No paint <»r 
whitewash, ti^ I rerueu)l)er^ on the outi^iile. Betwi^-n the chnreli 
aud parsonage, arnl (piite near rnv !>edrorun window, waj^ ilie 
bell. It was a good bell weighing four or live hundretl |i(niiuli*. 
It wa>i raiK4*d a UmX ot s?o frtMu the gn»nud, aud arrnngi^d to l>e 
nuig, ,over aiul I jack liy liaud. I'he bell was frequently, on rpeca* 
j4i*ai of a rnarriage in town, gathered up by a c^niwd i*f men nr 
boys, [Hit into a wagon, hauled tdf. and made to parlieipali* in 
rhartrttri uinsie. It wo id* I frLfjoently he [huinded with niek'i 
uT baiouiers, and sonu'times be left abroad/' This des<-riiitio*t 
of the chureli and ]>arsonage .is of interest, not becauR* ilu:^* 
buihliugs were exceptional l_v rough, for prohahly th^s out lit fi>r 
ebnreh work was lM.'Uer ihau the average of tluit i\n\\ but tRH^ause 
it givew an opfnut unify of siH-ing what was attainalde in tlie 
fluctuating conrhtioji of the ])o[udatiiuu and Ihi* enoruMnus ex- 
pense that oven a elveap Iniilding involved. 

llie (dtureli wliicli ^fr IJill found was given to the pitblie 
for school purpomiH, and a new ehur<ih soon erected which wa* 
eU|KTior to ahno^t any other in the rnineis. It did valnabh* ser- 
vice for the dmrch during more than a quarter of a ci*nuiry. 
IVhen Hill left the charge in 185*i, there were sixty-five members 
in full connection, six probationers, and four h>cal preiicbeFf, 
The IT' were fifty-five scholars in the Sunday*sehooL They paid 
the pastor $1,01)0, and their pro|K^rt\' was vahted at $fj)0o! The 
name of the charge wm changed in ISatJ, Rough and Heady waB 
drtjjvd from thi* title, tliotigh no doubt the place was still vij^it/-*! 
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for many rears after bv the pastors of Grass Valley. That vear 
J. R Tansey was pastor. In 1857, I. B, Fish. In 185^ J), 
Deal. In 1861, W. J. Maclay. In 1862, K. A. Hazen. In 
1863, J. A. Bruner. In 1864, H. K. Hartwell. In 1865, C. H. 
Xorthrup. This year was noted by one of the greatest revivals 
ever known in the mines np to that date. In 1866, J. N. Martin. 
In 1868, C. y. Anthony. In 1870, W. Peek. A new church had 
been needed for sonie time, and now {Kc society set at work to 
build the present edifice. Before it was finished Mr. Peck was 
taken for the district, and G. Newton was appointed in 1872v 
During his pastorate the church was tinisluHl. In 1874, W. Mc- 
Pheters. In 1875, T. S. Dunn. In 1876, J. L. Trefren, In 
1877, W. R. Gober. In 1880, G. (). Ash. In 1883, M. D. Buck. 
In 1886, C. McKelvev. In 1889, A. H. Xt^dham. In 1892, 
J. P. Macauley. In 1896, E. K. Willis. In 1897, there were 
320 members in full connection, ten probationers, and five local 
preachers. There were 511 scholars in the Sunday-school. They 
paid the ])astor $1,500. The presiding elder $120. Bishops $40u 
One church, valued at $13,000, one parsonage, valued at $1,500. 
Raised for missions $211. 

The first Protestant church erected in Sonora was dedicated 
November 23, 1851. This was by the enterprise of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. The first appointee to this field by 
our Church, was E. Merchant. The })recise date of his going 
there cannot be ascertained, but it is certain it must have been 
in 1851 or at the very beginning of 1852. In March, 1852^ 
D. Deal was on the ground and at work. Xo doubt he and Mer- 
chant divided the work between them. Merchant confining his 
labors to the Columbia end of the circuit. Springfield was a 
town between Sonora and (.olumbia, it seems to have fallen tO' 
Deal's part of the charge, for he reported the dedication of a new 
church there on May 16, 1852. There were thirty-three members 
on the whole charge at that time. The Advocate of June 24, 
1852, cont-ains an account of a church dcnlicated in Sonora, date 
not given. The church was 35x40, and cost $3,300. It was 
finished in twelve days from the l^eginning of the work. That 
church still stands, though it has passed through many revisions 
since David Deal rushed it to completion. In 1854, Columbia 
and Sonora are together and J. W. Brier was pastor. In 1855 
it was coupled with Jamestown and I. B. Fish was pastor. In 
1856 it stands alone with Fish still in charge. That year there 
were fifty commimicants on the work. In 1857, H. J. Bland. 
In 1858,*^ J. McH. Caldwell. In 1860, E. A. Hazen. In 1862", 
I. X. Mark. At this time Columbia was added. In 1864, Sonora* 
and Chinese Camp had L. Walker for pastor. In 1865, Colum- 
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liin is hMvA arnl ih J). Piiun whs WnlkerV a>si^tanL In lH*i'l, 
T. P. Williams. In hS*u. iL Lark in. supply. In 18r>8. J. M. 
CaiiipUflL In 18 TO. R A. Wiblt^ In \S72. IL JL KirkliriHl, 
a supply. The next ymr the place ^^m left without f^vim a s^uf*- 
phv Nor wa& there anv report of it in the minnteji of 18T1, 
In 1875, \\\ J. Sheehan. In 18T<;, R, Jaokti. In ISIt. A. 0. 
HazzanK Jn 1881), J. J. (leveUnnK In 1881, 8, 1\ Sterner r. 
In 188'^, <i. Larkin. In (8y3, C. P. Jones. In 188,1, R. Taylor, 
Colnnihia and Jamestown had 1nn^^ htrn iiej,;Ii'ited, ilnninh 
Snilsltyville fnn! l^een a(lcli'<l In tlie cluir^^e. Mr. Taylor took in 
all the,He } places and wcn^k^d u'itfi a zeal that s^au* sneeu!?s. In 
1887, W. P. S. Dnnean. In 1888, V. 1\, Bakerr In 1889, I>, W. 
Calfm In 18fH. 1- P. Walker. In 18i)2. J. Apptetnn. In 
18*13, W. Bnrrhett. In 1804, V. H. Oarlin^r. In IHJKi, \\\ T. 
<*nrnow. He was reappointed in 1897. At that lime there wen.^ 
twenty-seven nietntiers in fnl( cfntnection, two prnhationers. am] 
nin*4y-five foholars in the Surnlav-sehftoL They ha<l two 
ehnrehes, vnlned at $i*,rn)fK One pHrsmui^^e, vahied at $750. 
They paid the i>iistnr $710. The pn^i^iding elder $'M\ The 
bishops $»i. Haiw^d lor inifsions $10. 

The Id^tory of ('uhinihia is for the most part identical witli 
thai of Sonora. S(nn>ra had tiie advantage of hein^r the County 
Heat, whilf ('ohind)ia was hoi It on mining jrronnd* and in time, 
^y'hell ihe reLfion aroond was wf*rki'd out, nnd the [lojudHtion ha<l 
greatly diiuinbhed. the irronml was more vahnihle for niinin^i 
that! f*ir hruses, A Chnrt^h was or^ranized here hy R Merelnnit 
in 1H5"3. Just when tin* first ehnreh wnx hniit eannot now Ih* 
determined, A. S. (lihla^ns wtjs appohdrtl hi 18;v3. hi 1854 it 
\\H^ with Snnoni. In 18rip"> it was nlone witli X. n<*astjner as pa^- 
tctr, Tht^ rejiorl of 18r**j shows forty menilH^rs, sevt^n prohaf lon- 
ers, one loeal jjnsnlier^ niiiety-nne scholars iTi S[inday*MiooK 
They t*ttid tin- [msti>r ^l/^rtO, That year (i, li Taylor was pastor, 
hm remaintMl only n shan't time, Prohahly the eare of the I'hureh 
then feil to the pastor at Sononi. In 18^)7, Henry BakiT. Iti 
185^^ it wai^ siiipplied, Init hy whom is now vni known. In 18fiO^ 
J, Peltil. In 18*1*^, it was with Sonora, In 18IH. it wns a^in 
ahine with J, W- Stump jiastor. In 18(>5, it was blended with 
Bonora TO'VtT again to stami rilone. After Reveral years the very 
name di!?aj>]*mrs from tla- jninnte^, though it has always rwx*iv<?fl 
more or hm attention from the pastors at Sonora. 

In the mr]y days, an aet of vengence from the court of jud^ 
Lynch, iMntdltHl iln* nanu' of llangtowii to a mining eamp in the 
Ofmnty of El Dorado. A better tas^te supplanted it hy tht^ i ■ " 
of Plaeerville. It iK'hinged at first to a large circuit of m 
Colonta wag tlii^ principle p'>lnt- Jaooh Spe^k fttTiTecl in the 
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place in tTuly 1850. He found on tlie first Sunday a company 
of Christians holding a prayer-meeting. He joined himself to 
them, and, being a local preacher, began at once to hold services. 
He soon organized a Churcli, made up of those formerly c;>n- 
nected with several denominations. A. L. S. Bateman arrived 
and took charge in the spring of 1851. Speck acted as assistant 
I)astor. Mr. Bateman reported in the Advocate of Xovember 
()th that a church had recently been dedicated in Placerville. 
I. S.Diehl followed Bateman.' In 1853, B. F. Rawlins. In 
1854, G. B. Taylor. He was reappointed in 1855, but after his 
wife's death, he left the charge, W. Hulbert taking up the work 
until 1856, when J. McH. Caldwell succeeded hini. Then the 
membership was fifty-two. Church ])roperty valued at $2,000. 
In 1858, 11. C. Benson. In 1859, \V. Wilmot, who had a supply 
to assist him, though the name of the supply is not given. In 

1860, A. Bland. This inarks the period of building. In March 

1861, the contract for a new brick church was let, to cost $12,- 
450. Doubtless it was finished before the close of Bland's ad- 
ministration. This church is still in use. In 1861, J. W. Ross. 
In 1862, T. S. Dunn. In 1864, J. H. Maddux. In 1867, D. 
Sutherland. He died in January of the next year, and P. Y. 
Cool served the balance of the year. In 1868, D. A. Dryden. 
In 1869, J. E. Wickers. In 1871, R. W. Williamson. In 1872, 
H. B. Sheldon. In 1875, Q. J. Colin. In 1876, W. H. Hughes. 
In 1879, S. C. Elliott. In 1880, B. F. Taylor. Tn 1882, J. H. 
Wythe, Jr. In 1884, R. E. Wenk. In 1887, J. W. Buxton. 
In .1888, F. E. McCallum. In 1890, J. Young. In 1892, W. 
E. Miller. In 1893, S. M. Driver. He was suspended from the 
ministr}^ some months before the next conference, and G. A. 
Miller, supplied the work. Mr. Miller was the son of Martin 
Miller, a former member of our conference. In 1894, J. B. 
Ruter. In 1896, C. S. Morse. In 1897, J. T. Murrish. The 
history ends with sixty-five meml^ers in full connection, four 
probationers, and 100 scholars in Sunday-school. A church 
valued at $4,000, and a parsonage valued at $2,000. They paid 
the pastor $880. Presiding elder $ii^. Bishops $2. Raised for 
missions $15. 

Santa Clara does not appear in any published list of appoint- 
ments until 1853. Still the writer knows that in the late sum- 
mer of 1852 there was a Church and pastor there. Soon after 
the arrival of W. J. Maclay in the spring of that year, he took 
charge of the Church in San Jose, leaving his brother Charles 
to tlie charge of Santa Clara. He almost immediately began to 
Iiold meetings, in which he was assisted by Wm. Roberts of Ore- 
gon. The result was a revival of considerable interest. On the 
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2Tth day of June in that year a church was dedicated, E. Ban- 
nister preaching the sermon. The church was 36x40, with a roof 
projecting three feet beyond the wall. It was built of adobes, 
and cost $6,000. It would comfortably seat about 300. This 
is probably the only adobe church ever built by the Methodists 
in California. Blessed memories, upon the part of many, center 
in that plain earthen church. In 1853, W. Hulbert. In 185-1:,. 
X. P. Heath. In 1855, J. Daniel. In 1856, R. B. Stratton. 
In 1858, W. S. I>niy. In 1859, C. V. Anthony. In 1860, J. B. 
Hill, lie Remained two years and during that time the present 
church edifice was erected. It was begun in the summer of 
18(51, and was 50\80 feet. The basement was soon finished sa 
as to iKvonie the ])lace of public worship. The whole building 
was completed so as to Ix? dedicated by E. Thomas, October 28, 
1S(;(). Ill 18()*^, M. ('. Briggs. Another revival, one of great 
])ower, blessed the Church that year. In that ingathering, two 
nuMi werc^ converted, who afterward l)ecame members of the con- 
ference, in 1863, J. T. Peck. In 1864, T. H. Sinex. In 1867, 
J. A. Bruiier. In 1870, J. H. Wvthe. in 1872, Q. J. Colin. In 
1875, K. R. Dille. In 1878, W. Dennett. In 1881, M. D. Buck- 
in 18S3, (i. Clifford. In 1886, J. P. Macauley. In 1887, M. C. 
Briggs. In 188J), E. E. Dodge. In 1892, A. H. Needham. In 
1895, H. B. lleacock. The statistics for 1897 are as follows: 
^lenibers, 174. Probationers, seventeen. Jjocal preachers, two. 
Scholars in Sunday-school, 111. One church valued at $15,000. 
()n(» parsonage, valued at $'^*,000. Paid pastor, $1,400. Presid- 
ing elder, $70. Bishops, $22. Baia'd for missions, $160. 



(MIAPTKR Vlll. 
1853. 
The First Conference. 



It was a great event when a ^lethodist Bishop visited Cali- 
fornia. It was a greater event wlien an annual conference, 
properly officered and constitutionally organized, was held on the 
Pacific Coast. Xothing like it had ever been st^en in American 
Methodism. All other annual conferences had l)een contiguous 
to other like organizations, but here was aw annucil conference 
well neigh two thousand miles from any othur. The bishop came 
in due time. In liis first sermon he set an example to all bish- 
ops and presiding elders — he wont where most needed. He 
preached in Happy Valle\' school house, January 24, 1853. In 
coimectiou with that service he baptised a child, probably the 
first ever received into covenant relations with the Church. The 
Native Si^ns and Daughters wero already coming. The confer- 
<?nce regularly convened on the 3d day of February. A custom 
now invariably observed, though then sometimes omitted, charac- 
terized the opening session. The Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper was administered. S. D. Simonds called the roll, and 
M. C. Briggs was elected secretary. We shall hot follow the 
business of the conference in detail. Let us first look at the 
statistics. Thirty-one charges made reports at this time. This 
is conclusive proof that we have not yet considered all of the 
pioneer Churches. We shall do all we can to give this honor to 
whom it belongs in each case as it comes in its own order.. The 
aggregate of members in all these charges were: 1,334 in full 
connection; 115 probationers; and forty-seven local preachers. 
The largest membership was reported from Santa Clara, 140. 
The smallest from Contra Costa, nine. There were twenty-eight 
Sunday-schools; 143 officers and teachers, and 662 scholars of 
all ages. There were twenty-six Churches and ten parsonages. 
Value not given. Kaised for building and improving church 
property $80,587. 

Looking now at the person?} el of the conference, we find that 
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heckles those alre;ulv namt'il, tlioir were B. F, Kawling, William 
WilmDt, AVilliam 8. Turner, Kclwari^ A, Ha^erij and John Dan- 
iel, these all hv transifer. Warren Oliver wa? received on eer- 
tificate of location. The following were receiverl into full eon- 
nectitm: K Merehant, J. MoH. CaUlwell, B. F. Rawlins and 
D. Deal, J. B. Hill iKdon^ed to that claims, hut for some rt^a^on 
— we may be sure a good one — he was not pref^ent. J. W. Brier 
and A. S. Gibbons were ortkined elders, Elihu Anthony and C. 

A, Leaman were ordained local deacone. The following n'^ere 
continued on trial : J. Eogers, J. B. Hill, W. S, Turner, and H, 

B. Sheldon. Three were received on I rial, K. B. Dunlap reenni- 
mended from Downieville, John Benham ami Joa^ph Pettit, 
both recommended from Market Strt*et Chnreh. \\\ J. ^Nraelay 
and Alexander ^IcLeaii were di^'on tinned at their own request* 
the first en aecouut of ill health, the i^^cood for the purpose of 
attending school. So, at the clnsi* of conference, there were 
twenty-eijiTJxt meml>erfi in full comiectioii, and m^xim p robatio ti- 
er j^. 

In looking at the men not heretofore eoni?idered, the ehipf 
place of inteii'st most Ih' awardi^l to John Hani eh He arrived 
with hla wife anri twtj dau|^bters about the '<?<>th of December. 
1852, hut, if the writer mistakes not, look no work until the eoiu 
fenmee sf^ssyon, A man to Ik- loved was hi!. Hrs ulain, rather 
homely face, Ijeeame Ix'autiful on clost* acqiiaintanee. His coim- 
tenanet* bore a striking resemblance to the pictun^s of Dr. Ben- 
son * the et I e i^ rated V ng 1 i sli eo m men ta t* ^r. }Te was spa re, slightly 
twut, i^barjj features anrI heavy eyebrows. His voice was pleasant 
and at tinu*s powerftd. On beginning a sermon he wa?f slow and 
measured* but as he w^amied np with his theme* hb ideas flnr! 
w*ords came more freely, and he held his congregation with an 
nil absijrbing interest He appealed but little to the sentiments 
nf his hean^TF, it was mainly thought, clear and ntrong, that 
erented so deep an attention. He bnnight nothing but beaten 
gold info the sanctuary. Nor were his sermons less practical 
than logical He fed his flock like a shepherd. In private con- 
versation he was edifying, instnietive, entertaining, and cheer- 
fiiL Happy the people that had him for pastor, happy the pas* 
tor who had him among his people, even down to old age and 
fwblenes^*, Mr, Daniel had made a good record as a preacher 
of about twenty years (Standing !)efore he left Indiana. He had 
filled some of the ^R¥t appnintmentB, and had represented bis 
conference in the general conference of 1§«**2, He was born tii 
Philadelphia, ^lay 2?, 1807. His mother wn» a Quakeresg, and 
luUil ht^r death spoke* the ** plain language" and drt*ss4»d in 
Quaker style. Having married out of the fioeiety, and not bt*iiig 
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wiJIing to say &lie was sorry, she was tli&owned by them, and 
became a Methodigt. To the training of such a mather the^ 
Church was indebted for a mo&t gifted anrl faithful jninistcr. 
He was converted at the age of twenty, and when twenty-one 
he entered the conference. At the age of twenty-three he mar- 
ried Miss Hulckh R. West at New AJbahy, Indiana. She became* 
a mother in IsreaL 

Mtr. DanieFs health began to fail soon after he reached 
California, and for eighteen years he wa« alternately on the- 
^uperannated liBt and in the effective ranks. In 1870 he l]^ecame 
pernmncntly disabled for pastoral work. His last residence' 
was in San Jose, where, in 18S0, he and his wife celebrated their ^ 
golden wedding. On the 18th of October of that year he went 
home. Rm widow made !ier home with her daughter Mrs.. 
Heman A. Saxe, until her death, which occurred February 24, 
1889, The following estimate of this ^ood man is from the pen 
of Dr, Benson, his old-time friend and eo-laborcr in the Hoosier 
State. No one who knew him will think it overdrawn. *' As a* 
preacher he was clear, forceablo and spiritual. In the meridinn 
of his strength he ranked with the ablest pulpit men in Indiana. 
His style was chaste, his rhetoric almost faltless, and his elocu- 
tion excellent. He read only the best books, treasuring up what 
he read. In prayer he had great gifts and wonderful power. He- 
talked with God as one living in constant communion with Him-^ 
HiB presL-nce in the Churchy whether at preaching or prayer- 
meetings was both a benediction and an inspiration to his pastor 
and his brethren. As he advanced in years liis spirit grew sweet, 
oamcst and affectionate. He had his conversation in Heaven," 

A new laborer now appears in the person of Edward A., 
Hazen, He was a native of the State of New York, converted 
when a tad, raised in Indiana, a student for a time in Asbury,. 
joining the North Indiana Confereiice in IS'IS, was ordained ao 
elder in 185 2^ and the same year was transferred to the Califor- 
nia Conference. He arrived in San Francisco in December. 
He remained in the regular work until 1885^ when he was par- 
tially paralysed. He continued to preach occafiionally until his 
death, March 2a ^ 189 5. He was alone when he died, at least 
no human being held his hand as he waded the stream of death. 
He retired to his room in a lodging-house in Oakland at the 
usual hour at night, but was found in '^ the sleep that knows no 
waking ^^ the next morning, A pleasant smile was on his face 
as of one who had just met a g!ad surprise, 

B. F. Rawlins came as a probationer. He did most efficient 
work but only for about two years. His wife's health was poor,, 
and she found no relief, but rather aggravation of. her disease,. 
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in California* Having tried in vain both moimtain and valley, 
he was ad visaed by her physicians to kave at once, as the only 
way of saving her life. If all who have left us, for fields whero 
less needed, had m good a reason for going as he, we should 
have no occasion to eoniplaiu, Di\ KawliniB has made quite a 
brilliant record in the East. 

Wilhani S. Turner was a probationer in the Snutheaiit Indi- 
ana Conference at the time of his tninsfer. He started for Cali- 
fornia in >H^}>tendjer, lait owin^ to the crowded condition of the 
s^teamers he was delayed f^n route, and so did not reach San Fran- 
eittco until Jimuary G, 18pj:1 His first appointment was Dia- 

■ mond Springs, a mining town near Placervilks Wm* Wihiioi 
had preached tliere a few times previously, but no society luid 
been organized untii Turner's arrivah There was neither ehiirch 
nor ]>arsonage in the place, l)ut he left both when the year w^i- 
ont. Best of all there u*as a gracious revival of religion* rt?suU* 
ing in forty conversions, among which were four men who af tor- 
wan! heeame prt^achers. Tliis charge which had so brilluint n 
Wginningt never had any further separate existence. It was 
always after a mere appendage of Placerville, Coloma or some 
other eharge. 

(Treat as was Mr. Turner^s stiecess in Diamtrnd Springs he 

.met with an int'parable loss while there. His wife, Mrs. Ann 
S. Tiirner, dij^d June 1, 1H53, leaving hiin with an infant sun, 
She was the daughter of John Cowgill, of (Treeneastle, Indiana. 
He was m lawyer of considerable standing, she of higli education 
and refiJH^ment, and a great help to Tier husband, ilr. Turner 
was born in Jersey Shore, Pennslyvania, May 28^ 1826. He 
was concerted at the age of fourteen. He graduated in Asbun^ 
University, June, J 80;?. Ite was a man of commanding appear- 
ance, a good scholar, a close thinker, and a more than averagi^ 
forceful sf>eaker. He represented our conference in the general 
eonferenee of 1876. A bronchial trouble had followed him fur 
years, largely diminishing the measure of his success, and owhi:^ 
to that fact he ttM>k a transfer to the Columbia Hiver Confepenct* 
in 187!*. Here he did etfective work until about ISfiii, when in- 
creasing inlirmaties compelled him to take a superanuafed nda- 
tion. In 1856 he married Miss Beecher, a eouein of the eele- 
hmted Plymouth preacher. He now lives near Sixikane Falls, 
William Wilnu)t arrived aliout Decemljer 20, 1852. He Wtk^ 
a transfer from the Rock River Conference, He was an Englisli- 
man by birth. In 185(i he returned fo the Atlantic States, 

. attended Concord Bifdical Institute, returning in 1S5S* In 
18(U he located, 

R. R. Dunlup HAS received as a probationer at this confer* 
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once. He held a certificate of location from the Church South, . 
but at that time the most friendly relations did not exist be- 
tween the two Methodifems, and Dunlap came in on his recom- 
mendation from the Downieville Circuit, a charge he had been 
serving under the presiding elder of Sacramento District. He • 
was born in Pennsylvania in 1823. When about twenty years 
old he joined the Missouri Conference. Having located from his - 
conference, he came to California in 1850. From the first of 
his life in this State, while kindly disposed toward the ministers 
and members of the Church with which he was connected in 
Missouri, he resolved to work with and for the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. !Mr. Dunlap was a man of but moderate education, 
but of sound mind and more than average talents as a preacher. 
He did hard work on hard charges. In a letter to the writer he- 
calls himself " a watch dog.'^ Such he was in a very good sense. 
He could never tolerate novelties in Wesleyan theology. The 
form of sound words he not only maintained in his own teaching, . 
but insisted that every Methodist preacher ought to do the same 
thing. An incident will not only show his shrewdness, but con- 
vey to the reader's mind an idea of the carelessness with which 
examinations were managed in those days. At the conference 
session of 1858 he was appointed to examine the class of deacons 
in the studies of the third year. The writer was a memfe^r of" 
that class. In the list of studies of that year was the elementary 
work on logic by Dr. Hedge. Mr. Dunlap conducted the exami- 
nation. Without the least haste or appearance of embarrass- 
ment he proceeded to ask his questions. They were plain and 
simple enough for anybody to understand, but we noticed that 
he paused between questions long and carefully, sometimes turn- 
ing a leaf, and then turning it back again before the question 
came out. To a nervous person the examination might have been • 
annoying, but he managed to keep us at ease untiFlhe last page ^ 
was turned and the last question asked. Then he closed the book, 
threw it upon the table, and with a hearty laugh said "I know 
more about logic now than I ever did before." Though this 
may have been his first lesson in logic it was the unanimous 
opinion of the class that he had examined us well. While labor- 
ing at El Monte, near Los Angeles, he became acquainted with 
Miss Maddux, who had been converted under his ministry, they 
were married. In 1870 he located, though he supplied work 
under the elder afterward. In 1880 he went to Washington, 
in the bounds of the Columbia River Conference, where he has 
done more pioneer work in the ministry, but in the same manner 
we first f oTind him, as a local preacher. As we have seen, two * 
other probationers were received at this time. They were both? 
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recoinmended by the Ultle Boeiety in the Happy Valley sclioot 
Ikhis*^, the infant (.'hureli that wa.s Tlet^tiiied to be tlie stronge.^t 
on the Pacific Coast. The first \vaJ^ John fenhani. Thi? man's 
name ha:? been variously s^peiled in different rL^cord:?, but the 
writer is assured by one \vho knows him well that the spelling 
given above Is correct. .Mr. McElroy, in " The Retrospeet/* 
Fays of him, " He wa^ one of God's choicest gems, for he wn.^ not 
only very giftt^d, but exceed inpfly sweet spirited, antl thoroughly 
cons^ce rated to the work of his Master/' Alas how strange an* 
th e way s of P ro v i d e n ee I This good 1 y yon ng m a n , ^^o f n 1 1 o f 
pnmiise, never lived to complete one year of his mmistry. He 
was sent to Cache Creek Circuit, where he won the hearts of all 
by his fidelity to dnty and hi& ability to do it. In proftt^euting 
The work, determined not t^> disa]}]>oint a congregation, lie at- 
tempted to ford Cache Creek, then swollen hy the spring rain^, 
wlien Jii^ horse and himself were borue down by the current, and 
drowned. 

Josefih Petti t was received at this eonferenee. He finishc*d 
his course in the conference T^tmlies and was ordained eldtr in 
1857. He continued in the regular work until 1870 when he 
was itiade supernumerary. In 187'^ he located, 

Tlifre were three distrietf* this year, San Francisco with L 
Owen presiding ehlcr, Sacramento, with J» D, Blain* and Ma rye** 
ville with J. D^iniel There were forty -one pastoral appoint- 
mente including those left to be supphed. 

Contra Costa now appears for the first time in the list of 
appointments. Dr, Morrow contended that the name was not 
correct. The charge he served was Union City Circuit, ITnioh 
City, or Uuiontown, w^ae a popular apijellation in early tinier, 
but none of the places so named seem to have survived. If thert* 
is any place bearing that name in Contra Costa County, or 
vicinity, that place is unknown to the writer. It appears in 
the list of apfrointmcnts for 1S54» then disappears forever, 
Ctmtra Costa Circuit thereafter having a more dedinitc appliea- 
tion. Till then we let it rest. 

The Methodist Church in Benicia has had a checkered ex- 
istence. It was probably organised by Dr. Gibbons in 1852. A 
letter in the Athmcutp of August 1st of that year tells us of a 
meeting held by J, S. Swaney. At a love feast in the morning 
mx HH^re present. At preaching there were fifteen to hear the 
gospel The eol lection was eight or nine dollars. The writer 
pronounced it a refreshing time! In 1853 J. B. Hill was eent 
there. Previously services had l>een held in two or three build- 
ings, now of coDsidernble historic interest* As those who knew 
him might well suppose, Mr* Hill proceeded to baild a church. 
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The place selected was, at that time a good one. The Pacific 
Mail KSteamship Company, that controlled the route by way of 
Panama, had a plant on the strait, a little above where the prin- 
cipal town was located. A large number of residences were built 
and occupied in the neighborhood, and the expectation of that 
region was very high. On an elevation known as Bottle Hill the 
new church was erected. It was never dedicated. It blew down. 
As Miss Alma Hukill puts it, ^' It was struck by the tail end of 
a stray Kansas cyclone, and its undedicated walls were razed to 
the ground." Another was built, whether by Hill or his succes- 
sors, W. Wilmot, does not now matter, it is only certain that it 
was built, but never finished. Nor was there any need of finish- 
ing it. The Steamship Company moved their works to the city, 
that part of the town was deserted, and the church was worthless. 
In the Fall of 1856, it stood a mere shell, it had no seats, no win- 
dows, no furniture, except two lamps, not kerosene, as eroni- 
ously stated in the history referred to, for kerosene was then un- 
known, or at least unused on the Pacific Coast. These were for 
burning whale oil, and they were greatly desired by the church 
in Vallejo. The church was locked and nobody knew who had 
the key. One fine afternoon, C. V. Anthony succeeded in climb- 
ing through the window, and rescuing the lamps. He preached 
by their light for nearly two years in Vallejo. For some time 
services were held in the Presbyterian Church in the afternoon, 
but the congregation was very small and we had but one member 
in Benicia. That was Mrs. Perine, a most devoted Methodist, 
who, if she could have had a few like minded, would have made 
the history of our Church continuous from pioneer days. As if 
was, in the Summer of 1857 the frigate Independence was 
moored at Vallejo, and the services of the pastor at Vallejo was 
needed more there than at Benieia, and so the place was aban- 
doned. Another effort to introduce Methodism into Benicia was 
made in the sixties, but the only result, so far as known, is the 
existence of a Bible given by Mrs. Perine, now rebound and used 
in the new church. It is pleasant to know that this most esti- 
mable lady lived to see the present church built, and the present 
society organized. Her body was borne to and from that church 
to its last earthly resting place. This was in 1894. The present 
Church was organized by Wayne Carver in the old seminary 
building. They met there for a time, and then in a hall, but 
finally, after a great struggle they erected the present edifice, 
which was dedicated by M. D. Buck, April 24, 1882. It was 
heavily in debt, and came near being lost to the Church on that 
accoTint. A Mr. Dawson seems to have followed Carver, and 
Samuel Hirst, of Vallejo, was pastor for a time. In 1889, it was . 
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plucGtl agiiin on the list of appointments, with Jnniosi: You 
pastor. At tho end of that year the jia^tor reported ten inomUerji 
in full eonnt.*ction, twontv prrihationer??, and thirtv-five i^ehokr^ 
in the Simdav-achooL 1 1 n imiK J^ V- Bishop ; in 1891, \V. C. 
Robins; in 1892, C. E. Winning; m 1894, G, R, Stanlev; in 
189G, D. 8. Ulrick, and in 1B97, G. 0. Ash. Its history her^ 
closes witli twenty-ei^ht niemhers in full connection, twelve pro- 
bat i oners, and fnrtv scholars in the Sundiiv~=elioo!. One church 
valued at $'^,500. They paid their pastor $441, the presiding cl- 
'der $38, the bishops $2, and raised for missions $3*^. 

The old circuit called Bonoma, embraced Xapa Yalley. S. 
D. Simouds, the first pastor, no doubt preached occasionally 
in Napa City. An anonymous correspondent in the Advof^atK of 
July 1, 1852, tells us that preachinfr services and a Sunday* 
gchoiil were regularly held in tluit place under the shade of a 
tree. J. W. Rner was un this work in the latter part of 18">? 
and the hcgirnnng of 1853. The eharge was called Xapa and 
Suisun in the appointments of 185ti, wilh K. A. Hazcn hi 
eharge. If the Church in Xapii was organized previously to this, 
as is very prohahle, then this (luireh is a pioneer one, aecf>n]iii^ 
to onr rule. It is true that the Church in a recent history dot*s 
not claim organized existence [jrior to Hazen's pastorate, yQt thai 
is not entirely ttmchisive. Evident es of early Church organizn* 
tion.^ for many reas4>ns, arc hard to find anywhere. At the con- 
fiTriut' ctf IH^o, there i^ a Xaj»a charge reporting furty*f*iur c fiu- 
mnnicants, init a<? it was tin* name of a circuit,, it is of conr.-e 
not eoncUl^ive as to Xapa City itself. It is certain that Ha3f*-*n 
built a psus^^tugc in Napa. According to the Ad rotate, ji ehnreb 
was dedieateil on this work by Dr. Briggs, Xovcmlier 13, 1833. 
It is probnble that it was soniewliere else on this eireiiit, as the 
Kapa historian, d. If. X. Williams, assc^rts that the* Cuniherland 
Presbyterian Hi luiilt the first church in that place. James Corwin 
followed Ha>:en in 1854. and Stuionui was associated with Napii, 
It is said that ** Ctirwiii Imilt a mill, pit out tlic hinjber. hauled 
it to town, atid buill the first Metliodist Episcopal Chnreh in 
Napa."" A large story » Imt for all this writer knows, absolutely 
trne. It is eertain that Corwin hnilt a church in Xapa. and that 
Hiost of the work was dcuu* with liis own hands. By fre<nieut 
changes in the fnrm of the circuit, Corwin was abh^ to stay in 
Xnpn a long time. He wn^ tluTc until the ciaiFcrcm't* **f tSJVs, 
time enough to have hnilt a mill and to have done all that ha*i 
bivn chiimed. I)r, llorrow followe<i him in 18i"i8; W, B. Mav. 
1S59; X. Keasoner, 1800: F, h. llaynes. 18()-^, and \V. J. Matlay» 
18fj4. Soon after Mr. MaehivV arrival, the parsonage Wii% 
burned wilh all i\< contents, inelmltng ihe Chnreli reeiird^* Then 
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ho^\^ve^, immediately set about building another and better one • 
on the ashes of their loss. In 1867, during Maelay's pastorate, . 
the old church was given to the collored brethren, and the pres- 
ent edifice erected on the lot. In 1867, D. A. Dryden; in 1868, 
J. L. Trefren; in 1870, W. Dennett; in 1872, T. S. Dunn; in 
1873, Stephen Bowers; in 187-1, W. K. Gober; in 1877, E. S.. 
Todd; in 1880, A. J. Wells; in 1882, J. Coyle; in 1884, M. 0. 
Briggs; in 1887, J. Coyle; in 1892, D. A. Hayes; in 1895, E. 
McClish, and in 1896, C. H. Beechgood. He was returned in 
1897, when there were 270 members in full connection, thirty- 
two probationers, three hundred and five scholars in the Sunday- 
school. They had a parsonage valued at $2,500, a church valued 
at $13,000, they paid the pastor, including house rent, $1,500, 
the presiding elder $120, bishops $34, and raised for missions 
$252. 

The earliest members known to this Church were Mrs. E. R. 
Hartson, Mr. and Mrs. Squib and ^Irs. Stillwagon. Among 
the early class leaders were H. D. Albright, Joseph Lamdin, F. 
A. Sawder, Chancellor Hartson, and J. A. Pond. The following 
are among the standard-bearers with which this enterprising 
Church enters upon its future history. S. E. Holden,* dis- 
trict steward; L. J. Norton, Sunday-school superintendent and 
secretary of the official board ; T. B. Hutchinson, steward ; S. 
F. Ayers, steward and league president; J. W. Miller, J. R. Coe, . 
H. C. Horstmeyer, trustees, and L. M. Turton, treasurer. Dr. 
C. H. Farman, L. A. Chapman, J. W. Griggsby, and B. F. Smith, 
were additional members of the official board. Twice this charge 
has been honored by laymen who went to the general conference, 
J. F. Lamdin, in 1880 and Chancellor Hartson in 1888. This 
Church is laying the foundation of anotlier church in a mission 
located in North Napa, called the Epworth Mission, in which a 
Sunday-school and Thursday-evening prayer-meeting are regu- 
larly kept up. 

Bodego is a very indefinite title. It is supposed to be the re- 
gion round and about Bodego Bay. It is certain that Bateman 
did not go to the place in 1853, as appointed, since he was still "> 
in Mariposa County in the Summer of that year, according to 
the report of labors given by Sheldon. Bodego appears again in 
18o4, still to be supplied. It then disappears until 1858, when 
J. ^I. Hinman was sent there. At the end of the year there were • 
fifty-two members and probationers, also a church worth $600. 
In 1861, J. Hunter. There was then a parsonage worth $500. 
In 1862, B. F. Myers. In 1863, the name disappears from the- 
minutes, or at least from the appointments. It is probable that 

*Since deceased. 
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it assumed another name, or was atkled to an other charge, for it 
y hardly tTodital)le timt \\ t'luinli of foTtv-two memherH and pn»- 
'liatioiRTJ?, with two ohiirclics valued tit $1,300 should be aban- 
doned autrt^^ht. It appears again in I8(i5, but only to be sup- 
plied. There Is no report of it in the minutes of the next year, 
*nQT does it ever again have phice Hmong the appointments. 

This year marks the advent of Methodism into the Humboldt 
'Bay reojion, James Cor win \vas its apostle and saint. We s^hall 
reserve furtJier notice until he. or somebody else, gives ns points 
of geography from whieh to give events in detaih 

Adam Bland goes to the Southern California Mission. The 

Churi'h had itt* eye on L'ls Angeles from the begin niug. Tho 

trouble was that no one in partieular had hm eye on it until thi* 

noted pioneer took the half of the Rtate uniler his suixrvtsion. 

"We shall s^^e what he did further on. 

The l^eautifnl valley of lone was early prized by settlers. 
Supposing it to hi* Ciovernment land, they took up claims, Imilt 
homet?, and planned for a permanent and prosperous eommuiiity. 
A goodly number of these early B<;*t tiers were Methodists, Th^ 
fair prospect was R>on enshrouded in darkness. A Spanish el aim 
was found or invented, and after a Reason of litigation the in* 
habitants* found themj^elves without w foot of land, and without 
the very houses their own hands hnd erected. Many moved awiiv, 
the country was plunged into financial ditlleulty, anil for years 
this was one of tlie hardest fields a juinister eoukl well be a^nt to, 
Thf Wr^t information we have in regard to the introduction of 
Methodism into kme is the fact that a eertain J* F. Camp wa^ 
pn*aeliing there in January, isr?3. He held services, prcf-umably 
undiT the elder, onee in two weeks. This is all we knou- of him. 
(L B. Taylor was stmt there from the tirst conference- Drytowii, 
about twi^Ive miles away, was part of the circuit. A place on the 
Maeosnia cnlled WilsonV also bad regular services. XovemlRT 
24, l^^oli .Mr. Taylf(r reijnrti d to tJic Atintriift\ that they had 
built "a neat church and pars^onage. All paid for, thank ttrKl/' 
In 1854, it i» called lone without any appendage, thtnigli wo 
may be sur«* it was a circuit. In 1855» \V. S. Crmy; in 185G. J, 
W. Brier: in 1857, it is eallled lone and Cos^umnes, with J, 
Sharp, J. \\\ Hicks, and P; Y. Cool, pastors, Mr, Cool w&t^ sqi- 
pernumerary at the time and pmbably bis appointment wa-i 
merely nominal. In LS.'VS, H. .T. Bland* \V. Xims, and P. Y. 
CiM>l ; in isr>l), it is simply lone, and J* Sharp supplied it; in 
186IX I, M. Leihy: in imi] C. H. I-awton: in 180^, it wa^ plaet-d 
on the Hiickton district* and T^wton was returned. It wa^s dur- 
ing thi^ part orate that the really lieautiful brick cl lurch now in 
UPC, was Iniilt, It was* two stories high, basement fton^ all nimv^ 
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ground, with a neatly-shaped steeple surmounting the church. 
It was not finished, and was left badly in debt. It was, however, 
inclosed, and was used in its unfinished state for many years. It 
was begun when there was little thought of the evil day so near 
at hand. From the time of its erection the Church had about 
as hard a struggle as any Church ever had and live. The debt 
Tiad sunk it at one time, but for the Church Extension Society, 
ivhich gave them a loan at a lower per cent, than was possible 
-elsewhere. When Mr. Lawton left lone in 1863, there was 
^ total membership of 121, and a church valued at $12,000. 
Also a parsonage valued at $1,000. The parsonage, how- 
ever, went to the parties owning the land. A title to the 
<?hurch was all that could be had. Two men succeeded -Lawton, 
I. B. Fish and G. W. Henning. In 1804, N. R. Peck; in 1865, 
J. W. Stump; in 1866, C. H. Lawton; in 1867, W. Peck; in 1870, 
T. Cookson; in 1871, T. Beaizley; in 1872, W. T. Mayne; In 
1873, I. J. Ross; in 1874, it was an appendage of Jackson, with 
Ross still in charge. In 1875 it was by itself and A. K. Crawford 
in charge; in 1876, it was lone and Michigan Bar, with Crawford 
in charge ; in 1877, it was alone with E. Jacka in charge ; in 1878, 
W. McPheeters; in 1879, is was associated with Plymouth and S. 
T. Sterritt was in charge; in 1880, it was alone with P. G. Bu- 
<?hanon in charge; in 1881, G. Larkin; in 1882, B. F. Rhoads; 
in 1883, E. I. Jones; in 1886, J. A. Van Anda; in 1887, it was 
supplied by T. W. Lincoln; in 1890, J. L. Thefren: in 1891, F. 
K. Baker; in 1894, D. W. Chilson; in 1896, A. J. Nelson; in 
1897, H. Copeland. At this time there were sixty-one members m 
full connection, ten probationers, and eighty scholars in the Sun- 
•day-school. They had one church valued at $10,000 and one par- 
sonage valued at $1,300. They paid the pastor $850, presiding 
elder $50, and raised for missions $37. 

Over a bridge a few miles from Jackson, across the Moke- 
lumne River, which is here the dividing line between Amador and 
Calaveras Counties, up a winding road to the top of the hill, 
three miles to make one, and the traveler will pass through the 
apparently old town of Mokelumne Hill. A hotel, a store or two, 
and of course the inevitable saloon, indicate that a few souls 
still inhabit the place. Brick and stone walls in ruins, indicate 
that many more souls once inhabited this almost " deserted vil- 
lage." Such was Mokelumne Hill a few years ago, probably not 
much different now. Yet this was once among the most flourish- 
ing of the mining towns of the State. In the river below, thft 
-streams that ran into it, and the gravel de])osits almost evory- 
ivhere was found gold. " x\nd the gold of that country was 
good." 
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Methodism went to this ])hice with I. B. Fish, its first pastor. 
He arrived November 17, 1851. The people were glad he came, 
and prepared a cheap building for a church. It was of odd pro- 
]>orti()ns, :^0 x 70 ft., without seats and without a stove. Here he 
])n»ached on the first Sunday after his arrival. Soon after was 
held, under the presidency of I. Owen, the first quarterly con- 
ference. Here are the names of its members: J. B. P'ish pastor; 
Nicholas Ixiwis, local preacher; James Guord, class leader: A. N. 
Yarborough, and James Ferris, stewards. And thus the ma- 
chinery of our liigbly-geared Cluircli was set in motion. In 1854, 
X. Heasoner. April *^(l, of that year, M. C. Briggs dedicated a 
new church. This is |)rohably the one that still stands. A par- 
sonage also belongs to tiie place, but when built, is now uncer- 
tain. At the time of Reasoner's ai)j)ointment, there were thirtv- 
thrce communicants all told. In 1855, A. L. S. Bateman ; in 
lN5(i. it was .Mokcluinnc Hill and Jackson, with H. W. Rusk and 
('. X. Hinckley, ])astors: in 1S57, it was Mokehnnne Hill and 
Angels Camp, with W. N. Smith and \\ L. Kaynes, pastors; in 
1858, it is in the Stockton District with R. Kellen, pastor; in 
1S5J), it was Mokelunnu^ Hill alone. At the close c)f that year thi» 
membership, all told, was only twelve. In 1S(;t)-l, it was left 
to l)e sn|)j)lie(I; in IS'i'i, it was not named. It appears again in 
1S()4, coujjled with Angels (jimp. and H. 0. Bryant is ])astor. 
Ill ISfWI it stood alone, with X. Van Katon, ]>astor. In 1S<»7, it 
was not named; in 1S71, it was Jackson and ^(►kolunine Hill 
with W. T. Mayne, pastor: in 1s:->. K. M. Stuart: In KST;?. J. II. 
\*incent : in ISTl, it was not named: in 1S75, T. B. Palmer; in 
l87n, it was left to be sup])lied, and no re])ort was made the next 
year, when Calaveras County was sujiplied by S. Warren: in 
1.^78, it was Mokehimne Hill and Cahiveras, with K. Smitli, na<- 
tnr: in \s]\), it was supplied, but l>y wliom is now unknown; in 
l.s8(i, it was supplied Uy J. (Jreen: in 1S81. it stood ahme and 
was >upplie(l, but by whom is now unknown: in 1883, it was left 
to be supplied, but was partially lo'»kiMl jificr by the pastor <if 
.Ij:ck.-<m : in Is.^.'i. the minutr> -ay it w;i^ to be <u|>plied l)y R. 
McKcchnic. but the >up|)ly did not come, ^^v at least did not stay. 
From all appearances little atteiitinn ha- hern giviu it by an. 
body -ince that time. 

N'alleiito, tile place where .1. McH. Caldwell was sent, is an 
unkn<»wn laiul tn tin* writer. It never a|»pears again among the 
lip))ointments. 

Volcaim was nf pioneer nrigin. A church ":? I x 1^0 ft., was 
dedicated hen* .Inly 15. I85'i. A camp-meeting had Ikhii re- 
riutly held. In January. In5;{, J. L. Uennett, whose name will 
cjiur iJLMin. wa- linblinL' >erviee- rverv Snbbath l»oth hero and at 
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Dryto^^Ti. Probably he supplied it in 1853. In 1854, P. Y. 
Cool. A revival was the result of that year s wurk, iu which C, 
H- Xorthup, afterward a meitibor of the conferenee, was received 
into the Church. In 185.5, J. H. Milka*; in 185C, P. Y. Cool 
His health failed and J. W. Brier took the charge- A ucw church 
was dedicated July 15, 18-57. The next conference s^^ent R. W. 
Williamson ; in 1858, it wai? Vok^ano and Grh%\x Flat, with iu 
\\\ Heath in cinirgei in 185iK T. A. Talleyrand; in ISIK), W, 
Xinis: in 1801. J. Janieti: in 18(^^, J. Pettit; in lH(>:j, it was 
with Jackson and Sutter, Pettit still in charge. It was then on 
the Stockton District. In 18ri4, J. H. Miller; in 1865, it was 
Volcano and Fiddletown, with W. B. Priddy, pastor; in IHOti, 
Priddy had Volcano alone; in 1867, it was supplied hy S. Bel- 
knap; in 18()8, \\\ Gordon : in 18B9, it was with Jackson, and W, 
Inch was pastor; in 1870, W. T. Maync; in 187K it was not 
named; in 187*^, it was Volcano and Plymouth, with J. H. Vin- 
cent, pastor; m 1S73, it was supplied by K. M- Kirkland; iu 
1874, not named; in 187o, it was Plymouth and Volcano, with 
J- J. Cleveland, pastor; in 187(>, it was not named; it appears 
again in 1878^ with West Point as an appendage, and Sylvester 
Warren as a supply; in ISTO, it was with Jacksion, and P. 0. 
Buchanon was pastor; in 1880. not named ; in 188S, it was placed 
with Shenandoah A^alley. Oleta^ — fonuerly Fiddletown — and 
West Point, with Henry Hicks, pastor; in 1885, West Point 
Tvas put with Valley Spring, and the remaining places supplied 
by M. K. Hackman. Beyond this point the writer knows noth- 
ing of Volcano. It never appears among the appointments, but 
no doubt receives scftnt attention from contiguous places. The 
Tiiines have failed^ or changed character , and the popiilation of 
all that region has greatly di mini shed. Before leaving thi& sub- 
ject we ought to notice one man, S. B. Boardman, who was* if 
the writer is not mistaken, there from the very beginning, and 
who, with his family, has ever been devoted to the Church. If 
his means had warranted it. Volcano would never have lacked 
for regular services as long as he lived. He died March 10^ 
1887, 

Mormon Island^ where Cosper had been, was a series of mm- 
ing camps along the American River, in the foot*hitls of the 
Sierras, Some of them, for a time of con-^^iderable ini- 
portancGj were deserted, or so nearly so as to render it impossible 
longer to supply thera with the regular services. Some others will 
appear under other names as our history advances. 

Equally obscure with the above-named place was the Yuba 
Kiv^r circuit. Mines were found ali along that stream from 
where it issues from the foot-hills near Marvsvilfe. until one 
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reached the loftiest tributary among the snow-capped peaks nf 
the mountains it drained, A few small towns may now be found, 
where gravel or quartz mines furnish continuous occupation for 
n large number of men. Nothing, how^ever, in the Church line 
is now to be found as the result of labors expended in those 
early daji?. Yet we may not say they were in Tain, for souls re* 
eeived impressions that the judgment-day only can reveiiL 

Bidwells Bar, about thirty-eight miles North of Mary svi lie, 
was head -quarters of the Plumas Circuit* There were no less 
than fifteen places where Mr. Merchant, the app*>intee in 1853, 
preached regularly. These appointments no doubt extended fiir 
up into Plumas County, a region given to the Nevada Conference 
and now in the mission of that name. 

Shasta City was the end of tlie stage and wagon-road taking^ 
passengerif and supplies to the Northern mines among the Coast 
Range MouiVtains. It was the base of transfer from wheeled ve- 
hicles to mule-trains. Quite a city grew up there in the earlv 
fifties, J. B. Flill was the first pastor. He was on the ground in 
the Spring of lSb2, By the month of September, he had a 
church in use. Because he built it, we know how much it coat- 
Here are the exact figures^ $l,31^*'?t^- Before Mr, Hill's term of 
office expired he was married, and a parsonage was erected near 
the church. Hill ext<mded his labors into Trinity County, where 
he went once a month, J* Hogers followed him in 1853, and H, 
B. Sheldon in 1854, In 1855, Shasta was left by itself, Weaver- 
yille being made into a circuit. In 18^50, Henry Coles; in 185T, 
it was left to be supplied ; also 1858 ; iu 1859, it was supplied by 
J. S, Jordan; in 186Q, P, L. Haynes; in 1S62, W. N, Chapmaiu 
in 1863, it was Shasta and Pittsburg, and left to be supplied; in 
1864, it was placed on the Atarvsvilk* District ; Pitt&burg was left 
off, in 1865. B^jth years it was left to be supplied: In 1866, it 
was supplied by L IL Taylor; in 1867, it was left to be supplied; 
in 1878, it was again on the Man*i?ville District to be supplied ; 
in 1869, V, Bightpmeyer; in 1876, G. McRae; in 1871, R Ker- 
wick; in J 872, S* Jones; in 1873, it is Shasta and Weaverville, 
with H, P. Bloody pastor; in 1874, left to be supplied; in 1875^ 
it was in the Northern Digtrictj called Shasta and Hedding, and 
left to be feupplied ; the same in 1876-7 ; in 1S7S, not in the list ; m 
1870, it was alone with J. B. Hartsough, pastor; in 1880, it dis- 
appeared, never to be seen again until 1807, when Shasta City* 
AB thougli risen from the dead, had Q. G- Walter for pastor. It 
Bcems he had supplied it the year before, or at least a part of tlifr 
year, though no mention was made of it in the minutes. There 
were no church memberi, no Sunday-school, only they had paid 
the pastor $174, 
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James Hunter went to Auburn soon after his arrival in 1853. 
He was relumed the next year and organized a Church of tne 
members in June following. He had no place in wjiich to preach 
except in *^ taverns, bar-rooms, the shade of trees, etc/' Decem- 
ber 11, 1853, a church was dedicated in Auburn. In 1854, J. 
Rogers. On the first day of January, 1855, some men of the 
baser sort, baser than could easily be found in those days among 
Californians, broke into the church, took down the bell, left it 
in an injured condition, removed the books from the pulpit, and 
set up a Chinese sign in their i)laoe. In 18o5-(), Auburn was sup- 
plied by J. A. Brooks. In 1857, John Gale. During this year a 
new church was undertaken. In 1858, it was changed from the 
MurysA ille District to the Sacramento. C. D. Cushman was pas- 
tor. Ill 1S50, it was again on the Marysville District, with N. 
li. Peck, pastor. In ISfJO, it was in the Sacramento District, this 
lime 10 h^tay. In 18()1^, T. H. McCirath: in 1862, D. Tuthill ; in 
18^;;;, \V. Wilmot; in 1861, it was Aulnirn and Ophir, with J. 
Rogers in charge; in ]8()5, it was Auburn and Folsom, with W. 
S. I'rniy, pastor; in I.SfH), it was Auburn alone, Avith N. 
li. JVek ill charge. The same pastor the next year with 
Ophir added; in 1868. it was Auburn and Rocklin, with 
A. R. Sherrif and P. drove in charge. In 1869. it was 
An burn and l^olsoni, witli J. H. Peters, pastor. In 1870, 
the same ])astor with Aulmrn alone; in 1871, G. D. Pinneo; 
in 1872, K. K. Dodge; in 1871, it was Auburn and Ophir 
with K. H. King in charge; in 1877, H. D. Hunter; in 
1878, A. llolbrook; in 1879, S. H. Todd; in 1880, supplied by 
G. W. Fitch. This man had been a member of the Nevada Con- 
ference, had withdrawn from the ministry and membership of 
the Church, and joined again on ])robation, received into full 
connection, licensed to preach, and now was employed by the 
presiding dder in ignorance of his past history. He did not 
long remain in charge. He afterward joined the Free Metho- 
dists. In 1881, T. B. Hopkins; in 1884, J. J. Martin; in 1885, 
Ophir is dropped from the name without other change ; in 1886, 
J. B. Chisholm; in 1890, C. McKelvey; in 1892, J. W.' Buxton; 
in 1893, T. B. Palmer; in 1895, S. Jones; in 1897, J. H. Wythe, 
Jr. Members, sixty-seven; probationers, five; scholars in Sun- 
day-school, one hundred and thirty. They paid the pastor $875, 
presiding elder $53, bishops $3, and raised for missions $21. 

Downieville, at about the extreme limit of appointments as 
marked l)y the present boundries of the conference, can very rea- 
sonably lay claim to the honor of being a pioneer Church. Cer- 
tainly it was organized before the first session of the conference, 
for it recommended its pastor to the traveling connection, and its 
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history lias been, m far as the writer know^^ unbroken ^inee. R. 
R. Dunlap found hk way there in }BB2, and by September of 
that year he had a elmreh udeetod, 30x50, uosting $^,^CML It 
is not probable that it was finished or it had cost more. The 
eharge was left to be supf>tied in 1853. In 185^, C. Bonner. It 
was agaui left to be supphed in 1855. The writer is under the 
inaprei^i^ion that J. B, Hill ouee served as pastor of that Chureh, 
but ivhetiy it is beyond liis power to recall. In^lSafi, \V. Hulbert. 
It had then twentv-three comniunieants. In 1858, W. S. Tur- 
ner; in 1859, H. K Sheklon; in 1800, \\\ S. Urniy; in 1861, C. 
H. Northnp; in J 8(13, J. Rogers; in 18G4, J. E. Wiekes; in 1805, 
I. B. Fish; in 1868, J. E. Wiekes; in 1869, J. Pettit ; in 18Tii, 
W. B. Priddj; in 1872, W. Gordon; in 1873, R L. Ilaynes ; in 
1875, A. 1?. Sheriff L in 187*\ it wa^ on the Sacramento Distriei, 
with E, M. Stuart, pastor; in 1878, J. Appleton; in 1879, it was^ 
on the Xorthern Californiii District, without eliange of pastor; in 
188l», it rt'as again on the Sacramento District with B. F. Rhoad^, 
pastor; in 1882, W. Anguin; in 1885, J. W, Buxton; in 1887* 
C. H. Kirkbridge; in 1889, <up]>lied by C, H. Darling; in 18^11, 
supplied by W. M. Massie; in 1S93, suppHed by IX A. Crowell; 
in 1894, L. Ewing; in 1895. C* F. Witlirow. He was jiass^tor 
when this historic period eb:)sed. Meml>ers twenty- five, proJin- 
tionere, eigliteen; scholars in Sumlay-stliool, 193. There wei-e 
three churches valued at $3,(HiO, one parsionage valued at $300. 
Paid pastor $840, |>n:*si*TIng elder $80, bishops $2» and raided 
for admissions, $3(K 

It is probable tliat David U. Lowry preached the first sermon 
^ver heard in Yreka. lie wjis a local preacher of considerable 
ability, who afterward resirled in Scott Valley. He died in San 
Jose, April 2, 1883. A letter in the Advoatit^ of July 3u, lH5-i, 
makes a strong plea for a regular ministry, olTering a liberal sim 
port. It is probable that J. Speck, then a local preacher, was thi* 
only appointee from that time U> the arrival of R, B. Strattun, in 
1854, The Minutes of that year leave Yreka to be supplied, 
while Stratton is set down for San P'ranciaco City mission. By 
an Hftcr-arrangemeot lie was sent to Yreka. The lucal preatdien^, 
workiug imder the elder, had built a log church, and in all proba* 
biJily bail organized a society liefore this time, hut just whi*tu 
N.*enis now im|x*ssil)le to know. Soon after St rat ton's work hi** 
gaii the ofd lot was sold for 5^3,000, a new lot was^jouglit, and 
a new chureb contracted for. It was 34 x 50, luiving a tower ♦•> 
/ei»t high, finrl won Id seat about three hundred tK'oplr, It co'^t 
iilK)ut $10,0fK) and was dedicated lilarch UK 1855. II E. Wenk 
nay* of tbi« first pastor, " He was a notable man. In apj>earaiiei» 
he wm \M\ «nd striking, jiiul in ability iirilliant and strong. 
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M^ny traditions of his eloquence linger in the mintU of the earlv 
settlers." In 1856, H. Baker; in 1857, E. A. Hazeli; in 1859, 
J. W. Ross. The decade from 1861 " was one of decline. The 
mines ceased to yield the precious metal, and the population went 
elsewhere. The prosperity of the Church suffered with that of 
the community." The men who served during this period were 
as follows: In 1861, D. Tuthill; in 1862, C. Miller; in 1864, A. 
C. McDougal; in 1866, J. M. Campbell; in 1868, W. B. Priddy; 
in 1869, D. H. Haskins; in 1870, J. Hammond. The decade 
from 1872 constitutes "the bottom years. Population had be- 
come greatly reduced, and religious affairs were at a low ebb. 
The church property fell into decay, and internal trouble rent the 
small society that then existed." In 1873, A. Coplin; in 1874, 
no supply; in 1875, J. E. Day; in 1878, L. L. Rogers; in 1879, 
and for three years following, it was supplied wfth occasion^ 
services by the pastors of Scott Valley. They were, S. A. Redd- 
ing and W. A. Johns. G. G. Walter was pastor in 1882. He re- 
mained three years. "These may be called years of hope." 
" From 1885, a now period of prosperity ensued." In 1885, C. H. 
Darling; in 1888, T. S. L. Wallis. During this pastorate a new 
and beautiful parsonage was erected. In 1891, 6. H. Jones; in 
1892, J. B. Rutter; in 1894, J. A. Van Anda; in 1896, R. E. 
Wenk. In the year following there were fifty-eight members, 
fifteen probationers, one local preacher, and one hundred and 
twenty- five scholars in the Sunday-school. They had one church 
valued at $1,200, one parsonage valued at $2,500, paid pastor 
$1,040, presiding elder $80, bishops $5, and raised for missions, 
$36. 

Calaveras, to which H. B. Sheldon was appointed, was not in 
the County bearing that name, but along the river so called, and 
in the San Joaquin Valley, lying East of Stockton. We will 
notice points on that circuit in the future. 

Mariposa was another hard field for Methodism, at least for 
our branch of it. Bateman must have been there fully two years 
and then the modest Cleveland went to the work. In 1855, it 
was left to be supplied, and no report was given of it at the next 
conference. In 1856, it was still left to be supplied, and seems 
to have been supplied, since a report is made one year later to the 
effect that there were nine members, and a church valued at 
$800. In 1857, it looked as though something was about to be 
accomplished, for two men were sent to that charge, C. N. Hinck- 
ley and J. McKelvey. The next year there were seventeen com- 
municants and the church was valued at $1,000. That year 
Hinckley went back alone, McKelvey going farther South. In 
1859, 7jA\ Ellsworth and I. P. Hale ; in 1860, B. W. Rusk. The 
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membership had groA\'n to twenty-eight. In 1861, A. L. S. Bato- 
man was again in the field; in 1863, J. Baldwin; in 1864, J. 
McKelvey ; in 1866, it was left to be supplied, and no report made 
at the next conference. That statement will be correct history 
of Mariposa until 1870, when the monotony is slightly relieved 
by the appointment reading, "To be supplied by W. Oliver." 
At the next conference it was J. Oliver that supplied it, but ho 
reports nothing. For three more ye^rs it stood to be supplied, 
then, in 1873, it is left out of the appointments. The organiza- 
tion of another conference took Mariposa out of the older bwly, 
but in 1806, a change was made by which that county was re- 
stored to the California Conference. That year, Counterville 
appears in the list of charges on the Oakland District, and as this 
is in Mariposa we must see in that what we have from the work 
of m many years. In both conference sessions after the changi* 
occurred this place was left to be supplied, a discouraging fact 
on the face of things. On looking at the reports of 1807, wi* an^ 
still further discouraged by finding nothing but blanks all alon*; 
the line opposite CountervilU'. Let us hope that other churches 
have done better for Mariposa. 



CHAPTER IX. 

1854. • 

The Second Conference, 

This was Bishop Simpson's first visit to California. Tht3 
fame of the great preaelier had preceded him. Expectation was 
very high. He was in deinand everywhere. The Legislature \i\ 
^session at Benicia invited him to preaeh before the body. Ho 
aeeepted their request, and in due time, acenmpanied by B, F. 
Rawlins, he was before the law-makers of California. It is 
rarely thiit two Methodist preachers conld be thrown together 
who were/l>oth incapable of jiinging. It happened so, however, in 
this instanee. Bishop Simpson, thongli possessed of a magnifi' 
c-ent voiee for speaking, eould not sing at all, Mr, Eawlins 
thought he eould hnndle Old Hundred, though not sure about it, 
hut as the congregation would join^ the thing would go^ whether 
the preeenter oould sing it right or not. It was a dismal failure. 
The congregation did not join in ; probably they were waiting to 
discover wliat tune was being sung! After going a little on 
several airs, and toucliing on some very original sounds, and 
reaching the end of the first stanza, the bishop quietly said, " Let 
us pray/* and the meeting continued and closed without further 
attempts at music. Tlie good bishop did not disappoint the ex- 
pectation of the people. It is said that a man l3elonging to 
nnother church in Sacramento heard him, and on the Sabbath 
following made no preparation for church. His wife said in 
surprise, ^' Why do you not get ready for church?" He an- 
swered, '* 0, I am not going to church to-day : I will not have the 
^and impression produced by Bishop Simpson's sermon last 
Sunday, spoiled by any preacher that can be found about here ! " 

The conference met in Sacramento, February 16, 1854, M, 
C. Bri gg(3 was elected secretary. The reports brought in from 
charges give the following items of general interest: Charges, 
forty-one ; mcnd>ers, one thousand five hundred and twenty- 
four; Sunday-schools, forty-five; officers and teach ers*, 
throe hundred and twenty-two; scholars, fifteen hundred and 
fourteen ; conversions in Sun day -schools ♦ nineteen ; churches, 
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thirty-seven ■ parsonages, fifteen; lots, fifty-two; valne of alf 
property, $17ti,300; jminherii of eonfprcneo, thirtvreight, and 
probalionL^rgj eight. A few items^ of interest will be noticed her, 
R, R. Bnnkp was excu!=ed from exa mi nations? on account of tht* 
fact that he had passed a similar Cf>Lirse of wtudy in the Cliureh 
South. The following were elected aiitl ordainetl elders: G. B. 
Taylor, K. Merchant, B. F. Rawlins, and I). Deal, Those ad- 
miked into full eonnection, were II. B. Hhcldon, J. B, Hill, and 
J. Rogers. I. W. Cole wafr coniinued on trial As this nanif 
did not ui^pear in the minntes of 1853^ it is quite evident thai 
he had heen transferred do ring the year. He w^aB received into 
full connection in ]So5 and granted a location in 1856, J, Pet* 
tit was continued on trial cnuditionecl on his making np dcftvt^ 
in study* This watj a liopefid sign that even then the quaUliea* 
tions of ministers in the line of education was heing placed on 
higher ground. At a later conference this same man was rv^ 
purted defective in j^tiuly. Hi;^ pre^iiling el den anxious to gi*t 
liim through, said, '* Bitvhop, if he does not read our Looks Kir 
R'Us them.'* No doubt n t-oni men flat ion as fur as it went, Om* 
of the probationers continued on trial war* adinonishcil by thi* 
bishop by request of the conference, intli eating that tht* bretbnni 
were determined to allow no indiscretion to pass unnoticed. J, 
K. Walker, who Intd been at work on the Bod ego circuit, wa?* 
elected to local ileacons' ordcrf^, also, L S, Deihl, from Plaeerville, 
and Matt bey Lissit-er, from Xajia circuit, \Vc gtve place jus^t 
bcru fiir a word concerning J, K. Walker, fie was a very us4*fol 
hual jjrcacher, Breakinjf new «^round w}if*n needcrl, anil servin^f 
44ninl»cs as a supply when <iccasion rlcnianded. Always faithful 
and true wficrever he was. He was a native of the State nf Xt*Av 
York, liL'cnscd in KS4H, eanie to California in 1H53, ilied in 
Ciuerneville, J a unary 8, ISH-'j, aged eighty-six years, Those ad- 
mitted to probationary relation were J, J, Cleveland and P* V 
CooU from Volcancu W. S. Trmy, fnnu Powell Street, and 1. S, 
Diehh from Placerville, 

There were four district? thi& year: San Francisco, with -i. 
I). Blahi in charge; Sacramento, witli (»- S, Phillips: Mar>*§viile. 
witfi J. Daniel, and Southern California, witlj A. BhmtL There 
Wen* tlfty-one charges either supplied or to he supplied. It may 
be well to gtata here that a custom has prevailed frrtm the begin- 
ning to mark such places as needed work, and yet vnuU] iiol he 
anpplied for want of men, by thif? sign, *' To be supplied.'* 
Where fnivh. charges afterward received attention their historj' 
will 1m» giiren m far as knf*wn. But where no t^upply wiu fur- 
ni»^hed, and no rep>rt made, nor any future wurk done, they will 
not lie mentionf^d in this histon*. 
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Thn?e transfers are found m the list of laboperSj X. P, Heath, 
^^elson KiiiRmor, and C. Bonner, The ilrst wag a man of marked 
character, a very good preac-hi?r, and with the .snap and vim which 
would naturally seem to fit hini for thi,^ field. He had been about 
seventeen years in the work before he came to California. But 
he was never contented with the couutry, and in 185(j, or at moat 
early iu 1857, he returned. He filled important charges iu Il- 
linois after that. 

ISrelsou Eeasoner was a man of good education and of ^ 
than ordinary preaching abilities. He had joined the Genesee 
Conference in September, 1850. He was* traui^f erred as an im- 
dei'-gradiuite, being ordained elder in 1855, in Stockton. He 
married Mi.ss Enmui Hamilton, of ^fary^iville. in IHGhS, aii<l about 
the same time was appointed agent of the American Bible Su- 
ciety for the. Northern portion of the State and for Nevada. In 
1870, he took a location and returned to the East. 

C\ Bonner did not stay in the conference long enough foT us 
to know whom he wasr or whence lie came. Hi? mimt; never again 
appejirs iu a list of appointments. 

William S. I^rmy was born on the 2 1st day of June, 1830^ 
in the village of Siug Sing, New York. At the age of fifteeu, 
he was converted at a camp-meeting held in that vicinity* upon 
the historic gromids of those days* Almost immediately^ he felt 
called to preach the gospel, and began the study of the Greek 
language and such hooks as he thought i^^ould he of service to 
him in his work. Wlien twenty-two years ohl, he came to CaU- 
fornia, and at once united with Powell Street Chureh. Het^ he 
was licensed to preachy bis license bearing the name of Isaac 
Owen as ])residing elder. He preached his first sermon, in the 
church Iloberts sent from Oregon, in December, 1853. He re- 
mained at Cktloma, where he was first appointed, about six 
months, when he was removed by the elder to Sonora and Col urn- 
bia as junior preacher. They had the whole of Tuolumne County 
for their field of labor. There were ten appointments, to all of 
which they went on foot. At the conference of 1855, he was sent 
to lone, then eonsidei'cd a very important field. Here he had 
eight appointments where be gave regtdar services. On his w*iy 
to Dry Town, one Sunday evenings he lost his way, and came to 
a strange village which they told him was Sutter Creek. In* 
quiring if there were any Methodists in that place, they directed 
him to Mr, Wild man's store, whose wife was a member of the 
Chun^h. He offered to preach, and Jlr. Wildman rarig the hell, 
A congregation assembled iu a little school-house, to whom Urmy 
preached, thus turning his mistake to good' account. His success 
on this circuit was excellent. The membership was doubled in 
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fifteen iiioiiths. He was next appoW'ut] to th« Altunetk drciiit^ 
with C, H. Northup for jnnior preacher, but when Heiith left 
Folsom Street Chiireh the elder appQiiUetl liim to iliat eharf!:e. 
Here he reniiunec! two year^ doing exeellcnt i^ervice. It was while 
here that he married the ehh'i* daiiKhter of Dr. Thoma?^, tlieii 
editor of the Advocate, a most fitting eoTiipanion, though destined 
to leave him after a few years. She died lu 1874, TJrniy's ^im- 
oem was assured from the first. Tie wrote well, now and then 
wooing the epirit of the mufie to the edificntiou of his readers. 
For ten years he 4?erved his eonference m seeretarv. He also 
represented it in the general conference of 1888, He rec^eived 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity from the University of the 
Pacific, 

A native of Cayuga C'onnty, \ew \oi% IVter V, Cool, wa-^ 
born May 20, 1830. He was converted at the age of nineteen, and 
when twenty, came to CalifDniiH. At fir^t he followed the oecu- 
patron of a teacher in Ama(h>r C*ounty. His licen^ to preach, 
which bore the j^ignatnre of Dr, Uwen^ was dated in 1853. B**- 
ginning his ministry in 1854, he was often compel led to be laid 
aside on aeeount of ill-liealth, but again and »gain he returned, 
with ever- increased Kcal and greater efficiency. Being in the 
Southern part of the Stati^ wh^m the divi'iitm occurred, he he- 
eanH:* a member fd' the Srnithcrii Cnnrefence. in \hii^ hi' nnuiiNi'd 
until his death which wa8 on November CI, 1882, A ditficulty in 
one of his knees, that had made him a cripple most of his vi^ar*;, 
finally to(*k him, amid gn*at Fuffering, to the l>etter workh Hi- 
was a man of very atfable disposition, kind and pleasant to all, 
a good preacher, and especially gifted in church building. When 
in Hanta Crn;! he was Hi'cted Sn]x*rinteiulfut of PuGlic [uf^true- 
tion. Still be was t\tit a man that sought place otl7<^r ihan in the 
ministrv, H*^ often slid. '" 1 would rather preach t!)an hi^ Pn*si- 
dent/' ' 

Josiah J, Cleveland was Imrn of Methodist parents^^ in Ma* 
gonville. New York, in the year 182L He wat* one of 5u* 
brtJthers, fi»ur of whom were Methodist preacluTs, and cme a 
phy^aieian. He was a Christian from earliest ehiblbood. He 
prepared for college in Cassenovia Soniiiu*ry, and then took the 
regidar elaseieal eonrse in the Wesleyan Univerjiity at Middlf- 
town. He came to California in 1850. toiled in the mioei^ until 
he had paid ttie last dollar he owed for his eflneation, and then 
followed the convictions of all his previous life by enteriBg the 
ministry. For twriity-eigbt yt*ar^ he tt Tiled devfTtmlly in that 
work, doing liin very hvni a,* |>a^<toi% pruffsjior, and pri'siding td- 
der. never weking any lionor or phn-c, hot content to work wher<^ 
hi» broth rt*n a^^igned hi in* wiHunit a murmur or complaint* 
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Having t^ken ai Biiperaiiiuitecl Relation in 1882» he and 111?= faitli- 
fiil wife moved to San Francisco^ and for seven years did most 
efficient work in the Japanese Mission as teachers. He was then 
obliged to give up all work. He went EmU visited the home of 
his youth J and the gravpfs of hip parent?, who had not seen him 
for forty years? before ilujjj' ile^nh, and uuni, on his return, se- 
cured a httle home near San Tjoandro, where in qnietness and in 
great submission, he waited for the end, Kor did he have long 
to wait. The Bummons eame on Sabbath, Jamiary 17, 189:3, It 
fonnd him ready. It is donbtful if Mr. Cleveland had an enemy 
in the world. If he had, it is perfectly safe to say, the fault was 
not his. it wonlcl bo dilTleiilt to find a more perfect specimen ot 
a gentleman. His greatest fault was n virtue in exeesg. — his 
niodesty^ Perbaps this kept him from the highe&;t meas^ure f»f 
success, 

Israel S, Deihl was a man of considerable excentricity. He 
took so earnestly to the temperance work, and seemed so useful 
in it, tliat his brethren gave him a nominal appointment in order 
that he might devote himself wholly to it. He carried the Ordjer 
of the Sons of Temperance everywhere in the State. This tr- 
Togular work coulrl not continue forever, and as there was no lik- 
lihood of his settling down to pastoral labor, in 1857. he was dis- 
continued. More than a year previously he was the innocent 
victim of the vice be so fearlessly antagonized. Going from 
Sacramento to Red Bluffs, owing, as it waB believe, to the im- 
perfect service of a drunken engineer, the steamer was blown up, 
and Deihl was nearly killed. In this lie was only a little more 
fortunate than many others on hoard, for he was made a cripple 
for life. 

The following account of the beginning of the First Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, of Aianu^da, is taken from the pen of 
Dr, F, I), Bovard : It " began its career September 11, 1853. It 
was in the house of Rev, James McGowan, a local elder, that this 
first Methodist class of sturdy pioneers was organized, Isaac 
Owen^ the presiding older, held the first quarterly meeting in 
October, The first location was on Mound Street, and was the 
gift of Bishop Taylor and his brother, Tbe gentle-spirited 
David l\*al was tbt^ fii*st pastor, appointed in Fehriuiry, 1854. He 
hnilt the first church which was dedicated April 30, 1854, by 
Bishop Simpson, At first it was part of a cireuit,^^ 

In 1S56, W, S. Urmy and C. H, Northup were posters, 
Urmy did not long remain and then Northnp became preacher in 
■charge. At the end of the year there were fifty-eight communi- 
cants in a territory where about a ycore of Methodist Churches 
may now be founds nearly each one of which has a larger mem* 
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bership. In 1857, Alameda waj> by itself, and W, G. Deal was^ 
pastor. At the end of that year thirty conmnicants were re- 
portedj this be it remembered, when the school was in running 
order, in 1858, A, Higbie, In his second year Higbie's^ 
health failed, the school was given up, and the charge again fell 
into the hands of W- G. Deal. In 18«0, K W, Kirkham. At 
the next conference it was reported that he had not yet arrived 
upon the Coast, He never came. During the whole year the 
place was aupplied in the best way it could be done, but most 
of the year by a Buperanuated member of an Eastern conference. 
In 18 61 J C, Y> Anthony and J. E. Wickes were in charge. This 
was the plan of the circuit at that time. Alameda, preaching 
every Sabbath morning and evening; Oakland, every SabVmth 
afternoon at three o'clock: San Leandro, vvqtj Sabbath morn- 
ing; San Lorenzo, once in two weeks at three o'clock; Hay ward ^, 
tmce in two weeks at three o'clock. In 1862, Oakland was a charge 
by iti^lf, the other parts of the circuit being called Alameda and 
San Ix*andro, with W. Gafney in charge. In 1864, C E, Rich. In 
1865^ San Lcandro was dropped from the name of the charge^ 
without other change. In 1S6G, Alameda was certainly a station, 
perhaps it was the year before, but now San LeandrOj so long 
eonnected with it, became a separate charge. Eich, remaining in 
Alameda^ in 1867, J, Daniel; in 18G9, R. M, Hammond; in 
1870, it was supplied by G. G. Wftlter: in 1871, W, Hnlbert. By 
thif time the center of interest, and of population as well, was at 
Park Street. The prosperity of the Church depended npm .i 
change of location, A lot was purchased on Park Street and the- 
rhnrch moved thereon. Great praise is due to the raemor}* of 
Mrsi, John Gunn, who was foremost in soliciting the money 
by which this was brought about. She and her husband had been 
able and willing worker^: in this church for several years pre- 
ceding. They were both natives of Scotland, he of Highland 
Inrth and blood. Intelligent and original, many happy thoughts 
were uttered by him in his prayer and class- meeting testimonic!?^ 
They moved to Oakland soon after the change referred to in 
Alameda, where they lived until a few years ago, when, not long- 
apart, they went to their reward. In 1874, J* W. Ross. He did 
not remain a year, the Pucilic Qrove enterprise taking him la 
that place. F. P; Tower finished out the year, and was regularly 
appointed at the next conference. A new church building was 
now begun. More ground was bough t^ making the lot 100 x I50» 
on which they proceeded to build a church 40x70. In 1876* 
}L B. Heacwk. He mwn had the (hurch completed, It waa dedU 
cated December 24. of that year, Dn Jewell otficiating. In 187fS^ 
Alameiht kTanie ii j>art *>f the 8toc*kton District, if had always 
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previously been in that of San Fmnoisen, except one year, when 
tho Oakland Di^itriet was fo^mo^.h though of very d liferent terri- 
tory than that which bore the name in after years. In 187£), 
T. S, UuTin. A revival added a gt^odly number to the Church 
while he was there. In lflP1» >1. C. Bri^pri;. More land with a 
parsonage was now purchai^cd. In 1884, iL Bently; in 1885-6^ a 
<.^hurch was built at West End, nhieli. in the year last named, 
heeame a separate charge. In 1 885, the name of the charge was 
Alameda and We^t End, In 1886, it took the title of Alaiuiida 
First Church, with A. T. Needham, pastor. In 1887, A. J. Ts el- 
son* The church was raised and a baRnuent story added ♦ lu 
1888, J, Kirby: in 18f>5, J. Coyle ; in 18^3, R D. Bovard. The 
price of the laud had greatly appreciated nn account of the 
growth of the City and the encroachment of busines:^. This led 
to a plan to make the land productive of revenue, not only to se- 
enre a better church lor their own uj?e, bnt alst) to help other 
churches contiguous, actual or prospective, Tlie details need not 
be given hi*re. In ISUT^ when Dr. Bovard was returned for the 
iifth year, there were two hundred and nioety members in full 
ronnection, ten probationerj^, and two hundred and sixty-six 
j=cholars in the Sunday-scliooL One church valued at $30,000, 
'tij\c parsonage vahicd at $8,000 : they paid the pastor $'3,000, 
presiding elder $l(iO, InHhops $30. and raised for missions $21iL 

Among the names tlOi^ Chnrtdi has rcagon to cheripb, we nuiv, 
for want of information, givi^ but a few : Arthur S. Barljer, was 
n man who had been identified with that Church from tlie very 
beginning. He was born in Yorkshire, England, in 1817, He 
<*ame to America when twenty-three years old, was in California 
in 1849, settled in Alameda in 1853, was appointed post master, 
by President Filmore, in 1855^ a position continuously held for 
thirty- four years. He died September 7, 189G. 

T, W, Williamson, a stanneh Methodist, father of Mrs, Dr. 
Benson and of other good workers in our Zion, closed his earthly 
life in fellowship with the Church, June 9, 1883. He was born 
in Kentucky, in 1799. 

I^evi denk^j, fornierly a member of the liock River Conference 
was a laborer here during the last years of his life. He was 
born 1808, died January 18, 1887, John Trg loan was for many 
years a meml)t^r of tins Church. He was a pioneer, having come 
to California a Method in t in 18r>'^. He was converted in Wis- 
consin under the labors of I, M. Leihy, afterward of our coo- 
ference. He was bom in Cornwall, England, December 29, 1818, 
came to America when twenty -one years old, and became an en- 
thusiastic American. Though having large interests in mines, 
he was always opposed to Sunday labor^ and was willing, if need 
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be, to suffer loss rather than to violate his conscience on that &ul*- 
]€ct He died in AJiimecla, Noveni])er 24, 1897* 

The writer well remembers Horatio Moses and his excellent 
wife, who used to come from Fruitvale to the Church in Ahi* 
meda, in 1S61. They had been doing this already for about four 
years. They closed their days in the fellowship then begun, 
Mrs. Moses was born in 1800, converted in childhood, married 
John Creamer, a memlx>r of conference, in 1820, Having l^een 
bereaved of her husband^ she married ]Mr. Moses, of Paterson, 
New Jersey, and came to California in 185?. She died April 
IG, 1R83. Her second husband had preceded her to the home of 
the blcBsed, 

The year 1854, marks the organization of our Church in Pet- 
aluma, J. K. Walker had been over all Sonoma County, preach- 
ing where he could find hearers, and Petal uma became a point in 
his circuit. He was sent this year as a supply to the Petal um;i 
*' Mission/' and in July following he organ issed a Church of six 
members. It mti^t not be inferred that this was the first time 
services had been held in Pctalunia. The lynx-eyed Bateman 
had visited it long before, but this year indicates a point of im- 
portance sufficient to warrent its being inade the center of a 
circuit. But from the organization the place rapidly grew in 
importance until in 1855, less than a year after it laegan exist- 
ence, it was set apart as a st'parate work, with J. Hunter iti 
charge. At the end of the first year of Mr. Hunter's pastorate 
he reported fi^fty-seven nu^mbers in full connection, twenty-one 
probationers and three local preachers. A most remarkablf^ 
showing truly. He also reported a parsonage, and $400 raised 
to huild a church. The value of the property was estimateil at 
$3,000. The lot on which both church and parsonage were fir-t 
built was on Kentucky Street, and was afterward sold to the 
citv for a hall and public librarv. In 1857* W. J, Maclav. In 
1859, D, A, Dr}^den, In 18G0, J. McII. CaklwelL In 186L J, 
W. Stump. In' 1863, L M. Leihy, In 1864, supplied by E. S. 
Ltppit- During his pastorate a new and somewhat expensive 
building enterprise was undertaken. The old property having 
been sold to the city, a large lot wa» secured on the comer of 
Keller and English Streets, Tlie basement, or what was in- 
tended for a basement, was erected, roofed over, and used a^ an 
andienec mom. The building was of brick, and a considerable 
debt was contracted in getting it thus far on the way towards 
comphHiiJU* In 18(1*;, J. Hunter. He had U^eu on the super- 
annated list for some time, and his health ilid not long allow of 
hii8 hold i Tig Hii' piisition. W, I'i'rk had >nvn appoint eel agent of 
the TJmverBity, but Sad resigned, and when Hunter was obliged 
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to give up the charge he took it. In 1807, R, W, Williaiiison. 
In im{}, \\\ S. Turner. In 1S71, J, K Trefren. In 1873. A. J. 
Nelson. And now a new departure was taken. It was decided to 
change the plan^ and instead of making a two storv ehurchj 
put lip a high G^othic roof, and finish the chnrch as it was. This 
was done, not without friction and some discontent, but that 
passed away in time, and as the population did not warrant a 
larger church, it was on the whole the best that c^onkl be done. 
In 1875, G, CUfford. In 1878, E. R. Dille. During Dn DiUe's 
pastorate the last dollars indebetedness was paid. The six years 
of thest! two preachers were years of continued prosperity. The 
ehurch grtw in nnmbers and influence. In 1881, C, V. Anthony. 
In 18S3, 1^ L. Harford. His health was poor when he came, 
and it steadily declined, nntil he died in the midst of the confer- 
ence year. E. R, Willis supplied the charge to the close of the 
year, and was then regnlarTy appointed to the chnrch. In 1884^ 
J. A. Van Anda. In 188(>, C. E. Rich. During the pastorate of 
Mr. Rich the ehurch was considerably remodeled. The audience 
roonx was shortenedj while the parlors were much increased, and 
the whole of the inside work repainted and papered. In 1888, 
W, M, Woodward, In 1890, M. C, Briggs. In 1894, T. H, 
Woodward. In 1897, T. A, Atkinson. By death and removals 
the nieinbtTship of the Church has diminished from what is was 
in former years-^ but the Church is well organized^ the futnre 
promising. 

Our history closes with the following statistics: MemberE. 
130; probationers, nineteen; one loca! preacher; and 144 schol- 
ars in the Sunday-s^^hool. One church valued at $15,000 ; one 
parsonage yahied at $1/^00, They paid the pastor $1,300. Pre- 
siding elder $90. Raised for missions $33. 

Rnssian and Big River Circnit covered all that region Korth 
of the bay not otherwise named and provided for. It was the 
mother circuit from which numerons other charges came. These 
will be considered as the growth of that beautiful eountr}^ shall 
progress. 

James Corwin was Bent to all the Humbolt region in 185o. 
He toiled for one year and returned with two charges to be 
provided for — ^XJnionj to which he was returned^ and Bncksport, 
which was left to be snpplied. Let ns consider the last first. 
Buck^port was a landing place only about two miles from where 
the city of Eureka now stands. In those early times it was sup- 
posed to be a point of importancCj bnt Eureka sprang up and 
swallowed it. In 1855, W. Gafney was sent there. In lS5t>, it 
became an appendage of Union. It then disappears from the list 
of charges. 
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Union was for a time the t-hicf point of intcn^t to our work 
in Hum bolt County. In 1B55 it was assoclatett with Bucksp>rt. 
and H. W. WilHamson and W- Gafney were in charge. Aflur- 
ward Gafney took Bunknport and WilUann^ou wa^ in vhnrgo at 
Union, In 185fi, they were again together, with J. H. Miller 
in charge, and one more to be guppHed, At this time there w^^ 
a Church in UnioUj and a j^oeiety having forty eanunuuieiuvt?^, 
VaUie o! church property $2,30n. In 187-3 it \va^ l*ni<in ami 
Eureka, with J, W, BurtVin and IT. Van Gundy in charge. In 
1858j C. H, Northup. In 1859, Union stands alone, and was 
suppHcfl, but by whom i^ mit stated. Tn IHfiO, A, J, Huesiif»» 
In 18^51 the name of the town having been changed, the nanu- 
of the charge became Areata, with B. \\\ Rink pastor. In 18(i^*. 
W. B. Pricldy. In lS(i3, it was supplied, but by whom is not 
stated. In fSfU, J. M, Campl>ell. In IMiX 8^ L, Hamilton. 
During hii* pastorate the church now in u^ wag erected. lit 
1867, a. McRae. In 1808, K. May. In 1870 it was again with 
Eureka, i;nd 1\ L. Haynes and B. W. Hu^k were in charge. In 
1871 it was left to be supplied. In 187'^ it waa Areata and Trini- 
dad, in eharge of G. l\. Stanley- In 1873 Trinidad wa^ left off 
the name. Stanley being 8ti)l in charge. In 1875, J. B. Maxfiebl, 
who never put in an appearance. It eannoi be here* gtateil who 
supplied it that vear. In IHtti, B- F. Tavlor. In 1878. D. W, 
Cliil^^on. In 1880, J. B. Chisholm. In 188a, M A. Wible. In 
1880, 8. M, Woodward. In I88l>. V, \.. Tuttle. In 18!MI, (\ K. 
Pettis. In 1894, E. E, Dotlge. In 181)0, A, IIollm>ok. Hi^ 
pojitoratc passes tlie limits of tbi^ hist^iry, Member>4 1 12, pro- 
iiatiniun-.'i Ihirty-five, Ri^hobirfi in 8unday-seliool 150, twn cburche* 
(if iin af^gregate vahn^of *St,5iHl, lUU' pari^onage valurd at ^1,5^0 
paid pajrtor $950, presiding elder $80, bif?tiopiJ $3, rar^ed for 
nn??=irms SS32. 

In wriling up the bistory <»f the Cburchi-ji about Humbolih 
Bay, no reference has been made to charges in the districts. 
These have been many, and their Teeurrvnee bo frequently would 
become monotonous. The riNider can easily gt^-t I rack of them by 
examining the variouH li^ts of distiricts. 

Iowa HiH was left to be supplied. In 1855, E. A* HaEen. 
At the end of one year the charge had sLxty-four comiuuiucaiiU^ 
It had also two churches and one parsonage. In 1858 it was on 
the Sacramento Di&trict ini^tead of the Mar}^sirille with W, Wi!* 
mot pastor, lo 1859 it is called Iowa Citv, with H. J. Blaod 
pastor. In 1860, J. Maclay, In 1862, J, Rogers. In 1863, J, 
Corwin, In 1864, left to be supplied. In 18G5, it was supplied 
by E, A, Wible. In 1866, A. C. Hazard. In 1867, A. R. Sheriff. 
in 1868, it is Iowa Hill and Forest HiU, with L J. Boas ia 
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__ In 186^, it k Iowa Hill ami Cdfax, L J. Horn still in 
fearge. In 1870, R. Kerniek, In 1S71, J. H. Peters. In 18T2> 
G- Larkin. In 1873, it is Colfax and Iowa Hill with J, J, 
Cleveland pastor. In 1875, 8. Janes. In 1877, W. II. Hu^^hes. 
In IS 78, G. E. Stanley. In 1880, W. Peck. In 1881, W. M. 
Johii^>n. In 188'^, W. M, Woodward. In 1883, it no where ap* 
pears. It is never named again dufing the period of this history. 
Grreatly reduced in people, it has probably become simply a 
preaching place on some conti^uouB circuit. 

We find in connection with the appointments of San Fran- 
eiseo a City Mission with li- B. St rat ton in charge. According 
to the writer's memory he did not lonjjf remain, going thence to 
Yreka. This city mi&sion embraced uiainly, if not wholly, the 
mission Dolores. 

Michigan City, with J. Pettit in clmrge^ was a place described 
in the Advocate of about that time, as situated high np in the 
mountains, l>etween the North and Middle Forka of the Ameri- 
can Hiver.. Forests of pine, cedar and oak abounded, and the 
mines were excellent. It does not appear among the appoini- 
ments again nntil 1858, when J, W. Hicks was in charge. In 
1859, T.Tl. ^leGrath. In IHt^O, J. J, tleveland. In 1861 there 
whj^ a Michigan BIuiTs, and a >ricbigan Bar, the former with 
J. Hogen^. and the latter with W. Pltiior, in charge. Probably 
the former is the place we are considering under a changed name- 
In 1862^ W. Wilmot was sent to Michigan Bluffs, and Michigan 
Bar was left out of the list. In 18(;:i, J. M. Ilinman. In 1864 
it was Yankee Jim's and Michigan Bhiffs. In 1865 it reported 
twenty menibers, two churches of the aggi'egate value of $3,000, 
and two parj^onages of the aggregate value of $S,000. That year 
it is left out of the appointments, nor does it again appear until 
1873, when it was an appendage of Forest Hill. 

This year we find a Marysville mission. It was probably the 
region lying west of Marysville, a part of the country rich in 
farming lands anrl already becoming settled with well-to-do 
farmers. Mr. Sheldon did not stay there, a more promising field 
took him to Shasta. 

Twice the name of GibsonvjUe was in the list of appoint- 
ments. Then we see no more of it. It was left to be supplied 
in 1854, but in 18-55, 11. E. Foster was appointed there. In 
185t> it had sixteen commnnicants, twenty-five scholars in Sun- 
day-school, and a church valued at $1,300. From which facts 
it is probnble that it was not abandoned, but assumed another 
name, 

James McGowan, if the writer is not misinformed^ was the 
apostle of Methodism to Mnrphys. He was the local elder at 
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whose hou^ the Church in Alameda was organized. When *i 
society was foniied at Murphys it it? now impossible of cletenni- 
ijation. 1 1 is certain \vt had a (."luirch orpin i^jed, and it hail 
several years of histcjry. In 1854 it was supplied by J. H. Miller. 
In 1854 J. McGowan supplied it. In IHriH iliere weru ^ixty csuh- 
muni cants. There were eighty ttcholars in the Sunday-&eht>nU a 
church and a parsonage, though hoth must have been of very 
iinpreteutiou^ character, since the)' were estimated as only wortli, 
taken together, $7U0. That year it was again supplied, but by 
whom is not known. In 18r»7 it does not appear in the list. In 
1861 J. ^tcGowan is again sent, n^ if to save the toil of other 
year*?. Perhaps he foand it a hopeless undertaking, certainly 
no one was sent the years following. 

Adam Bland was given a circuit in 18-53, he made it a district 
in 1854. He wanted tive iiien^ he obtained two, that was the 
proportion of supply to demand in those early days. Bland wai 
laying the foundations of another conference, he wag tluT advance 
agent of a vast multitude, whose eonung tread he thought he 
heard us lie lay uitK his vnr In tht^ ground, ami slejK alont:« 
under the stars of heaven. He coasted along the placid oet*an, 
he el imbed the thirsty mountains, tie tlireadecl tbi^ huated vallevrv 
and he wanted to take all that goodly gouth land for God. Hii* 
demand was not too much. Suppose he couhl have just then 
encountered a class from a thwlogieal schooL troinerl as all «ueh 
ought to \h} trained, to thank God for any field of labor where 
men W(:*re found who nc^nled the gospel, and they had heeded UU 
ealh what a different history would luive been written. It h 
useless tcj write anything now of the three places that had to be 
left for years k^gging for help, it must suffice to write wheu 
jiome one got^s, hut of two we must write now, 

Los Angeles had at last a pastor in 1854. It was J, ^fcH. 
Caldwell He remained one year, and then the charge was left 
to be supplied. In 1850, A. L. 8. Biiteman. The statistics of 
that year have not one entry for Ixis Angeles, In 185T, E. Mer- 
chant. We have seen elsewhere what a foundation he had to 
build upon, but alas ! he lived not to build. In 1858, Lofi 
,\ngeles and San Bamardino were together and left to be sup- 
plied. In 1859, D. TuthilL He was there but a part of the 
year and made no report at the end of it. In 1860 it was Lo» 
Angeles and El Monte, and left to be supplied. But it is needlesi^ 
to go through the histor}^ of this church, if church it may be 
called, for several years. It is to be supplied each conference 
when the appointments are read out, it is found with a line of 
blanks opposite the name w^hen the minutes are publiahed* It 
waa not until 1867 that a man^s name appears in place of th« 
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monotonous "to be supplied." That name was A. P. Hendon. 
We look anxiously in the reports of 1868 for what had come down 
as the result of labors expanded in years gone by, and only one 
item of information is found, that is full of hope, we had forty 
members in Los Angeles circuit. That year the work was di- 
vided, Los Angeles falls to A. Coplin, while the circuit is given in 
-charge of Hendon. In 1869 the minutes report a church valued 
at $4,000, and a membership of twenty-one. Hendon reports 
fifty-four communicants all told. This year A. M. Hough went 
to Los Angeles, and the circuit is left out of the list of appoint- 
ments. Xo doubt the circuit takes another name. Mr. Hough 
went to work with his usual energ}\ He found a heavy debt and 
soon had it paid. He saw need of certain improvements, and 
they were soon added. In 1871, P. Y. Cool. In 1872, J. W. 
Stump. In 1873, J. M. Campbell. In 1875, G. S. Hickey. 
This was the last appointment made from the California Confer- 
-^nce, the next year it received its pastor from the Southern 
California Conference. The last statistics available for this 
history were those of 1874. Members 117, probationers one, 
Sunday-school scholars 100. They had one church valued at 
$4,500, one parsonage valued at $2,300. They paid the pastor 
$1,200. Presiding elder $1 20. Bishops $4. Raised for missions 
$40. Tliese figures indicate that the old days of hardship and 
•struggle had passed, and that Los Angeles was already heading 
rapidly to the lead of a great church movement, greater indeed 
"than anybody would have dared at that time to prophesy. 

A preacher was sent to Lexington in 1854, none other than 
the earnest Dunlap, whose work we have seen in the extreme 
north. It sounds strangely to meet this name, Lexington, in a 
region all plastered over with the names of saints and sacred 
institutions. Who were the ambitious Yankees who displaced 
some saint^s name, perhaps, to establish this, so precious to 
American ears ? It was in Ijos Angeles County as we learn from 
Dunlap himself. Is there such a place now in that County? 
Dunlap says they built "a baloon church" there at a cost of 
from three to four hundred dollars. But it was hard work. The 
elements were against our Church, being mostly from the South. 
The next year Dunlap returned to Lexington, but in speaking of 
his work he always, or nearly so, speaks of El Monte. This he 
informs us was in San Gabriel Valley about twelve miles east 
of Los Angeles. It appears as an appendage of Los Angeles 
afterward, and probably occurs as Los Angeles Circuit still later. 
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It was held in StocktoB, May 16th and Osmond C. Baker 
presided. He wore glasses, was of medium statnte, qui€t and 
dignified in Ijearing, presided with affability, and preached on 
Sunday, not a great sermon, but one of much appropnatenee^, 
and oiiQ well ealciilated to give great encouragement to that body 
of weary itincrant&j who were laboring under more serious diili- 
cidties than any similar number of ministers on the face of the 
earth. To a stranger the conference discussions woidd not ap- 
pear in a very favorable light These men had come from every 
part of the ** States/' as we still called all parts of the nation 
tm the other ^ide of the continent. Raided and educated nnd**r 
ditfcront circumstances, each confident that his way was best 
there was a i^harpne^i^ of retort which indicated a want of charity, 
perhaps ji?ore in seejjiing than in reality, Jjet us also remember 
that they had nmuy trials and few comforts* They were .sur- 
rounded by men who were worldly, and to a great degree selfish* 
Even the membe^^ of the Churcli purtiKjk too largely of the sami^ 
fe^pirit. It is not to be wondered at if the type of piety was not 
ol the highest possible manifestation. 

The debate on .shivery was especially bitter. It was the la*?t 
«es&ion before the general conference of 1856, and deligatcK lo 
tliat iKjdy had to be elected. The anti^slavery sentiment was 
rapidly being developed in the Xorth. We were speedily drift- 
ing towards that terrible conflict which followed only five years 
I a tier. Some wanted the mosst radical deliverance to govern the 
action of the delegates, some wanted none at all, thinking that 
Agitation would be injurious to the welfare and unity of the 
rhnrch. It was not a f|uestion merely affecting the Eafiteni side 
of the conntr)-, the politics of the State was intensely interested 
on the «?ame theme. The Know Nothing movement, then in 
the zenith of its development, could do but little to allay the 
bitteniCHt! with which this isnbjcct was diiirmi*ic*d, 1 jay men 
everywhere \^X'n^ innTested, and laymen were looking on. It 
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ie to be feared that soniQ of thfm hated, wliat thev were pleased 
to call^ fanaticism, worse than tliey liatud &in. liie papers liatl 
much to my about the^e ministers dabbling in polities. It was 
daimod that some appoirdiuents wore atfected by that debate. 
At lai*t they reached rt^-^ult^ tliat nenrly all the conference agreed 
to J thongh as in nearly all eases of com promise, some on both 
eides voted for what they did not like. \\ ith some they were too 
radiealj with some they were decidedly time jierving. Kesolutions 
from other conferences had been received asking for a change 
of rule on slavery, so as to entirely exclude slave holding from 
the Chureh. The report of the committee on the subject will 
be found of interest '* Bmolred; firt?t. That we do not conenr 
in the proposed changes of the general rule. Resolved; second, 
That we reqnest tlie general conference by resolution, so to es:- 
plain said rule as to make it evident that it forbids the buying 
and selling of men, w^onien and children as slaves, Remlvtid; 
thirds That we respectfully request the general conference at 
its next session to take into consideration the propriety of t^ti 
revising the chapter on slavery as to require slaveholders 10 
emancipate their slaves when etnant'i|ifltion i?5 not impracticable, 
or w^here age or infirmity does not render it unjust to the slave/'" 
The first and second res{>lntions were adopted by thirty-eight to 
two. A larger number voted against the third resolution but it 
carried by a considerable majority. The whole report was adop- 
ted by a vote of tw^enty-iive to eleven. 

The statistics show a decrease in membership. The precise 
difference it is hard to determine. One account of members for 
1854, makes the number, as before given, 16^4, the other 1335. 
If the first is correct, then the falling off was not less than 
193. If the secondj which is very* probable, then the decrease 
was only three. Here are the figures as nearly as they can h?, 
ascertained. Members 1332, Probationers 143, Local preach- 
ers eleven. Number of churches twenty-one, Number of pars- 
onages nine. Number of lots thirty-one. The aggregate of 
" quarUrage '' paid was $47,000. "Table expenses'' $27,000. 
Value of church property $37,400. No reports from Sunday* 
schools available. Members of conference forty-five, Probation- 
er6 thirteen. ^[issLODary money appropriated $9,950. 

There were fifty-nine pastoral appointments this year dis- 
tributed on four districts. Southern California District was Ah- 
continuedj its appointments being mostly put on the San Fran- 
cisco, A new district had been formed out of the Mary svi lie, 
with E, Arnold in charge. This last named district went up 
from ColuEa to the Oregon line and across to the ocean. 

H, C. Benson wslb left without an appointment expecting to 
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take a triiiis^fer to one of the Indiana Conferetieee. Ue afterw'arJ 
changed hh mind, and located, but when this was done is uncer- 
tain. Xo mention of his name is made in the minutes of the 
Califoniia Conference except that under consideration until 
1858 when he was readmitted on a certificate of location. He 
was secretary of the conference in 1855, As he did not go ea&t, 
it h probable that he located from the California Conforenee 
in 1856, and that tlie secretary forgot to mention the fact in the 
minutes. Another item concerning tins conference mu&t suffice 
before we turn to consider the new men and new fields. Bishop 
Andrew of the Chnrcli South, was present and introduced to the 
conference, x\fi his case was the occasion^ rather than the cause, 
(ff the divi«iion of the ChiiTch, the debate on slavery must have 
been one of much interest to liini. 

Six new men now appear for the first time on the coiifereiic*e 
roll. Tlie lifift of these wlio reached the field and went to work 
w^as Ebenczer Arnoid. He w^a** of New England blood, though 
born and raised in the State of New York. His mother was it 
woman oC rare ( "Christian characten by wiiom he was early lecl 
to Christ, He joined the Black River Conference in 1838. After 
about sixteen years of labor tlie re, he started for Oregon, reaeb- 
ing San Francisco April 2, 1854. Being strongly urged to re- 
main in California, he eonsented, and at onee took the Shasta 
DJHtriet, It was an immense region, of a mountainous character^ 
which can only be traveled on horseback, or rather mulebaek* 
for not many horses could have been found to go where the riderft 
had to go, in journeying over the trails that constituted the 
sum total of all highways Imown in those parts in the early dayf. 
lie was a man of forty years of age, posseissed of a strong FobtiEt 
body, well formed features, and a voice of t rem end nous power^ 
though he was not boisterous in preaching except when occasion 
seemed to warren t. He remained on the district, toiling with 
zeal and enduring hardships, until the conference of 1857, when 
his name does not appear among the appointments, though itill 
iiptm the rolh During that year he moved to Oregon, and in 
IBbS was tram»f erred to that eonfcreiiee and was made principal 
of the UmjHjua Academy. After a few years in Oregim he re- 
turned To New^ York* where he has made quite a history tn his 
old eonferenee* 

The rirst Sunday in June, 1855 the writer had hie first ex- 
perience^ with his first presiding elder, on the first charge ever 
given him. In the morning Mr. Arnold preached in the e<uirt 
house in Weaver. The Sacrament of the LordV Suppt^r wa& ad- 
ministered to abcmt half a dozen souls, all who cared to mutem^ 
their Master in that way. In the afternoon he preaeliiKi on the 
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street Jonah \vi\^ hiB theme. Jonah wns a type of the hack- 
sJideTj tho man who shirked duty. There was no place for such 
a man. He eould not be tolerated on shipboardj and ho was 
throwTi into the sea. A fish swallowed him, but got the worst of 
the transaction, Jonah set hard on the ilsh's stomach. Cast 
out upon Jaudj he had suffered other rejections and mishaps if he 
had not repented and turned to the duty he had forsaken. Then 
he made an application. Some of those who heard him jxirhaps^ 
had been ]>assing throngh a bitter experience. Men on every side 
of them hfid been "** striking it rich/' but they had not obtained 
^' thei eolnr,'' They had spent all they possessed, an<i had well 
nigh exhausted their credit, and were now at their wit's end lo 
know what to do. He advised them to institute an inquiry. 
Perhaps they had a Jonah in the company. Possibly a back- 
sliden deacon^ or class leader, or preacher. Then lifting his 
voice to the full extent of its power he shouted^ ** Pitch him out !, 
Pitch him out ! Pitch him out ! " Whether it led to the break- 
ing up of any mining company may be questioned, but it is cer- 
tain it created quite a sensation in that large crowd that stoo^l 
around listening to him. He was intensely anti-Mason, carying 
his prejudices to all secret societies. He would not affiliate witli 
the Sons of Temperance, because of their secret character. This 
produced some friction in certain quarters of the district. To 
the writer he was very helpful, and his visits were made intensely 
prolitable, 

Eleaiier Thomas was nearly six feet high, well proportioned, . 
of light complexionj had blue eyes, a massive forehead^ and in 
I all respects a man of commanding appearance- He was born at 
'Chatham's ("orners, Xevv- York, January lt>, 1814, He was edu- 
^cated at Lima, and entered the Genesee Conference in 1838. 
For some time before he came to California he had preached 
and professed the attainment of entire sa notification. His pre- 
sentation of that theme at conference sessions and at camp 
meetings was often attended by great power. He did but one 
year of pastoral work. His position on the Advocate^ however, 
as well as the ability he displayed in planning work, and dis- 
cussing questions on the conference floor, soon made him a leader 
among his brethren, whose influence was equal to any. He loved 
to travel, was fond of helping presiding elders^ often at camp 
meetings, and other large gatherings^ so that before his death he 
w^as about the most extensively known man in the State. From 
the paper he went to the no less prominent position of agent of 
the Depository. In 1872 he became presiding elder of the Peta- 
Inma District, alas^ the only other orfiee he was ever to fill in 
the Church of God, In the exciting session of 187^ in San Jose,, 
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how little did anyone think that wu should never hear his voice 
again on the conference floor* Bnt so it was to be. He wa^ 
most cruelly shot while attending to his duties as a Peace Com- 
missioner of the United 8tate&, Bent to quiet disturbances amting 
the Modoe Indians in the northern part of the State, He wa? 
filain by the very men wliorti he was doing his best to shield 
from the coosequeneei^ of their past misconduct. There were 
fears that harm would iM*faIl Isini if he ventured out upon the 
lava bed^. Indeed it is crcdubly stHled that a woman of Modt>e 
blood, though the wife of an Atncriean. haj^zarded lier lite lo 
warn the commissioners not to go. Rut they had givp'^ 
word J and they kept it, though in doing so two of them went to 
their deatl), Tlius on the llth of April, 1873, without a mo- 
ment V wnniing» he was i^ent into eternity. 

When lu.^ received the telegram conveying the intelligenin? 
tlml lie was appoi tiled peace commissicmer he said, ''It has Ui^n 
my t ailing to carry peace to men, that is my niis>inu now**' When 
fits friends in Napa, wliere he resided, cautioned him of the 
danger attending his duty, he fa id, '" Heaven is just a^ near tbt^ 
lava beds as from Napa (■ity/' He seemed to have forebodings 
of evil, and made this request of one of the members of confi*!^ 
ence, " If 1 shouhl uever return ulive, 1 wairt the brethren of the 
f*onference to know that 1 fiave nothing but the warmest lov*^ 
in my heart for every one of them/' Again he remarkf*d at the 
same time* '^'" You know that I have always dreaded a lingt*rin;| 
old age, if I go that way it will be cut ehort The will of the* 
Lord l>e done. It will ije but one step/'' It was well for him as 
it was. Bnt the Chureh lost tlie promise of twenty years of eU 
fective work on account of hi& untimely taking off, 

Samuel B. Hooney was another transfer at this time. He w«i 
an Irishman, short rather thick sc*t, with sandy hair and florid 
complexion. He was a man of more than ordinary aljility iii 
the pulpit, Hii^ tirst ytmr was attended with disaster. DomeiEtic 

^ affliction of a most serious charact-tT led to conduct on hia part 
requiring investigation. The committee condoned hh offence 
on the ground of great temptation, and on promise of his return 
to the East, he ^yas cleared. Instead of leaving the Coast he 
joined the Congregational Church, and liecame pastor of a sniiill 

'wx*iety iif that denomination in San Francisco, He remaimHl 
with them only a sViort time, when he rejoined the Mctii 

-Churchy was licensed to preach, but his credentials as an elder 
were not returned to him. He was some time in the temperanoe 
work, and in 18U0 supplied very efficiently the Church in Vir- 
ginia Ci(y* Having s|x*nt a year or two in mining speculation, 
he ivent tc New Jeree^y, and joined the Newark Conferenee, in 
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M^hich relation he has remain e«l xintil now. His credentials 
wen? never returned for reasons which the conference here con- 
sidered sulfieient. They were asked for by the Xewark Coafer* 
encej and once ordered to be restored by the general conference. 
This order was refused, not only for the old reason, but also 
because the general conference exceeded the bounds of its au- 
thority in making a demand contrary to the law of discipline, . 
which leaves the determination of such matters to the annu^il 
eonferencL*, The general conference conld change the discipline,, 
but had no power to require an annual conference to do what 
was contrary to it. So far as the writer knows, Mr. Rooney has - 
been a consistent minister in his new relations. 

This year marks the introduetion of the German work into - 
California, August Keluer was the tirst preacher. He was a 
native of Hanover, born in 1819. Was educated and coniirmed 
in the Lutheran Church* Came to America in 1848. In the 
same year he was converted nnder the ministry of Phillip Kuhl 
in St, Louis^, Mo. Six months later he was? licensed to preach 
and sent to a circuit in Wisconsin, He wae about thirty-six 
years old w^hen sent to plant German Methodism on the Pacifie 
Coast, A large, strongly bnilt, vigorous man as one would see * 
in many day't? scorch, A man of indomitable zeaK he pushed the 
w^ork from the very beginning. Preaching in all the large cities, 
he soon had societies formed in most of them, but gave his great- 
est care to San Francisco. The first Uornian Church bnilt waa 
in Btockton. It was dedicated on the S3d day of September 
1855, by Dr. Briggs, As help came he pressed on in the work, 
nor stayed to rest until his soul took its departure to a land where ■ 
weariness is unknown. He fell to sleep April 11^ 1863. Hts 
sickness was brief, but very severe, the strong body broke down 
under the intense strain. He left two children with their- 
mother^, three having pref^eded him to their heavenly home. One 
daughter is the wife of W. L. Woodrow, both well known mem- 
bers of First Churchy San Jose, 

P. G. Buchanan was born in Steuben County, New York^ 
September 28, ISSl, His father removed {o the State of Ohio 
the following year. He prepared for college under Dr.— after- 
wards bishop — ^Thompson, at Norwalk Seminan\ He was 
graduated from Ann Arbor in 1846, and joined the Michigan 
Conference the same year. Here he filled several important 
charges very successfully^ in some of them having wonderful: 
revivals. While pastor at Plymouth, not less than five hundreds 
souls were converted to God. While professor at Albion, he - 
was poisoned with chlorine gas and compelled to desist from,, 
work for a year. In 18a*^ lie was transferred to the Oregon Con- 
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Jerence and appointed principal of the Portland Academy. 
His health again failings hv retnnie<l to the pastorate^ fierviiig 
Oregon City and Taylor Street, Portland, On account of health, 
he was transferred to California Conference in 1855, His labors 
in Oregon and for four yeare in California were very succe^siful, 
especially in Stockton, in 1851* he located. His reasons for t hi* 
step need not enter into this history. No one could doubt buc 
tliat he acted conscieotiouily. He after^\"ard became a Congre* 
gationali^l. After several years in connection with the Congre- 
gational ist and Presbyterian Churchei?, he returned in 187 1: i^ 
the California Conference^ doing work in various places as the 
history of ehurclies will show. Mi.s health having failed agaiii^ 
he took Si suj>ernumerary relation in 18b3, and a snperanuatiNl 
relation in 1894, 

A darft? of ten wae received on pmbation at this conference. 
Of these, two dropped out at the- end of one year. One of thes^e, 
B. W, liu?kj joined again about five year^ later, did esghleini 
years^' R^rviee, took a snperiiunu^rary relation in 18*3, and wiu 
made a superanuate in 1887, His residence for many years ha? 
befell in Southern i'alifonjia. though hit? niemburshijj has always^ 
reujained hen.', H. K* Foj^teTj after hu h-ft the regular work, w«s 
a colfKirtcr of the Ualifornia Bible Society for many years. He 
filially settled on a farm near Lodi, where he died near the end 
of ISHij. Hu had married an excellent woman, only a few years 
before, in Oakland. His last sutferings were of the most intense 
character, but his Christian patience wa& as great a^ hU diiy 
demanded. The writer adniinistered the Sacrament of tin* 
Lord's Supper when he was near his end, Xever was tla* l>e- 
viiic presimco more sensibh' felt by tliose pre^ut than on that 
occaBion. He was a local preacher at the time of his death, 
Edwin Ay 1 worth continued with his class until they were receiver! 
Into full connection, but located in 1858. Two yeari!j later he wiits 
a member of the Church in Santa Clara. 

Alfred Higbie was born in Delaware County, New York, 
November U, 1814. He was raisjed on a farm where he worki*<i 

pduring the t^nmmer and went to school during the winter- 
Driven from nninnal labor by ill health, he Ix^eame a teaeher, 
H^ then tm^k an academic course of four years. During the la?*! 

-of the^ he was licensed to preach. This was in 1843, He con* 
tinuiHl to teaeh and to preach, and ali^io to follow up his situiite^ 
in the languages, mathematics and physics. He married in 
1848. He say?i. ^^ On the 5ili of April. 1852, amid a terrific fnnw 

iltorm, I left Xew York for California, to settle an impartatit 
business affair for a Xew York tirin. tended at Commereul 
Street, or Long Wharf at 4 p, M. on Monday, Msr 10, 1852. 
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After performing the duties assigned me by the New York 
firm, I assisted Bev. S. D. Simonds in varioiis ways in the office 
of the California Ckrintian Advocate, and Rev. Wm. Taylor In 
the office of the Book Depository. Both these offices were in one 
room on the Bethel Ship on Davis Street, then out in the 
bay. * * * Conference arrived February 16, 1854, Bishop 
Simpson presiding. The bishop and presiding elder thought I 
ought to go into the regular ^york, that my services there would 
be of more importance than they could be — under the circum- 
stances — in the depository. So I took leave of a work which 
has grown in strength and usefuln(»ss to the present day.'' 

Mr. Higbie supplied ^lomion Island one year before this 
time. He was then admitted on probation and sent back to the 
same work. He had Mormon Island, a town on the South Fork 
of the American River, about twenty-two miles form Sacramento, 
but he was expected to labor in parts of three Counties, namely: 
Sacramenlo, Fl Dorado, and Placer. Note some of his appoint- 
ments, we say some, for in those days a great deal of irregular 
work was done where no regular services were held. But these 
were preaching places where he went at set times. ^lornion Is- 
land, Red Bank, Negro Hill, Doten's, BeaFs Bar, Rattlesnake, 
Salmon Falls, Railroad House, Michigan Bar, Prairie City, and 
Granite City, now Folsom. He says he " preached three times on 
Sunday, and every alternate round four times, and rode from 
twenty-five to forty miles. The miners on my work were ex- 
ceptionally fine men. Had a frame parsonage, fairly good, and 
a canvas church at Mormon Island. Built a very nice frame 
church at the Railroad House, and Dr. Bannister dedicated it 
free of debt. Organized a society at the Railroad House of forty- 
five members, twenty-four from conversions, and twenty-one who 
were Methodists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and Episco- 
palians." 

The following story is so characteristic of the times that no 
doubt the reader will be pleased to have it transcribed in full 
from the pen of Mr. Higbie. " I was about to visit one of the new- 
points, and asked a member at Mormon Island to accompany me, 
as he was acquainted with a number of the principal miners. 
He hesitated — thought we might be throwing away our pearls — 
but finally consented.. Among the number he introduced me to 
was one who kept a whiskey and and gambling shop. ' Well ' 
said he, "' we 're a pretty hard set over here, but we '11 try and 
use you well. Where ye goin' to spout ? ' I said I did not know, 
but wished to get the best and most convenient place in town^ 
Well he answered, ^ ye kin have my shop, I guess its the biggest 
and best in town.' The offer having been accepted, he asked,. 
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* Whiit lime will yo begin? * ^ Early eanrllelight/ 'All right 
!>ir/ We took in the to\m and dined with a friond. Near the 
time we went around to the saloon. * 0, by jimminy^ I forgot 
all about it.' Turning to the crowd he shouted, 'I say boys, 
ive *re goin' to have preach in* here, and here 'g the preacher, 
put up yer eards, sweep np, slick up now.' All eyes were turned 
towards the speaker, wondering what fresh joks he was playing 
u|K>n them. * Come now, its a fact/ and turning to his colored 
boy, handed him a 1m?11^ ' Gwout now, nng um up, ring um up. ' 
In a few minutes things * slicked up/ tlie miners* gathered and 
filled the * shop/ A room about 30x75 feet. I took my place 
in the bar, Ijoxcs with tover^? olT, placed one upon another, in my 
rear, and filled with bottles, jug? and glasses, while a rough 
board, resting on two barrels, formed the counter, my desk. The 
place Willi well lighted, and everj'thing quiet and orderly. I 
said, let us eing, MVhen I Can Read My Title Clear/ we &an^ 
it to the fine* old tune of Ortonville. I pitched the tune. All 
parts were carried in excellent time* We had harmonious music, 
real meiody^ the like of which might make any church feel 
proud, T was charmed, felt Devinely moved, and preached with 
unusual freedoni. At the close of the services the master of tht* 
establishment jumped and ^^houted, as he took his slouched hat, 
' Come \m'B throw in, this man can 't come over here and preach 
fer nothin^ and so he took the collection, counted the money ami 
handed it to me saying, * Her '^ fifty dollars, come again wheu 
ye fVi'I lilki' it and we'll give ye fifty dollars h pop/ " 

In 1859; Mr. Higbie took a superannated relation, having 
'Comjjietely broken down Itecause of the failure of the voeal or- 
gans. A is liis general health was gooch he was able to follow 
successfully the profession of a civil engineer. Once he repre- 
sented a southern country in the legiBlature, where he was the 
leading spirit iu securing the Imal option law of IHTTk In later 
years, under luueb riifliction, be was of great sennre in the I'niver* 
«ity of the Pacific. Physical darkness finally settled down upon 
him to sucli a degree that almost all labor had to be given up. 
With only eyes to see his way by sunlight, he is wafting for hn 
transfer to the land of eternal light. 

Bishop Peck was once heard to give his first impre&eioni r^t 
William Gafney. It was at a camp meeting, Mr. Gafuey had 
not been introduced to ins critic. As he saw this plain, seem- 
ingly difiiik^nt* man lakr his pbiee in the preachrrV d**sk, aoiL 
in a vet}- quiet manner introduce the worship of God, the Dtx^tor 
PA id to bin^selft ** What local preacher are we to have now?'' 
When prayer was otTered by this unpretentious man, he again 
^d to ninmrlf, *' 8un1v this man lives close to God/- As he took 
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his text and began to unfold his theme he saw at once that sr 
master's hand was dividing the Word of Life. When the sermon- 
was finished, he pronounced it a credit to any pulpit in the na- 
tion. The manner of his entering the ministry is happily stated 
by Dr. Briggs. . " In 1851-54 W. Gafney was a class leader in 
Powell Street Church. A lady of his class pronounced him the 
best class leader she had ever known. He studied class leadings 
studied the members of his class, and studied the Word of God. 
Bro. Gafney was engaged in business with Mr. Genella, his- 
brother-in-law, was extremely reticent, almost painfully diffi- 
dent, and was listening with amazed incredulity to a call sound- 
ing in his heart to enter a wider sphere of teaching, when the lady 
alluded to said to her husband, " Bro. Gafney has a call to the- 
ministry and is resisting it." Careful enquiry made it clear to 
his brethren that the call from heaven ought to be seconded by 
a recognition on the part of the Church, and lie was urged, and 
gently forced into the ministry.'' If the reader will substitute* 
the name of Mrs. M. C. Briggs as the lady in the above story^. 
he will not err. There was no mistake about his call, the only 
mistake was in his resisting so long. His success had been 
greater had he begun sooner. He .was never what might be called' 
a popular preacher, but was always a useful one. He married 
Miss Bacon, a school teacher, not long after entering the min- 
istry. It was in every sense of the word a suitable union. After 
twenty-eight years of useful work his feebleness seemed to indi- 
cate an end of his toil. When informed by his presiding elder 
of this decision of his brethren, he sat down and wept like a child. 
Who that was present can ever forget the feelings manifested' 
when the report of the above incident was given to the con- 
ference by George Clifford? ^' I have ten dollars in my pocket," 
said this warm-hearted presiding elder, '' and I want it to go, 
towards helping brother Gafney to the means of living next 
year." How the shining gold fell upon the secretary's table, 
often from thin purses, but from willing hearts, in order to show 
this worthy minister of Jesus Christ how deeply he was loved, 
and how tender their sympathies were for him. He did' not long 
live to suffer the sorrow of being laid aside, a sorrow that to 
any true minister, always is, and always must be, worse than 
death itself. It was in September, 1883, that he was placed on 
the superanuated list, in May, 1885, the Master called him up> 
higher. He called his wife to his bedside and said, " Good bye,. 
1 'm happy, hallelujah." 

William J. Maclay was one of that party that reached San? 
Francisco, May 10, 1852. He was then twenty-six years old, 
had but recently graduated from Dickinson College, and beeui 
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recrivecl on [inUntton in the Brtltiiiiure ('onfert*nfe. Hi- \\n> a 
man of engaging features, u little above the nipclimn lieig:lit, 
-of ready utterance, rathor florid in t?tyle, a pleas^ant companion 
in societj, ami, no ^nnill item to a Methodist preaeher, well 
married. At the conference of 1853 he \va& dis?eon tinned at hi^ 
own reqnt'fit. In 1855 be a^ain joined on prolmtion. As? col- 
lege professor and president, a? pastor and presiding elder, lie 
► continiieil, with the exception of one year, to labor laitil 18T-i^ 
when, fro]n faiUng ileal th. he took a snperuumerary relation to 
the conferenee. He settled in Napa where he was much loved. 
because well ivnown. He represented hh conference in tlie general 
conference of 1873. In LSTI^ he was elected to represent bis 
Connty in the State Legislature, but did not live to assume the 
responsibilities of tluit otliee. He died November 13, IKTli. A 
beloved daughter was bnried only about four honrs before he 
breathed liis Jast, He was paralyztnl about two months befon'. 
These words ajipear in the conference obituary, recorded in the 
minutes of 1880: ^'^ To him tlie Eternal City might be out of 
sight, but it was not far away. He was eonstaiidy looking to 
and hastening unto the day of the Lord. He endured as stvin^ 
Him that is invisible." 

H. \\\ WilUamson was the only Knglishman in thi^ class* As 
yet the great inliux of miners from i'onnvall bad not itiuch 
affected the ministry. From that land in after years many use- 
ful ministers found their way into the conference, and some vti 
our best mining towns had a preponderance of members from 
that quarter of England. ;Mr, Wniiniuson was not from V >rn- 
wall. He was born cm the l?^le of Weight, Marcli 22. IH22, He 
was awakened atul i>egan his Christian life at the age of fmir- 
teen in the home of his father, then in Southampton* He wm 
licensed if( preach in that place, and reeeiveil into the Weslevnn 
Conference on trial. He left for America l>cforc his mcnihcrshiii 
was consummatt*tL He reaclved Califiuniia in 1H53. He wa> mar* 
ried to Miss Xaney Blai'idel Graves, of San Francisc*o, February* 
13, 1855. In May following he was received on trial in the Calj- 
fornia Conference. He continued in the pastoral work until 
188'v\ when increasing infirmaties compelled him to take a sujior- 
anuated relation. Creeping^para lysis set in, and he InH'^mv 
helpless. His sufferings were acute, and continued through 
many years. His fortitude in these sufferings were remflrkabl<». 
His presiding elder who had visited him, and who reported hU 
visit lo the c< inference, said it was a jireeious nutans of i^fac^ 
to ^]»end a simimhi iu his comjiauy. The following ix static wortl-i 
are taken from a letter written to me less than a year !a*fc>ro hti 
4esth: ** I tlunik Ood for the riches of His goodness, for Hi« 
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forbearance, fnr His long su fife ring, for His loving kindnef?.% for 
Jlis tender mercy, and for His restraining and preventing grace. 
I am akiDdantly sustained by the Holy Spirit of trnth. Hi^ 
^vords are exceedingly preeiouy. Thank God, praise His name, 
thanks be to God who gives ns the victory tlmmgh our Tj<ird 
Jcsns Chrifit/' Thus he went with shoutings into glory. The 
-end came when he had been sufficiently perfected, like his Divine 
Lord, by f^nffering. He was taken up in the afternoon of Janu- 
ary 2, inoo. 

Memory retains the image of a man, strongly built, with a 
keen black eye and an intelligent eonntenance. It was Jacob 
Hamilton Miller, He passed ^ood examinations, never failed 
of promotion, and was ordained^ with six others of his clasSj to 
the office of an elder in 1S59. He was born in Perry Comity^ 
Oliio, Decern ^JiT U, IH3(». His father was a native of Germany, 
who came to this country rinring the lievolntionary War, When 
a boy, Jacob was taken by his parents to Iowa, where he was 
raised. He received a partial conrse in the Iowa Wesley an Uni- 
versity, and came to California in 1853, After spending a year 
in mining, he was licensed to jjreach and employed as a supply 
'€n the circuit calk*d MnrphyV Camp. He married Miss Nancy 
E. Moore at Carson's Camp, May 10, 1855, and about a week 
later was received on trial in the conference. In 18T2 he was 
transferred to the Indiana Conference, and a year later to the 
Iowa, In 1875, he was transferred to the Des Moines Confer- 
ence, of which he was a member at the time of his death. He 
^ied in Indianola, August 19, 1B83, He left the legacy of a 
pure and faithful life to e\vr}' place he ser^'tnl. 

Charles H. Xorthup was the writer^s chum. We were near- 
est of the same age of any others in the class. He stood by the 
side of the writer when he was married. We corresponded as 
long as he lived. His own matrimonial venture would make an 
interesting chapter in a noveh He was stationed in Crescent 
City, He came to San Francisco on Inisiness for his Church. 
*The steamer that bronglit him was one that ran to and fronx 
Portland, Oregon. When he returned, on the same steamer, a 
storm arose, and when off Crescent City it was deemed unsafe to 
stop, and so Xorthup had to go on to Portland, While the 
-§teamship w^as unloading and reloading in Portland, Xorthup 
took a trip to Salem. There he met a Miss Pringle, who at 
once became the light of his eye. He made one more trip to 
Oregon, but that was no accident. He went for her and she came 
with him. They lived happily together, nor did death long di- 
-vide them. 

Charles H, Xorthup was a native of Saudy Hill, Xew York, 
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Hh parents? were nt-tive Methoflists, anil his father a lawi'er, 
whose nanip will go down to history ns the author of a hook 
entitlecl, ** Twelve Years a Slave/' Solomon Northiip was a 
(leecendent of glaves that had beeii in the po&seesion of Xorthup's 
an€*efitors in the day? when slavery wm allowed in the State of 
New YoTk* He lived in Sandy Hill and was well known to the 
Northup family. He fell in with a f>trolling baud of minstrels, 
who employed him to go with them and ]>lay the violin, in which 
Solomon \vm qnite expert. They drugged him, took him to 
Washington, the lioa^Jted capital of a free eonntry, where they 
whipped him nntil nearly dead, threatened to finish their work 
if he ever flared to tell hig true name or where he belonged. He 
w^ag sold South, anti finally fell into the hands of a eonnterpart 
of Simon TA'gre. Imlr^d, \h■^^. Si owe got her eoneeption o^ 
Simon Lt^gre from Master Epps, thi' owner of Solomon Northup, 
It was through the instnnnentRhty ni an abolitionist earpenter, 
who ehaneed to he at work with Solomon on the plantaiioii of 
Eppii, that word wa? t^ent to lawyer Noilhnp in Sandy Hill of 
hh whereabouts, and by the hand of thif?! Chrii^tian man de- 
li veranee at la^t came to the skvi*. 

It ie altogether probable that the parents of Charles w^ould 
have k^n delighted to have had thi^ir j^on a minisiter of the gos- 
pel But h\^ mi ml wa? not at all in that direct ion. They R*ut 
Inin to the Ca^enovia Seminary wlien Dr., afterward bii^hop, 
l*eek was in charge, and there he reeeived a tlionmgh aeademic 
echication* He reached his majority with out yiehling \m heiirt 
to (tod, and thifi in ppite of hh fath*'rV eoun^el^i and hi^ niother*B 
prayers?. He tlien retool vcd to go to California. ]^»sasei-se<l of au 
indt aid table will, what he resolved to do hr generally ditl, S(> 
he got here. In ilie nunei^ he fouml hard work and p*M>r pay. 
Sm fj labor n^ wn^ re<|uirerl of him he bad never Iw-'fore dimo, 
but he rlid not murmur nor complained. With aching Imek and 
bli?itt-red fiand^ he toiled on. Some extra mtH*tingsj wert^ lieiiig 
held in the commnnityt and Charleii atten<led* lnde<*d lu* had 
alwayss atlended ehnreb wlieu possible*, and mu strictly moral in 
eliaraeter. He wa^^ awakened. *iotr;idly etmverlrd. ami ^jon fdt 
a call to preach. He waj* a man of inten^ii' aggressivenesji. and 
full of neivoufis force. One who heard him frerpiently ^aid, *' I 
i-an almtjE^I hear th<* elect rieily ^nap fn^m the einl of hh frngK^r^ 
while he h preaehing,'* He waii witty rather than humorous, 
thoujch not dcj-titiite of a refined humor. Senator Sargent wa^ 
authority for ibe fidhnving *ipeei!nen of rcparti'C from Norlhnp: 
A di!^tingui4ied minister wii^ invited to deliver the Ftuirth-nf- 
duly orahon in Nevada when Xnrlhiip wa^ pastor of the t'huri'h 
jii that phue. He ami the pastor wrn* invited to Sargenfp to 
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'diDner. .\Vliile eating, the conversation turned on preaching, 
wlien the orator expressed his opinion that the pulpit was getting 
too tanye. He believed in more noise. He certainly made 
enough himself. Giving expression to his convictions in a some- 
what vigorous form he said, " T believe in thunder. Thun- 
der,'' said Northup, ^"'thunder never killed anything but gos- 
lings, it is the lightning that kills ! '' 

He came out of a remarkable revival in Grass Valley during 
the Winter of 1865-6 completely broken down. He was not able 
to attend conference at the close of that year. The conference 
with the best of intentions, put him on the superanuated list. 
He was never reconciled to that action; he chafed under it all 
the year. Pale and thin he appeared at the conference of 1868 
and demanded work. He was sent to Nevada where he toiled on 
for two years, then went to Healdsburg. He did not live the 
year out. The last Sabbath in March he went through all the 
work expected of him, and before the next Sabbath came he was 
enjoying the rest that remains for the people of God. He died 
April •^, 1870. He had not yet reached his two score years. The 
conference said this of him. " The prominent characteristics of 
our lamented brother were, high moral integrity, a clear intellect, 
and persistent and unwavering fidelity.'' 

The last named of. this class was descended from a line of 
New England Quakers extending back to eJolm Anthony, a na- 
tive of Hampstead, England, who settled in Providence, Ehode 
Island, in 1645. Elihu Anthony, his grand- father, of Saratoga 
County, Xew York, was for more than sixty year? a Quaker 
preacher. His maternal grand-father was William Odell, a na- 
tive of Connecticut, a revolutionary soldier, and afterward 
a Quaker, and a preacher among that people. He died early 
in the present century at Balston Springs, Xew York. 
Charles Volney Anthony was born in Portage, then Al- 
leghany County , Xew York, February 22, 1831. His 
parents had been Quakers until a few years before his birth, 
when the father was disowned by them, though the mother 
remained a member until her death in California, in 1858. 
'The family moved to Fort Wayne, in the Spring of 
1838, and a few years later into Whitley County, where they 
-cleared up a farm in a very thickly-wooded region. When the 
writer was about twelve years old he began to pray and read 
"his Bible carefully. The result was a very happy Christian ex- 
perience Avhich he never could forget. Having no encouragement 
to confess Christ, he soon lost his hold on this new-found joy 
and gradually fell into his father's way of thinking, which was 
the^ Universalism. In the latter part of January, 1851, he left 
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hi^ hi u lie for (' nliiomia li\^ wny of Xpw York timl Panama. Ht^ 
reaeiitHl Sini Kiinu'iR'O March "30, 185L Ke niailc hh home 
with hi^ UrotlitT Elihii» in Santa Cruz, wbere he lived for two 
yi^ars and a half. In the Summer nf 1852, he joined the Metho* 
d!?t Epi?copnl Chnreh, and in Novendiur following was happily 
c-onvert(Hi In thu Fall of 1853, he returned to attend Jichool, 
already convinced thnt hi*? life 3 mist he s]>ent in the ministry. 
He pnsFed one year in Port Wrtviu- f^lllel^a^ then, his health hav- 
ing somewhat hrt>iven down with t)ie hanl winter and hard s^tudy, 
he eanie hack with his^ Ivrother, who loid spent several nionlh*^ 
in llie Atlantie State.^ on a vi.'iit. The Winter of 1854-5 wa^ 
^)mt in teachlnt,^ in the puhlie school in Santa Cruz, and in May 
he joined the California Conference on trial. While many 
thin^^s conduced to cause him to take this step with m meager an 
edueatiou, having never heen in :^ hool two yearf*, as a sc*holar» 
since he was seven years old, he sincerely desires that his example 
^heuld not lie followed by olfters? while the meaiiij of edueauoii 
are >rt nnudi nu>re aceessihle tlint iu those tinu-s. 

We turn to look at the fields which now appear for the first 
time. The ground ocenpit^d by the Hanta Chira circuit had beea 
more or less looked after by the pastors of Santa Clara and San 
dose I'roui the day?^ of Cliarle;^ ^larlay. lii 1854, it was iiiiide a 
charge by it!?i.if, with W. 1 lul her t. [lastor. The early dejmrturi* tif 
B. F. Hawhns to the Ka-^teru States k ft Sau Jose withtUit a pa.*- 
tor, and Jhdbert tnok that into his wnrk, wliieh must havi' rntjdi* 
Hed it a little. In 1855, it was added to San Jow with HuHiert 
and Cool in charge. Cool sfion ttiok San Jos^e for his exchi:«ivp 
work, while Hulberf took the circuit- In 185(>, L Owen was in 
clinrge. Tht* houndaries af the circuit then included Williaius 
Chapeh Saratoga, Eight Mile HoU!?e on the Monterey Road, GiU 
roy, and Furryessa. At Williams, a ciui|Ml had bm-n i^recliHl jti 
1854, at a distance <if about four niile^ fniuj Santa Clara. The 
charter members at this point weri^ I?^aac Hattahaugh and wifc^ 
dames ami Elaxeiider Hess, Sanuiel \Vil!iamt? ami wife, F. J. 
fiarrigUB aiul wife, Matthew Tantau and wife, Daniel and 
Hhedes (lar^luer, the last nauierl iKciug aii i':vhorter^ and Hfler* 
ward a local jjreacher. The first itHrvert In-re wtu dai'*»h Ciravi^a*^ 
who was irnujersed in (/aiuplKvll's I' reek by Isaac tJwen, In 
18*58, J, \\\ Brier was pastor. It was a year of great hiss, \lr, 
BrifT left the Church at I he end of the year, takijig Willi him iiilr* 
a new organ i Stat ion all that he couhl of those like-niinded on 
the qnention of slavery, Meautinie tliis motst exdiing iif itll mh* 
jeets hail >itJrred up Son t hern blood, and we lost in tluil direc- 
limi. In 185t*, d. Pet tit and Colin Anderson were in diarg%f. 
The latter *oon left and jfiinc*il witJi BrifT in the Wesleyan UKiviv 
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"iTieiit. Up ivturnrtl trjwanl?^ thu ujkI of the yt^^ar, but it was oni 
the wholes, ti farther iierind of loss^. In IRtiO, J, Sharp. Mean* 
time tliu tihiverv (.^xciteintnt liatl broken up the society at Wil- 
Jiam^ Chapel, the churcJi had been m]d to Alexander Hess, who 
moved it, and turned it into a barn. In 18(}^, R. JR. Dunlap; in 
1863, E. A. Hazen ; in 18B5, W. Morrow ; in IHfiT. W, B, Priddy ; 
in 18(>3, J. Corwin; in 1869, H. Gibson and R D. Hodgson. 
The Iaj?t mvmeil watf a nominal appointment. In 1871, it disap- 
pearfi from the list of appointment!^. It had changed form many 
times already, and finally was divided into isevGral different 
charges. 

The first definite information we have of work done in Val- 
lejo was when J. B. Hill held an afternoon service there in 
1853. It is quite proi>able that the real beginning was earlier 
than that. In 1854, Benieia and ^Xfartinez, was a charge on th^ 
Saeraninlo Dintriet and \V. Wihiiot was pa^^tor. It was during 
this year that Yallejo began to have some pronnnonee. In 1855, 
the charge was eahed Yalh\io and Benieia, .^lartinez having been 
net off by itself. Under the management of Mr. Wilmot a lot, 
60 X 100, was secured from John B. Frisbie, son-in-law of Gen. 
Yallejo. It wa8 deeded in tru^t to a board ol five trusteesj tw; 
of whoiri were not members of the Church, These twu were 
David {I. Farragnt and n Mr. Turner whose Christian name the 
writer h.is furgottett. Hv was (^ivil engineer of Mare Island; 
liad formerly repreiiCJited his native State, North Uarolina in 
the Oongress of tht* nation. He was a conimunicant of the 
Proiestant Episcopal (^hnreh. His wife was a daughter of tht^ 
author of the Star Spangled Bainier. We need not stop to in- 
dicate whc» the other trustee was, his name is so profoundly 
mai^ked upon the history of his country that it can no more be 
forgotten than the names of Lincoln and Grant. The other 
three trnstees were mumberj^ of the Churchy J. Houston Green, 
Charles Oliver^ and a man by the name of Jenkins. Mr. Green 
was a native of Maine, a carpenter by trade, who has spent the 
most of his life on the Mare Island ]!^avy Yard. From the first 
ho has been a warm friend of the Church, a faithful official 
member, and a liberal supporter of its finances. When 
one of his pastors expostuhited with him because he gave sO' 
much, he said, ** I nin the only young man in the building where 
1 work that has a bank account. Every month it takes all their 
wages to pay up their debts. Ro, in all probability^ it would be 
with me if I was not a member of the Chureh, surely I owe much 
to the Church/' Woidd that others might take a similar view of 
duty» ifr. Green luarried a daughter of Jacob Speck^ one of 
our pioneer local preaehersj and for several years a member of 
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conference. Charlei^ Oliver waB from New Jersey, a Mair 
builclerj h man of great exeitability of temper, but honest ami 
true as a Christian. He died eereral years ago. Mr. Jenkms 
wa« an excellent Christian man and one faithful to all the dutiesi 
of his station. He left Yallejo in the Fall of 1850. The first 
Protestant church ever built in Vallejo was dedicated Oetober 
21 J 1855. It wa8 3(J x 40 and would seat about two hundred 
people. The walles were made of rough boards, .^et up end -wise, 
and battened. It had a gothic roof and phiin eorniee, A gmall 
steeple surmounted the peak of the roof in which was a bell tht^t 
had doue service for mnuy years calling off the watches on b*>anl 
of a merchant ship. The church was plasterGd within, and had 
an unusually high pulpit but no altar. This pulpit was Mr, Wil- 
mot'ss donnitory^ for a long time, A trap door in the floor of the 
pulpit, when raiseil, revealed a cot on which he repos^ed when hh 
day's work was done. There was no fence around the building 
for more than a year after It was in use, and the cattle, which 
roiimcd at-large over the hills lay in its shade, with result:* easily 
imagined. A brush of jiaint had ue^'^er touched any part of the 
inside or out. The rough hoards, hrjwever, had been eovert^l with 
a wash made of lime and ycllnw ochre, Mr. Wilniot did not stay 
his two years* » great family a friction scut him disiheartencrl and 
discouraged from the hehb G. B. Taylor followed him. but oidy 
mini uttered on Sundays, In 185(;, {\ V. Anthony, Tlie report 
of that year gavt^ eight us the mendxTship, but any mort* tlmri 
half that number were not found. There were two churches n^- 
ported, valued at $4j>0n — ^too high an ei^tirnate by far. No Sun- 
day-school was reported, but there was one, with Mrs. Farragut* 
its su[M^rintendeut. She was au Episcopal sail, but with ib*cid*.*dlv 
\o\v i^hni'ch tendencies. The outlook to ihe ytuing jiastor war* 
anything liut bright. He was told tiy two of the trustees on the 
ilay of hh arrival that they liad askTil t\w presiiling chler not tn 
st^nd any ^>ue to them tliat year. The worst feature of the eas*^ was- 
that the apjiropriation for the Navy Yard had run out, and it 
wa» yet unet*rtain whether another would be nxadi*. It vmm\ 
however, and things assumed at once a more cht^*rful tone. This 
yt*nr the steeple, eomitt*^, and <ioor and w^indow frames werr 
jinintt^d a fence put around it, r»ew seatt^ took the place of biiche^ 
at ttrst in use, all the wix>d-work inside was painted, last of atl« 
a <h'!jt of rjver $40U due to Com, Farragtit, was paid, Thi^ 
money was ra listed at a festival conducted by Mrs. Farragut* a** 
gisted by otlier ladies of the congregation, Still the memlierahlp 
was very snudL In the Fall of 1858, there were twelve member?» 
and two probatioDers, Hlie departure of Com, Farmgnt in Au- 
gust, 1858, waif a gn*at h»ss to the Cluirch in many ways. Again 
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the appropriation was in tienoijs tloubt, and the conference of 
that year placed it with Suimn. J, Hunter in charge, Tn^ 
- 185^, it was alone, and left to be suppliet]. The supply was ir- 
re|:nilar, and the ('liiirch nnade little pnigrot^i^, itnlesji iti tlie wrong 
direct ion. In 18f>0, it was placed with Na])a, and W. B. May 
^^'as paf^tor. In ISGI, it wa&^ again with 8yisun and J. \V. Hincs 
w^as in charge. In 18C3, it was with Benicia and B, F. Myei'& 
was pastor. In IStiS^ it was alone and P. L^ Hayiu't? wat^ iti 
charge. .These, years were times f>f trial for tlie little Church in 
Yallejo, The war was no help to the bu&iness of the place, and 
most of the tii .3 a chaplain held services on the navy yard for 
the otficers. We now come to a turning point. The tendencies 
were now more iipivard. The membership was twenty-three in 
ISGC). In 18fiT, G. A. Pierce, At the close of his iir&t y^an he 
rcportcf! a parsonage Avorth $1,500. This building was by the 
t^ide of the church, adding to the wizc of the lot as miidi more 
ground m that originally given. In 18ti9, C, E. Rich. During 
this |>astoiate the church was enlarged and improved. In 187"3j 
A. K. Crawford; in 1873, W, S. Urjny; In ^71% E, I, Jones. 
On the H(h of December, 1878, the church was bnrned to the 
gronnd. Fortunately the parsonage was ^ived. There was an 
insnrance of $1,500 on the church, about one-half the h»R?, Tn 
1871), S* A. Iledding. The corner-stone of a new" church was 
laid by the Masonic Fraternity, November ISth of this year. 
It was completed in due course of time, and is the church now in 
use. In 1880, A, J. Nelson; in 1883, J. L. Tref ren ; in 1885, it 
was with Napa circuit, and E. H, King was pastor; In 188(1, it 
was alone with S, G. Gale in charge; in 1887, A, tL Briggs: iti 
1888, it was wnth its old associate, Benicia, and S, Hirst was the 
i^upply; tn 1889, it wai? alone without change of pa*3tor; in 1891, 
J: a/ Van Anda- in 18^)4, B. U. Woodward; in 18Qf>, J. WiU 
liams, wdiose pastorate closes our history. In 1897, there were 
seventy nienihcTs in full connection, nine probationorBj one local 
preacher, and seven ty-tive scholars in the Sunday-school, one 
church valued at $(i,OOG, one parsonage valned at $1,-500; they 
paid the pastor $1/^40, presiding elder $90, bishops $C, and 
raised for missions $3t). 

While W. S, Turner was in Honolulu Becking health, in the 
Summer of 1854, he preached one Babbath for the Fort Street 
Congregational Church, Freaehing without manuscripts^ and 
with a pifculiar uuction, arrested the attention of some Metho- 
dists who were in the congregation. These gathered around him 
at the close of the sermon and asked if he wa^ not a Methodist 
preacher. This led to the digcovery that quite a number of Eng- 
lieh and American Methodistii resided there, all of w^hom urged 
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him to ru pre sent their ease at the next conference, anfl if posei- 
bk% send them a preacher. It was a etretch of Episcopal author* 
ity to station a man on foreign ^oil without previous action on 
tho part of the General Missionari^ Committoe, but in thoi^e davi 
tliey weri! less pimctilliou!? about such matters. At any rate 
three places were in the appoiutmcnte of that year outside of t he- 
State of California. One of these, Honolulu, with AY. B. Turner 
in charge, was placed in the appointments of the San Francises 
District Jt might about as well have been a district by itself, 
for no presiding elder ever put in an appearance then? until the 
work was closed up and hist to the Church, 

For two years the charge flour islic*L A fine lot was giTen by 
J. T. Watterhouse on the corner of \uana and Kukui Streets, 
large enough for both cfmrch and parsonage, anil cburch and 
parsonage wert^ soon j^tandiu^^j upon the lot. The church would 
jiohi about two hnndred jieople. It faced on Xuana Street, quite 
a thoroughfare of the city » The par^nage had five roi»iiifi, he- 
sides bath or wash-room. As the cooking was clone in the ver- 
anda to the rear of the house it was etfuivalent to another room. 
The parsonage fat^d on Kukui Stnx^t, With some lielji froni the 
missionary society all this [irtipcrty was ])aid fur exc*i*pt $51 M>, fur 
which the property was not held. As this fact has an imi>i>rtHnt 
bearing on the whole history of this culerprise, we muust ^top 
to consider it somewhat carefully. 

There had been some trouble in seen ring a charter for the 
Church. The King, Kamchameha TV, had taken a strong dis- 
like to Turner on account of a letter he had written to the .4</- 
vovntr, reflecting most jnstly on the king's conduct. At fi r^^t 
he refused ttv grant it except on snch conditions as the Church 
would never consent to. At last* under the iufluettee of Mr. ltn*gg 
the American Consul, himself a lioman Catholic^ a charter wm 
given of similar character to those held by the other churches 
in the city. The charter ctmtained a clause that finally led to the 
losH of the property. The charter was valid only while thei*e 
shfuild bn fivt^ trustees, residents of Honolulu, and male members 
of the Meiliodist Fpi^copal Chtireh, It was iwpressly stated that 
<me year after a faihire to fulfill this condition, the property 
fhould n»vert to the kingdcmi to be used for t*ducational or benev- 
olent iibjects, 

t'nder thin ehartjcr the church wa^ built But the work was 
piKirly deans One of the (muslins had pntmisert to give the lai«t 
$5Q0. He now declared that he would not pay It if fhe t4nfrrh 
was taken as it was fmni the hantls of the builder unlt*»?s at the 
■end of a iawnuit* The matter was referred to a committee of ar- 
liitratiou according to the law of the kingdom. That eonimittiM 
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brought in a euriaus ru|K>rt, Tlrev adniitterl that the house had 
not been built according to contract, but in view of the fact that 
the contractor had taken it at too low a figure to pay him for hie 
trouble, thev decitknl that tlie churtdi ehouhS pay him the full 
n mount tind take it oiT his hand;?. Thi^ decision was rendered 
on 8aturdny ; tlic trustee who was to pay the las^t $500 was out 
f»f the city, but in^ it was supposed that he would agree to the 
decision, W, li. John son ^ one of the trustees, offered to advance 
the money and take the absent trustee for his pay. It was ^ 
done* and on tJie morrow the Church was dedicated, professedly 
free of debt, and a ^tateinont to that effect was made in the Ad- 
roatie soon after. But as the trustee fLrf erred to objected to the 
hnsty eonsummation of tht> lawt^uit, Johnson was never paid mi- 
til the pro})erty was sohL 

For two years things w^ent pleasantly and profitiddy* Revivals 
occurred mid excellent members were brought in. The t^ne of 
Christian life improved. The influence was good on the other 
churches. In 185T the bishop decided that Honolulu did not 
come under the law of limitation in the ordinary pastorate, and 
Turner wrts left in charge at that phiee. This proved to be a year 
of ctilamily. F'irst, a wealthy mem her of the Church, who wns 
a elasi^ leader at the time, fell nnder the disapprtjbation of the 
pastor and others, and Mr. Turner took his class book. Tliis 
gavti him great offence. Then, as if troubles never come alugly, 
a casie eanie up that stirred the whole city. People who live in 
the tropics long, are notoriously excitable. Xow there was a 
jriember of the Congregational ('hurch whose husband was oc- 
cupying a position of responsibility and pn>fit under the king. 
He was not a nu^ndjcr nf any chureh, but hated Methodism with 
cordiality. His wife found comfort and help attending the social 
meetings of that church, and her husband treated her unkindly 
therefor. The matter grew worse, and trecame the subject of 
much gossip. Turner was urged to do something to help her. 
With the best of intentions he committed a great mistake, he 
wrote the husband an anonymous letter. The public functionary, 
instead of ticking it qinctly as supposed, became furious, and 
never rested until he had foimd a num who could identify the 
writing. He then put up large posters all over the city traducing 
Turner in no measured terms. The class leader affair became 
mixed up with this new trouble. A serious misunderstanding 
led one of the members of the Church to accuse the pastor of 
falsehood. A public meeting was called^ explanations were made 
and the man who had posted Turner over the city professed to 
be satiefiedj so much so that he shook hands with Turner before 
the whole meeting. But while Hie public seemed to be appeased, 
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the Churfh never got over it. There were criminations, and re- 
eri mi nations. Efforts were matle to try certain of the malcontents 
but committees rcfuf^etl to act. At lasts rjiute a large element of 
the Church consejitcd to withdraw. This left the Chureh in jx'ace, 
hut there were few to en})oy it. ^Ir. Turner fell that he couM 
not be longer useful and left, J, Maclay followed Turner and 
remained two years. They were not years of progress, but of 
decline. Not only was the old trouble &till in the way, but 
financially tbe city had lost ground. The whaling tiet*t had 
greatly dlitiinishedj and ^ugar had not yet taken on the pro- 
portions of after times. The census of J 8(10 gave as the entire 
popxilatiou of Honolulu only a little over sixteen hundred for* 
eigners. This incUided Chinese* and those who had " left their 
country for their country ^b good/' Such was the state of the case 
when* at the conference of 1850 Bishop Ames asked the WTiter 
if he \vm willing to go to Honolulu, While giving a rehictant 
consent, he cxprcfised the opinion that there was no ur^ trying 
to save the Church, But he was sent. He found things in a 
worse condition than he had anticipated. There were four xntm 
and three womoii left in the Church. One of the nu^n sm)n en- 
listed on hoard of a British man of war. The element that 
could k' reached l>y the gospel was limited, and they were greatly 
jyrejn diced a^faiufit the Church heeausse of its past Tii story. Thi* 
pastor w^ould have been glad to begin work among the natives* 
and one, at least, of the old missionaries desired him to do it. 
Bnt this would have t>een a new departure, involving conditions 
re) pi i ring special missionary apjiroprintionsi. He laid the matter 
before the presiding elder, I)r, I'eck, who sent on the profxisi* 
Hon to [>n Dorhiu, tht^n mi^isiouary secretary. He w^as wholly 
averse to it for ist^veral reasons. The pa.4or had promisi^ of 
support if he would stay, but it did not look as though it w*ould 
result in ^my good* He aski»d the presiding elder for lust rue iiotl* 
willing to do as directed. l)r. Peek rt*fused to amsume any re- 
liponKihility. A proposition was Tuade the pastor that if he would 
fiever hii« connection with the CHlifornia Conference he should 
be made surt* of a church having twenty rnend^ers, and a sHlarv 
for five years of $1,200 jwr year. But this was ?iiuiply to start 
another (Congregational Church, and there were two of them 
in tlie city already. He never thought of doing it for om> 
moment. Anthony left in Jnly. The three trustees at once 
mortgaged tfie pr*}perty for enough to pay the $M}i) that Johapon 
had advanced, both principle and interest, and as sinm as the 
mortgage expired^ — a very brief period — ^Rold it, and bought it in 
for the ufle of the Church of England, just then being iutrmfnc^ 
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into the Islands, It cmght to be lie re stated that Johnson left 
for California at* soon as he got his iimney, and he wa?i the only 
one of the three who was^ at heart a Jlethodiet. The other two, 
most excellent Chrietinn men, were Englishmen, and ardently 
attached to their national church. They would have left ns 
under any circunij?tanees as soon as that church had heen organ- 
ized. Further, hy the terms of the charter the property might 
have been seized by the government some time previouBly if 
the proper offieers had known the facts or cared to interfere. 
Once more, the writer knew nothing of the proposed action of 
the trustees. He had urged them to do nothing until they heard 
from the conference. They made no promise to that effect, 
though be naturally e,xpected they would do as he requested. 
Yet probably nothing could have been done to save the pro|?erty 
if the above action had been delayed. This wae^ not to be the 
end of Methodism in i^.onoluJu, but its after history is so inde- 
pendent of this, that it can well wait until it comes up in its 
own order, 

A Union Church was built in Georgetown, about fifteen miles 
from Placerville, some time before a Methodist Church was 
erected. Through the instrumentality of a Mr, Marriott a 
Methodist (•hurcb was in use as early as in March 1854. In 
1855, J, Sharp. He failed to make any report the next year, 
when it wa^ left to be supplied. The record for 185 T gives 
three members and fifteen Sunday-school scholars. One church 
worth $'2,5(M), one parj^onage worth *$500. That year it was ptaeed 
with Coloma, In 18(jl it was alone with E. A. Wible in charge. 
In 18i>2, 1. B. Fish, In 18*13 it wa^ supplied bv some person 
unknown. In 1864, A, P. Hendon. In 18<j5 it was witii Colomsij 
in which relation it has remained, sometimes fir^t naou^dj some- 
times last named, sometimes only named, imtil this day. 

We have seen tliat J. B. Hill held services in Martinez in 
the year bepnning at the conference of 1853. These services 
were held in the Court House of Contra Costa County. MartiiuiJi 
remained a part of the Benicia Circuit until 1855, when it he- 
came a charge by itself, though doubtlcBS having points con- 
nected with it that before had been on the Contra Costa Circuit. 
J, MeH, Caldwell was the first pastor of the place when st*vered 
from Btaiieia, Ho reported at the end of the year one chnrcth 
and one lot. This probably means that a lot besides that nn 
which the church stood had been secured for a parsonage. The 
value of the church property was given at 1^1,000. Neither meni- 
bers nor Sunday-school w^ere reported at all, Mr. Caldwell 
received $1,313 wiiich was $13 more than his claim, a report 
hard to Jmd elsewhere. In 1S56 it was not nained, though no 
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doubt it was part of Contra Cogta Circuit, which was s^upplied, 
but hy wJinni is unknown. The drt'iiit at tlie ontl of that yenr 
had fifty- four members, twenty -two probationers, and one local 
j)reaeher. There was na 8abbath-^chool reported. There wii^ 
one chnreh valued at $500, and they paid the pastor $600, It 
was then on the San Francisco District, In 185 7, J, W* Brier. 
Tn 1858, W. B. May and C. Anderson, In 185i), it w^as alone, 
Contra Cof^ta being a charge hy itself, W, S, L'nny was^ pastor 
nt Martinez. At the»end of the year there were twelve nieinl)er»= 
and one local preacher, with twenty-five scholars in the Sunda\'- 
school. The pastor only spent a part of the year on the work. 
Captain Coflin^ w4:o owned the ferry in use to cross the Strait 
to Benieia^ wm at thU tinie n member of the ehureh, and a liberal 
supporter of it. He wa^ a nati%'e of New England, and had hwii 
master of a ship for many years previous. It was a great los* 
to the churchj always fimall^ when he w^as taken home. In 1800* 
it was a part of the Contra Costa Circuit, with X, Burton in 
charge, lit 18in, W, WilmoL In IBtiS, J. M Wickes. In 
18(14, H,J, Bland. In 18<j5, it was again called ^[artiuez hut 
iloybtless included the eireuit, as? no Contra Costa is nicnUoned. 
V. Hightmeycr was in charge. In ]8t;() it was called Manim^x 
and Clayton, and J. B, Hartsough, a supply, w^as with Hig-ht- 
meyer. * Tn 18(ir, \\\ S. Corwiu and J, B, Hart ongh. In IHM 
Clayton is left off and \V. A. ClTcuey was pastor Mr, Cheney 
was there only nine months, anrl made no report nC the next 
eonfereuce. In t8(»9, E. 8. Todd, In 1870, it was with 
Paeheeo, and 8. Kinsev was pastor. Tt was then on thp 
Stockton District. In 1871, (J. McRae. In 187^ it w^as left to Ik* 
supplied, but no report was made of it the next year. It now 
disappears from the list of appointments. The church, in ^tne 
way, l)eeame the property of the Congregationalists, and Mtir* 
tinez and Methodism parted Cimipany until 1889, when J. Black- 
ledge was sent there. At the end of that year he T^portt*d 
twenty-nine members, two local preachers and twi^nty Sunday- 
school scholars* The w^riter is under the impression that a 
little hist^iry preeeedg this time, hut is unable to give any rts 
liable infonnation further than the above. In 1890 it was $up- 
plietl hy D. Brilh This was a year of remarkable prr>gn^&«. 
Here ari' the figures of 1891: MemlK^rs, twetity-four; prtjlM- 
tiouere, three; scholars in the Suu day-school, eighty-three; 
one chnreh valn**d at $4*4tM>; out* parsonage valued «t$CJ75: 
$3,tK*0 bad l>een raided for bnildinif purposes, and $2,075 in debt 
remained on the property. They had paid the paistor $480* pre* 
titling elder $4, bishops' $1. In 1893, (4, M. Meese. In Ig95. 
E. B, Winning. In ISM, S, Kinsey. His pastorate cloees our 
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In 1897 there were forty-eight members, four proba- 
SerBj and eighty-five echo] are io three Sunday-eehools. There 
were two ehurchc^ valued at $5,800, aud one parsonage valued 
at $1^000. They paid the paMor, including house rent, $780; 
presiding elder^ $30 j bishops, $4; raised for missiouSj $45. 

Tfie name of Jacksonville appears in the list of appointments 
for 1855, It is now JacksoDj the seat of Amador County. The 
first we knjew ol Methodism there is the fact that it was a 
preaching place on the JMokcluinne Hill work in 1853. It was 
left to be supplied in 1855^ which indicates that it was contin- 
ued in that work, sinee no report is made of it in the next years 
minutes. It wae named with the Mokelumne Hill charge in 
185t>, but not seen again until 1860^ when Jackson and Buttet 
had J. James for pastor. The next year the following was the 
report of the combined charge. CommunicantSj forty-eight; 
and thirty-six scholars in two schools. One church worth $2^000 ; 
one parsonage worth $500, They paid the pastor $756, In 
1881, L B. Fish. In 186!^, it was placed on the Stockton, in- 
s^tead of the Sacramento Distriet. Xo change in the pastorate. 
In 1863 Yolcano was left oif. Miller being in charge. In 1867 
Jackson was by itself , and left to be supplied. The next year s 
report gives us our first view of the real strength of the place. 
They had sixty-one conimunicants, and Bixty-five scholars in the 
Bunday-sehooL They had one church valued at $800, One par- 
sonage valued at $500. In 1868 it was supplied by W. Inch* 
In 18f>J^*, without change of pastor, it was with Volcano, In 
1870, W, T. Mayne, At a time previous to this, a new church 
had been built in Jackson. It was a very good one for a town 
of that size, but was badly involved In debt, indeed, was near 
being sold under the hammer, Mr, Mayne set about its deliver- 
ance, a thing he was able to accomplish ]>y the aid of the Church 
Extension Society. The same church is the one now in u&c in 
that place. In 18 71^ without change of pastor. Volcano wa« 
dropped and Mokelumne Hill substituted. In 1872-, E, M, 
Stuart, In 1873, J. H. Vincent, In 1874 it was Jackstm and 
lone, with I. J. Eoss pastor. In 1875 it was alone, with A. J. 
Wells pastor. In 1870, H, J. Bland. In 1877, S.' Jones. In 
1879, it was again with Volcano, and V, fJ. Buchanon was in 
charge. In 1880 it was alone with J, H. VVvthCj Jr., in charge* 
In 1881, E. M. Stuart, In 1883, F. M, Pickels, In 1884, W, S- 
Corwin, In 1886, J. W. Kuykcndall. In 1889, C. E. Rich. 
In 1892, H. Copelaud. In 1893, J. Williams. In 1896, 0. 
Clifford, In 1897, T. B, Palmer. At this time there were 
eighty-three members, one probationer, and 160 scholars in the 
Sunday-school. One church valued it $3,900, one parsonage 
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valued at $2,00(1 They paid the pastor $990, presiding elder 
$BS^ raised for missioDS, $3?. 

The California German Mission began this year* It is im- 
possible for the writer to follow up the details of this work. Nt> 
information has been given him for this purpose. The reader 
must, therefore, be content with a brief description of the men 
employed, and some of the results achieved. The general confer- 
ence of 1888 organized the German work in California as a 
mission conference. At that time there were ten members of the 
conference, and two probationers. There were ten pastoral 
charges, distributed, m^ follows : Oakland, San Francisco — threo 
Churcheif — Stockton and Tracey, Santa Cruz and Watsonville, 
Marysville, Santa Eosa, Xorth Oakland, San Jose. The aggro- 
gate etatipticfi were 37f> memherg, peventy-Bix probationers^ nine 
local preachers, 751 scholars, nine churches, valued at $53,950, 
four parsonages, valutnl at Jp(j,300, raised for miiisions, $521. The 
mission conference was made an annual conference in 189 L 
This organization covers the whole State and some contiguons 
regions. 

Krru apjiears as an aiipointinrnt tins year, and again in 
1S70, but in both instances to be supplied. In 1871 it whs sup- 
plied by J. L. Bennett, who reported eighteen communicants* 
Mr. Bennett remained two years, and then, in 1873, it was left 
to be supplied, in which condition, under the name of KernviHa, 
it went out of the conference. 

New Philadelphia was a pretentious name, and must have 
had great expectations, but where it was located the writer dcM?§ 
not know. Under that name it docs not again appear except to 
report in 1850 a Sunday-school with sixteen scholars* 

Red Bluffs or Red Bluff, for this name is spelled both ways 
in the minutes, was left this year to be supplied. There m no 
probability that it was supplied that year, hut a year later H, Van 
Gundy was sent there, and with it was coupled Colusa. At the 
end of the year there wore tweuty-eight communicants in both. 
Colusa was a separate charge in 1857* with W. F. Nelson pastor* 
Eed Bluff, L S. Ely. As this name does not appear in the tin 
of members or probationers of the conference, he must have been 
a supply, Xo report of either charge was marie in 1858, still 
Nelson wa? left at Colusa, while Red Bluff was left to be gup- 
plied* There is no proof of any supply in that or the year follow* 
mg. In 18*)0, li W, Williamson was at Red BluiT,' and J, W. 
Burton at Colusa, The next year there were nine commuuicantsr 
at Red Bluff and twenty-five at Colusa. No church in either 
place, but a parsonage worth $250 in Colusa* In 1861, H. D- 
Slade at Bed Bluff. Colusa seema to ha^e been abandoned for 
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jears, in fact^ with a few ineffectual effort s» Colusa has since 
hvjQTi a reglected field by our family of Methodism. In 1863, 
N. Eeasoner was sent to Red Bluff. In 1864 and in 1865 
it was left to be supplied without any report at the ensu- 
ing conference. In 186<> it wa8 left to be supplied, but at 
the next conference our hopes are brightened by a repoi-t 
of fifteen members. In 1867, V. Kightniever. In 1869, T, 
Chiverf^. In 1873, H, J, Bland. In 18T;3," it was Bed Bluff 
and Tehama, and left to be supplied. In 1874, A. C. Haz- 
zard. In 1875, L. M, Hancock. In 1876, E. A. Wible. 
In 1877 Eed Bluff is alone, and J, S. Fisher was pastor. Dur- 
ing this pri borate church was built ^33x56. A brick foundation 
was laid in the spring of 1878. and the church was dedicated by 
J. L. Ti'efren June 1, 187f). That year M. Woodward was ap- 
pointed. In WS2, C. S. HaswclL In 1885, S. IL Rhoads. In 
188y, J. W. Buxton. In 1892, A. C\ Duncan. In 1895, J. F. 
Jenness, In 189G, J. A. Van Anda. In 1897, W, R Warren, 
l^lembers 139, probationers ten, scholars in Sunday-school 115, 
one fhureh valued at $2,500, one parsonage valued at $1,000, 
paid the pastor $917, presiding elder $07, bishops $2, raised for 
missions $24. 

Scott River was changed the next year into Scott Yalley, in 
whieh fnim, with a few additions occasionally, it had quite a 
long hiblor}^ E. Ayleworth was the iirst pastor. J. Pettit fol- 
lowed him in 1856. In 1858, J. H, Miller. In 1859, J, W, Bur- 
ton, In 1860, E. riunlap. In 1861, P. Grove. In 1862 it was 
i^upplied by some one unknoi^^Ti, In 1863, W, J, W^hite, In 1864, 
J. Corwin!^ In 1865, supplied by L Howlett. In 1866, J. Bald- 
win. In 1868, G. D. Pinneo. in 1869, W. B. Priddy. In 1870, 
it was an appendage of Yreka, with A. R. Sherrif and J. Ham- 
mond in charge. In 1H71 it was alone, with A. Taylor in charge. 
In 1872, W. 'S. Bryant. In 1873, it was Seott Valley and Ft 
Jone«, vrith A. H, Tevis in charge. In 1874 it was simply Scott 
Valley, supplied by S. A, Redding. In 1875 Ft. Jones is again 
named will: it. In 1877, J. W, Bryant. In 1878 it was simply 
Seott Valley, with B. F. Rhoads in charge. In 1879, J. W. Kuy- 
kcndall. In 1880 it was Seott Valley and Sawyer's Bar, with S. 
A. Redding in charge. In 1881 Sawyer's Bar was left off. In 
1832 it was supplied by W. A. Johns. In 1883 it was supplied by 
W. A, Johnson. In 1884 it was Ft. Jones and Seott Valley, It 
was never a separate charge again, nor does the name appear in 
Teeent }ears among the appointments. 

J. R. Tansey was sent to Forest City in 1855. Of Hb 
previous history the only item known to the writer is that a 
<churcli waE5 dedicated here February 25, 1855, Mr, Tansey re- 
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ported a I the end of that year forty -one communicants, and proi>- 
erty valued at $3,500. This valuation included a pargonage as 
wtW as the church. There were at the same time forty-twa 
scholars in the Sunday-Bchool In 1856, R. K Dunlap, In 
18p57, H, B, Sheldon, In 1859, J. H, Maddux. In 1861, J. 
Dickin?nn, In 18f>8j A, Shaw. In 1865 it was with Moore's 
Flat, and C. Anderson was pastor. In 18()7 it was alone, with 
A. P. White pastor. In 1858 it was with Camptonville, S, II. 
Todd pai^tor. In 1869 it was not mentioned among the appoint- 
meuts, nor does it a^^ain appear in thie connection until 1877, 
when Forej^t City and Michigan Bluffs was a charge, left to be 
supplied. It had ai) existence all those 3^ears aa a part of some 
other work. Al>out T875 its church was hurned to the ground* 
A new one was soon erected, whieh was dedicated l>y Dr. Jewelh 
No report of it h to be found in the minutes of 1878, still it wm 
Mi to be supplied. It appears nowhere in the minutes of 187U, 
nor thereafter. 

Wcaverville, or Weaver, as it was generally called, w^as never 
much to Methodism, but it w^as very much to the writer* It wat* 
a good place to break in a young preacher. There w^as little 
harm he eould do by b hindering, for there was little to harm. 
There was great opportunity nf jjraet icing the art of preach in j^, 
if art we may call it, for lie could preaefi as often as he pleased, 
and have some few, at least, to hear him. Exj>ertenees at the out- 
set are ahvays more affecting than when we become more us«?d 
to them. If we shall give more attention to this out-of-the-way 
place than its importance would otherwise warrant, we shall at 
least see men and thiuf^s in relations and phases now no longer 
assumed, nor indei.*(l ever to he assumed in this State, 

Our n>ad was a long one and of varied character. A fine 
side-whei^led steamer Ijore us to Sacramento. A ?mall stern- 
wheeled steamer, always hauling a barge astern, left that place 
at i*even o'clock in the morning, and all that day, and all that 
night, and well into the forenoon of the second day, followed 
the sinositief* of the river, before w^e were landed at Red Bluff?*. 
HetH' a gijcid Coneord stage took us on to ShastJi, Mulesi bore u? 
further, if further we went. Each nu^niing a train of passen* 
ger mules, shall we call them fiftrh'l mules? (Certainty there 
w^ere thousands of freight mules in ust* at that time in the same 
region) left Shasta for Weaver, Yrt^ka and other placea in the 
Northern mines. We pay eight dollars for our day*s ride, mount 
and away. Forty miles, well put on, bring us to Weaver, a 
town built by the side of a mountain stream of the same name, 
the seat of Trinity County. Dismount anywhere, put the reins 
over the horn of the saddle and let the mule go where it plea«^ 
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Tt alwaj^ pleases to go to the s tabic? where it belangp. 

Let 11 B Jook at the work. Since 1853 it has had monthly 
yieits frojii tike pj*star at Shasta. It is now for the first time an 
indepen-tlent cliiir^e. There were four men and one w*oman be- 
longing to tlie Cluircli in tht.^ whole eountrv, One man and one 
woman ]ivx?<i in WeavtT, one man lived fourteen raileig away, and 
the other tj few miJeti nearer. There was one probationer. He had 
been a probationer for more than a year. He is worth your ac- 
quaintance.'. His name w^as John Plickey. The difficulty of iind-^ 
in^ a place to immerse him, had kept him a long time on the 
threshold of the Church. '* No water ? '' Yes, plenty, but in 
roaring* mshing streams^ that had no quiet spot deep enough 
for the pnrpoBe. Besides, most of the streams ran thick with red 
earth, thi* debris of much mining. Miserable omblem of the 
w^ashing of regeneration. At last a reservoir was found that ap- 
peared to be clear, but before the baptism wae completed, the 
presiding elder and neophite were eo\^ered with a coat of " slick- 
ens ^'— to used a word coined especially for the necessities of 
California life, John came to Weaver wit"h one dollar in hi* 
poeket. It w^ould buy him one meal, or one night's lodging. 
He nought w^ork all the afternoon, but found it not. Nciir 
night, seeing a man boring post holes for a fence, he offered to 
re*it him. Having got the anger, he did not seem willing to give 
it up. The man busied himself at something else until time to 
quit, then asked Hiekey to supper. He earned a dollar any way. 
After supper he was told that he could use a vacant bunk in the 
eabin. Another th>llnr .■^avcd. Hiekey would not weiir out his wet* 
eome, so as soon as he was dressed in the morning he started otf, 
"0, but you don't go until you have had your breakfast!" Of 
coursfr^ he stayed. Tlien the man said to him, '^ T rather like your 
styk>, I gne^s I can find work for you if you will stay.*' He staved 
tw^o years. Hiekey had been raised by Cliristian parents, but up to 
that time had never given his heart to God. There was nothing 
here to help him in this direction. Neverthelessj he began t» 
pray. Much fun was made of him by his cabin associates, but he 
prayed on. One night, as he w^as praying by his hunk, a man 
threw a heavy shoe and hit liim in the back, but Hiekey prayed 
on. ^ot long afterward he WTnt dowTi into the woods near bv, 
and kneeling by a log prayed long^ and, wiiat he ^^enerally did 
afterward, prayed loud. He lost consciousness. When he came 
to himself he was a child of Ood and knew it. The men of th<* 
cabin were standing around him full of sympathy. How ten* 
derly they lifted him to his feet! How gently they helped hint 
to the cabin ! They never made fun of hijn again. Hiekey w^as 
a Christian for life, and no half way one at that. 
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The bitter must corae with the sswetit. If we gained one in 
Hiekey, wu lost dug in the County Trcasurer. H« was a niemlx*r 
of the Church, and superintendent oi our Sunday-^hooi He 
was olTered a situation in the express olfice, where lie kept tlie 
County funds. It wouUi pay him well financially, but he mufl 
be Inisy all day Sunday. ITe took the place, and we saw him no 
more on holy time. Two months pa^^sod, and one Sabbath morn- 
ing the pastor found a letter that had b^en thrust under his 
'door. It was by this young man from whom ho had expected so 
much. He now asked that his name he taken from the record* 
He said he knew that he was doing a foolish thing, and one quite 
contrary to a promise he had made to a dying girl to whom he 
had been t^ngaged. But he felt he must go on, whither, lie could 
not telh The pastor would confer a great favor on him if he 
would never again allude to what he was now doing. He could 
not bear it. A little more than a year from that time the papers^ 
reported the treasurer of Trinity County as having absconded » a 
defaulter to the ("ounty in the sum of several thousands of dol- 
lars. Richard Johnston and wife had Wen converted up there 
a few years before, and had moved away. They Boon returned 
and were a great help in the work. A few years later they were 
.helping Zion in the Eel River country. 

The plan of the work was to preach twice on Sabbath in 
WeavL-rville, oiiue in the Court House, and onoc on the street 
near sun-dowii. The last was by far the best attended service. 
During the week he preached from one tu four times, in as many 
-different places. These meetings were held in saloons, miner's 
eabine, and in a few places in halls. For several months ho 
reache<I these appointments on foot. Then a mule was given 
him. He paid $30 for a ton of hay, but before the Winter 
was over he paid seven cents per pound for hay to keep that 
mule. But Zack lived, and wa8 left for the next preaeher. A 
little shanty was erected at the preacher's expenee. It was* 
IH \ ri, and stood on ground given by a man named Fagg, He 
and his wife, though not members, were great helpe to the 
preachen Here the pastor and John Hickey, whose culiimry 
skill far exceeded the pastor^s ability in preaching, kept house 
together Many others, after improvements, lived in that hum- 
hie home, A building was bought and was nearly fitted up for 
a church, when the iire swept it all away. Xo other attempt at 
•tihurch building was made. A school-house was built that was 
iiiore inviting than the Court House, and here the- meetingfi were 
iheld, when held at all, for many years. 

The remainder ot the histtory is soon told* In 1856, N. 
Tleaeomjr; in 1858, B* F. Mvers: in 185!>, J, !L Miller; 
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in 1860, R. Kellen; in 1861, T. Chivers; in 1863, J. M. 
Campbell; in 1864, G. W. Henning; in 1865, it was sup- 
plied by J. Taylor; in 1867, G. D. Pinneo; in 1868, it 
was supplied by M. P. Farnham; in 1870, it was not men- 
tioned, except in a few meagre items reported by Mr. Farn- 
ham. There were at that time ten communicants and fifty-lour 
scholars in Sunday-school. In 1873, it appears again, and now 
in its old connection with Shasta, with H. P. Blood in charge. 
In 1875, it was Weaver and Trinity Center, with G. McRae in 
charge. In 1876, it was not supplied at all; in 1877, it was^ 
called Weaverville Circuit, with I. B. Fish in charge; in 1878,. 
it was not supplied; in 1879, it was supplied by C. H. Darling.. 
This substantially closes the history, although G. G. Walter wa& 
appointed there in 1896, but made no report at the next con- 
ference. 



CHAPTEE XL 

1856, 
The Fourth Conference. 



This was the first eonferenee liekl in San Jose. As liw 
crhurch was toe* gmall for the ]>iiriJ06L% the use of the Court 
House, wliich then t^tood on Market Street, waF seonred. Con- 
ference opened August 27th. Bishop 8cott presided, and 8. IX 
Simonds was St*cretary. Eight prohationeT*? were rereived. Thn 
whole membership of the Chnrch wa> as follows? : Members of 
conference, thirty-nine; firolMtioners, eighteen; 52,112 memliers 
in full eonnection. 484 |»rohalioners» and fifty-four local preach- 
^ers. Numlier of ehurche.s fifty-tlirt*e; parsonages, twenty- 
five. Nothing of especial interest occurred in the business of the 
-conferencte. Bij^hop Kavangh of the Chureli South was prrR*nt» 
aat with the hishop presiding, and preached in the conference 
room on Sunday evening. For the first time we had names on 
the gupeninnuated list. They were Will tarn Wilmot and S. B. 
Booney, The first report of money raised for conference claini- 
nnt^ wae made at this time. It was oi^ly $30, and was given the 
half -orphaned child of one of the preachers, 

Thore were jsixty-ninc pa&toral charges, divided into five tlii- 
triets. J. D. Blain remained on the San Francisco District, M. C. 
Briggs was on the Sacramento, A. Bland on the Marysville* 8. 
T>. Simonds on the Mt, Shasta, and a rJerman District was 
'formed, of which A. Kelner was presiding elder. 

Of transfers to the work at this time, two were Americanfi, 
J, A, Br liner and N, K, Peck, and two were Germans, C Dierk- 
ing and 0. H, Bolinger* Nathan R, Feck hod been at work 
about one year hefnrt^ his name was placed on the roll of the 
i-onferenee. He was born March 23, 1813, in the town of Rich- 
mond, State of VermODt. lie was converted at the age of six* 
leen, and nnited with the Baptist Church, of which his father 
wa^ a minister. In 1831^ while attending a Methodist revival, 
he f^aw his privilege in the gospel in a new light, and having re- 
• eeived a great spiritual unlift, he concluded that the Methodist 
'Church was to be his home. Soon after becoming a member of 
it he was liceiifled to exhort, and in 1S35 he was licensed to 
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jireaeh. He was received on trial in the Black Elver Conferenee 
in 1838. Ordained Deacon by Bisihop Roberts, in 1840, and el- 
der, by Bishop Heddincr, in 1842. He came to California in 
1855, working for a while in Los ilngelee. He went from there 
to Sacramento in December of that year, under direction of J. 
I). Blain. He soon organized the H Street Church, He was 
given a eoperannuated relation in 1873, and settled in Ophir, 
where he lived several yenrs on a small fruit farm, doing a great 
deal of preachings and some organizing, in neglected places. In 
1884, he was again made effective, continuing to receive appoint- 
ments until 1888, when a^e and infirmaties required that he 
should be laid aside. He then moved to Pacific Grove, where he 
spent the balance of his days. He died October 23, 1899, 

J, Asbury Bruner came to us from the Ohio Conference. He 
was tall, Btraightj well built, with a personal neatness in dress 
and appaa ranee rarely excelled. He was a fluent speaker, o£ 
pleasant voice , a good singer, and one of the best pastors that 
ever entered the work of the ministry. Best of all, he was de- 
vout* The writer was oncc^ hh room-mate at a conference ses- 
sion. Before retiring he had unburdened his heart. They 
wanted him to go to a church he did not want to serve. He 
thought it wrong that they should intimate such a change to him. 
He believed he would go to the bishop and object to the place, 
and so we went to sleep. In the morning, not dreaming that 
his companion was awake, he was saying, " Bless the Lsord, Glor}' 
be to his ^ame/' and similar expressions of joy and praise. 
Finding that lie was heard, he jumped from the bed saying, 

'" Bless the Lord, He is \^ith me, they may send me to 

Church or anywliere else they pleast^d^ the Lord is with me, and 
what do I care," He was horn in the State of Virginia, August 
11, 1820. He was converted and joined the Church at tlie age 
*of fourteen years. He preached Mb first sermon before he was 
twenty years old. A few months later he joined the Ohio Con- 
ference on trial. For sixteen years he labored in that field, fill- 
ing many important appointments, and almost invariably hav- 
ing revivals in his churches. In 1846 he married Miss Mar- 
garet Morris, of CTiilocothe, Ohio, a daughter of Judge Presley 
Morris, of precious memory. Mrs, Brmier, a most excellent 
woman, preceded him to the better world by about two yearp. 
Her last wish was, ^ 0, that He might take me now, while 1 feci 
His perfect cleansing/' Having finished fifty years in the work, 
-at the conference of 1890, he was superannuated. He served the 
Legislature as chaplain in the V\'inter of 1891. While thus en- 
gaged he was smitten hy a fatal disease, which caused his death 
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June 20, 18^1. Ht^ was for many years the chorister of the 
conference. 

A Germtin District now appears for the first time. It ia^ 
small but ambitious. It has but three preachers, but proposes 
to reach out its helping iiand to far-off Yrcka, Two uew men ap- 
pear on the field, The^* arc Charles Dierkiug and G. H. Bol- 
linger. The first-named was born in Bicrde, Pnissia^ November 
1?, 181 ^i. He reached the Linited SUilcs when twenty -two years 
of age. Two years^ later he was converted. In 1849, he was 
liceuised to preach and received on trial in the Ohio Confereuct. 
His first work in California was in Stockton. Successively he 
laboreil in Saeranunito, Marysvilk% and San Franci^^co, then back 
to Stockton, where he died April 13, 18f>7, He could preach well 
in Engiish, and was nii^ch beloved by all who knew him. He 
had been a mi Her before beeoming a preacher, and the fact gave 
him a let^son for a congregation on one occasion. He was preach- 
ing to Knglisli fK'oplc at a eamp-nKH^ing one Sunday afternoon, 
when a spirit of dro winces crept over liis audience. Seeing many 
a^leepj he suddenly stopped, and strxKl in silence for a time. 
The sleepers, one by one, opened tl^cir eyes, looked in astonish- 
ment at the preacher, who simply said, " The miUcr always 
wakes up when the mill stops.*' He finishtHl his sermon to a 
wide-awake congregat ion * 

Uottleib H. Bollinger was a man of Kne appearance?. Large,. 
well builu of light eomph\\ion, ami a sunny face. His conver- 
Hon, as told to the \\Titer, is well nigh a miracle. Passing along 
the streets of Ck^veland, not long after reaching America, he 
heard singing, and turning into the church whence the music 
came, he found himself, without knowing it, in a Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and hearing the preaching of Mattliew 8imp- 
R*n. He could not understand a word that was licing spoken, 
still a strange sensation crept over liim. lie felt that he was a 
dinner, and that he Mended salvation. Tbe t^ears rolled down his 
cheeks in profusion. After the sermon, seeing |>ersons going for- 
ward to the altar, ho went also, hoping for relief, though having 
no idea how it would come* No one could speak to him but the 
Spirit of (itid ; Hi- spoke in a manner to be understood, and 
Bollinger knew thai he vras saved, and n'joiced with the other.>, 
though irt a strange timgue. He joinetl the Cincinnati Confer- 
rnce in 1S54, and was receiveil into full connt»ction in the Cali- 
fornia Conference in 1850. He was thoroughly a German. He 
t«mild preach in ICnglish to edification, but he was quite unwilling 
to do it. He hived his people, he loved his work, yet often sor- 
Toik'vd over hi» want of success in leading them to Christ Many 
timed he has wept in the writer*s presence over the hirdnei^ of 
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his people's hearts. Ho ha? spent his strength in California. 
Snperannnated, ho liTe^s in tlie Sonthem part of tlie Stated wait- 
ing for tlie end. 

There were eight probationers received into the conference 
in 1856. Henry Coles was an Englisliman, who had already 
spent several years in California, An ideal local preacher, he 
wonkl have been of great service on circnits in that land. He 
was at home with all sorts of Christians. He freely labored with 
those whose orthodoxy was in serious question, Wilson Pitner 
said '* he had a familiar spirit," He was thoroughly good^ but 
not fitted to the California pastorate. He was discontinued at 
the end of one year. After impending a few years in St, Louies, 
Mo., he returned to his nativo land, 

Henry Baker was a ^radnate of the Wesley an University at 
Middletown. His fathtT was a Methodist preacher of the New 
England Conference, Mr. Baker passed through his studies^ was 
received into full connection in 1S5S, was ordained elder by 
Bishop Ames in IBOU, and located in 1801, He has been a very 
successful preacher in the East since that time, 

Charles N. Hinekiey did about seven years <»f good service, 
was received into full connection, passc^d to elder's orders, and 
located in 18G3. Hiram Van Gundy remained on probation 
three years and was tlu^n discontinued at his own request. He 
has since then done valuable sen^ice in the local ranks, 

Colin Anderson was a Scotchman, witty, earnest^ somewhat 
eccentric. Not very studious, he yet possessed a fund of original 
ide^s that made his preaching quite attractive. As we have seen, 
he left our Church in 1859 and joined the Wesley ans. The lead- 
ing layman of that movement had a daughter, or perhaps an 
adopted daughter, an excellent young lady, that Anderson mar- 
ried. Before the year was out, not liking the work they gave 
him to do, he returned to the old Ohnrcli. Swjn afterward Mr. 
Brier said to him, " So you have gone back under the heel of tbe 
bishopsj have you ? " " Yes," said Anderson, " I thought I 
would rather have fiiteen good ones, than two very poor ones.'" 
He became a member of the Xevada Conference, from which he 
located. He is now supplying work within the bounds of Cali- 
fornia. 

A sad story is coupled with the memor}* of James A, Brooks. 
He was given, for his first work, after joining the conferencej 
one of the hardest fields that could be found in America, The 
writer spent a little more than seven days traveling over portions 
of Klamath County, only three months before Brooks was sent 
there, ISTine times he preached in nine different places in one 
week. The memory of that trip is one of steep mountains, scat- 
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tered inhabitants, irild forests, wild people, and yet people who- 
everywhere treated him with kiadnes?^. Many times he crossed 
mountain;? where his mule walked on snow drifts of unknown 
depths. In more than one instance his mule crossed rapid-rueh- 
ing strcanTS on a log that had l^een fallen for the purpose, and 
slightly hewed on the upper side. There was not a church nor 
Beliool-house in all that mountainous w^orld. No land under cul- 
ti vat inn, nor any that could be cultivated. He does not remember 
nf i^eing a lady in the congregation more than once during these 
journeys. Such was the work to which this young man, who had 
but recently abandoned the profession of law for the ministry 
of the T»r(l Jciius C'hrist, sent. To such a work without a mur- 
mur he went. Having tpent some two months on his charge, and 
having won the love and confidence of the men he went to help, 
he returned to An burn, where he had supplied the Church befoiH,* 
joining the conference. He went that he might refresh his soul 
among those he loved, and also to get some books for himself and 
others to read while ^'^ snowed in '' during the long cold winter, 
lleturning on foot, he was carrying a load of these that must have 
weighed well nigh fifty pcmiids. With his \on(\ he left Trinifv 
Center in a snow ?torm. He was never again seen by man. His 
friends at Sawyer's Bar, having heard of his etTort to eroes Seott 
Mountain, sel out in great peril to seek him. They scarcely 
saved their own lives. In the fol [owing Summer his bones were 
found on the mountain side not very far froiti relief. If he had 
knowTi where he was, he might have reached a house* On the 
bones of one arm w^as a wristlet of braided hair; what heart- 
aches hung by it no one knows. His remains were gathered up 
and lovingly borne to SarraioeiUo. wherr tlu'v ivA^ m a b»t 
iiwned by the conference, in what is called New Helvetia Ceme- 
tery. Mr. Bohl delights in keeping the grass green on his grat^c. 
The inter«;^t on one hundred dnllars, donated for the purpose, 
payi? the necessary expenses. 

J. R. Jarboe was the son-in-law of llr. Thmnas. He did not 
rontinue in the ministry, nor even in the Methodist Ohnreh. 
He became a law'vcr of prominence* in San Francisen, whore he 
died som<' y^'ar^ ago. 

J, W. Burton joined the Hock Hiver (Vmferenee hi 1847* He 
must have locat***!* U^r he joinc*d tb^^ California Conference mx 
Irial, and was reet^vt-d into the conference after rhe usual pro- 
cess. He t]M in Woodland, March 17, MM, in thi* forty-tir^t 
year of his age. His conversion dated back to the turn*, when iw 
was sixteen years old. His bri*thren said of him tbat he Wrt« 
**kind, faitbfyb and true, fraternal and confiding. Ab .i 
preacher he was aeeojitable and usefuL" 
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Tho year 1S56 brought into the Church a man whose in* 
fiuenee has greatly advanced its interests in various ways, but 
mainly from a fmanctal view. Charles Goodall was bom in^ 
Drayeott, Somersetshire, England, December 20^ 1824. In 1841, 
he eame alone to America. The sailing vessel that brought him 
lauded him in New York, whence he went up tlie river to Al- 
bany, thenee by canal to Syracuse, Here he found himself with 
fifteen cents in his pocket. He walked about twenty miles to a 
place called Lysandcr, where he went to work on a farm. After 
two years spent in that place and occapation, he wf?nt to New 
Bedford and shipped on board of a whaler. From this occupti* 
tion, after three years, he entered the merchant service, gradually 
rising until he conuiianded a ship of his own. He landed in 
San Francisco in I80O, going at once to the mines, where he 
labored for one year. He %v'as then again on the ocean, where he^ 
continued for two years, visiting the Feejee Islandsj Australia, 
and China, returning to San Francisco June^ 1853, He now 
made this city his home. 

In February^ 1856^ he married Miss Serena M, Thayer, a 
woman who h^ been a most active worker in the churches of San 
Francisco. Few women have equaled her in the amount of 
Christian work accomplished by one person. Soon after his mar- 
riage, lie united with the Powell Street Church, removing to 
Folsoni Street Church the next year. Having built a beautiful 
residence on McAllister Street, he joined Simpson Memorial 
Church. He was a member of that church at the time of his 
tleath. His partnership with Captain Xelson, also a Methodi.st, 
and afterward with Senator Perkins^ led to the establishment rf 
the Pacific Coast Steamship Company, of which he was presi- 
dent at the time of his death. He was also Vice-President of the 
Oceanic Steamship Company. He was ardently attached to the 
country he had adopted, and in turn was honorc^i by his fellow 
citizens. Ho was Harbor Master of San Francisco from lS(il ta^ 
1864. He represented San Francisco in the State Senate in 
1870, and for the four years following. He possessed no or- 
dinary skill with the pen. His death occurred, strangely enough, 
in the town where he was born, and where at the time he was 
visiting. This occurred on the 13th of July, 1899. His wife 
had preceded him to the heavenly mansion a few years before. 

Suisun comes to the front this year by being the first named' 
in the circuit called Suisnnj Napa, and Sonoma. It had been 
a prominent point on a circuit before this time, but of its indi- 
Yidual history the writer has no further knowledge. In 1857. 
it was alone, with J. Hunter in charge. At the close of this year* 
there were eighty-eight communicants and forty scholars in two^ 
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Sunday-schools, a church valued at $800 and a parsonage iralueil 
at $400, In 1858, it was with Yallejo, but no change in pastor. 
In ISbd, it was alone, with J, W. ICines in charge; in 1800, it 
was couplud with Benicia, without change of pastor; in 1801, it 
was alont^ with J. Corwin in charge; in 18H2. H. J. Bland; in 
1803, W. a Unny; in 18t>5, J. Corwin: in 18fSf>, J, Daniel; in 
1867, W. H. Turner; in 18t>y, ih W. Williamson; in 1870, (X S. 
Frambes; in 1871, A. H. SherritF; in 1872. J. M. Hinraan; in 
1873, it was Suisnn and Fairfield. This last-named place had 
been associated with Snisun some yearia before, and from thig on 
was the more important part of the work. 

The town of Santa Rosa w^as laid out in 1853» Judg& W 
Churchman and family were among the earliest settlers, and 
were Methodists. During the Summer of 185-k, J. Hunter held 
services in that place. In 1855, it was a part of the great Rii&* 
pian River Circuit, It was first named in 1856, when it had 
Williamson and Anderson in charge. It then emhraced Santa 
Ros^a, Ahixander*s — now" Healdsburg, Cunningham's,— now Win- 
flor, Ureen Valley, where there were three appointments, Stew- 
art *r School 'house, — now Foustville, Green 'i? School -honFe, 
LairdX Hoppers, and Blucher's. In Santa Rosa they prcuchi*^! 
in the Ciiurt House, at the other places in school-houses. On the 
whole work there were 183 communicants reported in 1857, and 
one ehurth'lmilding valued at $000. They paid both pastors 
$600, and liatl two Snnday-schw)ls, with Mty scholars. It was 
calle<l Santa Rosa and Russian River in 1857, w^th A. White and 
C, Anderj^mi in barge. In "iSbB, it was Santa Rosa and Sonoma^ 
with A, White alone in charge. In 1859, it was Santa Rosa 
alone, but evidently a large circuit, for there were two preachers 
in eliargi% J. Burnell and J* Corwin. In 1860, it was Santa 
Rosa and Spn<)ma, with Corwin in charge. He built a church* 
In 1858, a lot was seen red where the church now etandss,— 
though oTher lots were added in other years, — and vested in a 
Board of Trustees. These first legal custodians of the Church 
were, W. Churchman, Richard Dickson, C. C. Green, J. h. 
Broad us, and Valentine B. Cook, The Church wag not dedi- 
cated until 18*1 1, when the charge was called Santa Rosa and 
Bo noma, with W. Huliicrt in charge. The sermon was prcflch^ 
ly Br, Thomas. In 18'i2, it stands alone, without change of pas- 
tor; in 1803, N* B. Clark- He died in mid-year, and N. Burton 
followed him. In 1860, G, Clifford. Santa Rosa charge mm 
included (iret^n Valley^ Sabaetopol and other points lying We«t 
Clifford left it at the end of the year with 126 communicants, 
one hundred ^^liolars in two Sun day- schools, and three churches, 
valued at $3,000. In 1807, A. h. S. Bateman^ and one to be 
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tinpplied. lu 18(i8, Green Vaiiey waB made a circuit bjf itself,, 
and 8anta Kosa was supplied by J. Wtilker. In 1861)^ Sonoma 
was again added^ and G, I). Plnneo was in charge* In 1871^ W- 
AngTiin, This was the beginning of more regniar work for Santa 
liosa. It became a station, having regniar prayer meetings, and, 
early in ihe fdlowing year, a Sunday-school. In 1873, it was. 
supplied by G. G. Waiter; in 18M, C. J, Lovejoy ; in 1876, C, K 
Rich. He remained only a part of tlie year and JVL D. Bucii took 
his place. In 1877, E. K. Dodge. The church was freed from, 
debt during this pastorate. In 1879^ E. L Jones; in 1883, G, 
Adams; in 1883, T. H. Woodward. In the last year of this pas- 
torate a new parsonage was added to the property of the Churcti, 
costing $1,000. About half of the cost was paid at the time. In 
1886, G. Clifford. Dnring his gtay the Church was renovated 
and reseated, at a cost of aljout $1,800, Tw^elve hundred dol- 
lars were paid at the time. In 18^0, W. Angnin, During the 
first two years of his ]}ast orate the entire debt of the church waa- 
eancelled. In 1895^ E. R Dennett. His pastorate closes the 
period of this history. In 1897, there were 337 members,, 
twenty-two probationersj 240 scholars in the Sunday-school, one 
church valued at $5,0(^0, one parsonage valued at $^,500. They 
paid ihe pastor $1,300, the presiding elder $100, bishops $15,. 
and i;^ised for miss ion;?, $71, 

The second church in Sacramental was organised by N. R. . 
Peck, December 9j 1855. The entire membership was only seven 
sonls. The iirst official board w-as composed of Martin Grier, J, 
L, Thompson, A, Fowler, N, Cronkite, L, Pelton, and B, Wood,. 
A church building was erected on H Street, tetweeu 11th and. 
13th. It was dedicated June 30th, 18*^6, by Bishop Kavanaugh, 
of the Church South. The building cost about $3,000 At the- 
close of Mr. Peck*s pastorate there were forty-four communi- ' 
cants, fourteen scholars in Sunday-school, and property valued 
at $2,500. In 1857, D. Deal. During this pastoral tenn a par- 
sonage was erected at a co&t of $1,500. In 1859, H. Baker, fn 
1861, W. S. Urmy, His first Winter was that of the second 
great flood. The family had to be taken from the parsonage in 
a boat. Many people left the city, and this turned to the in- 
jury of the church. In 1863, when Urmy left, it was a ques- 
tion whether anyone should follow him, or whether the two^ 
churches should he consolidated. X. B. Peck took the chanct^ in 
favor of his old charge, and was appointed to H Street. In 1864, 
J, A. Bruner. In 1865, it was made a part of First Church, 
with M. C. Briggs, pastor. In 1867, it is again in the list of ap- 
pointments, and was supp1ie<i by J. M. Hinman. In 1869, G. 
Newton. The parsonage and lot on H Street were now sold,. 
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the church moved on the comer of 11th and 1 Street, and plans 
adopted to build a fine Memorial Chureh in honor of Bishop 
Kingsley. As a step in that direction, they proceeded to build a 
lecture room, and called it Kingsley Chapel^ a name the charge 
hons for several years. The enterprise did not pros^per as wii 
expected, and nothing but the chapel was ever undertaken. Even 
that was heavily burdened with debt. In 1872, W. R. Gober. 
In 1873, J. L/Trefren, A revival by Mrs. Maggie Van Cott 
probabh* saved this church from being sold for debt. In 1876, 
A. J. Wells; In 1877, J. E. Wickes; In 1880, D, Dial; in 188.^, 
C* McKelvey, During this pastorate much of the old deht wa^i 
paid off and the Church remodeled and improved at a cost of 
about $3,500. The name was^ also changed to Central Church, 
by which it is now known. In I8S5, T, Filben; in 1889, C. IL 
Beeehgood: in 1692, E- E. Bodge; in 1894, J. L. Trefren; iji 
1897, J. B. Chynoweth, at which time there were 11'^ members, 
ten probationers, three local preachers, and 181 scholars in tha 
Sunday-school. They had one chureh valued at $3,000, paid the 
pastor $1,000, the presiding elder $70^ the bishops $15, and 
mised for missions, $BL 

In 185(j, D, A. Dry den was sent to Granite City. This was 
a part of the Mormon Island charge and was, two yeare after, 
called Fol&K>ni, by which name it is now known. There wei^ 
thirty-ei^ht communicants at the close of this year^ and two 
churches vahu*d at $2^000. In 1857, it was left to he supplied 
but was not, at least no report of it appears in the minutes. In 
1858 and 1859, it wa& supplied, but by whom is imw unknown* 
In 1860, W, G* Blakeley, While he was pastor, a brick church 
was erected at a cost of about $9,000, In 1863, J. A, Bruner ; 
in 1863, C, H. La\\ion; in 18(J4, W. Gafoey, In 1865, it was 
added to Auburn, with W, S. LJrmy, as pastor. In 1866 it was 
Folsom and Roseville, with Silvanus Clayton, paston In 1867> 
supplied by C. \\\ Dowe, In 18G8, it was called Coloraa, George 
Town J and Folsom, with N, R, Peck in charge. In 1869, it was 
Auburn and Folsom, with J. H. Peters in charge. In 1870, ii 
drops out of sight until 1872, when it appears as Folsom and 
Saulsbur}% supplied by C, Derrick. The reports of the next year 
indicate n decline in members and interest. It disappears ii 
1873, to reappear in 1874, as Lincoln, Peuryu^ and Folsom, sup- 
plied l>y G* ih Htarr, In 1875, it does not appear, but its former 
preach ing places ar^. served by G. Larkin. In 1876, even iU 
ncighbt^rs are left out. In 1877, E, A. Wibk. And now it evi- 
dently stniuls ft lone, and what is left of this unfortunate chureh? 
Mr. Wible pepoHed twenty eommunicanta and seventy-five seheU 
ars in Sun day-school, no church at all, but a parsonage worth 
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$SO(L Tliey paid thu pastor $o20^ and the xjreeiding elder $5(i* 
Wible stayed his full three yeartij and then this church again 
goes into liiding. We ^ee ]io more oi it until 1889^ when G. U> 
VWter apjiears as pastor. In fact, he was there the year before^ 
thmigh not in the list of appointments. In 1890, he^ reports 
iiixteen eomimnii cants, ami n church Viilucd at $;3,0U0. Walter 
remained until 1H91, when it goes out of sight again to reappear 
in IHdt, with tJ, Chife^holm iu charge. The pastor U iKxm ap- 
pointed ehaplain of the penitentiary located there, and in 1893, 
It is found with Orangevi [le, but lelt to be supplied. It was sup- 
plied by }\ P. Hamilton, a superannuate. In 1894, it was sup- 
plied by W. 8. North rup. In ISfKij it was uot supplied, nor is 
anything known of it until 189{>5 when Fred Sheldon appears 
as the pastor. His pastorate closes our history. At that time 
Folsom and Orauge Vale^ as the latter name then appears, had 
sixty-three members, four probationers, and ninety scholars in 
two Sunday-schools. They had one church valued at $2,500, 
They paid the pastor $o45, presiding elder $54, bishops $2, and 
rallied for missions, $30, 

Tomales was a circuit in the region of the little bay beajr- 
ing that name. There were forty communicants reported in 
IH*"!?, when it was supplied by J. K, Walker, It then disappears, 
probably becoming a part of a circuit bearing another name. 

Uossummes, near the river of that name, also in those days 
called jricosma, was set apart this year for I. B. l>iehl, though 
it is not likely that he ever went near it except to lecture on tem- 
perance. It would take a more temptbig bate to induce him to 
settle anywhere for one year. It was coupled witli other places 
for a time J then disappears as a distinct appointment* 

Grizzly Flat was a ghastly name that did not long appear 
among the tribes of our Israel, In 1857, there were nine mem- 
bers and thirty scholars in Sunday-school, but nothing else re- 
ported. That year I, B. Beihl, or his name, was put down thero. 
G. W. Heath reported it at the next conference and w^^ returned. 
a@ a snpply^ li^ 1859, J. Baldwin. This was the end of it as a 
separate charge. 

Knight's Ferry is a village on the Tuolumne Hiver, near 
where it enters the great San Juaquin Valley. R. McElroy or- 
ganized d church here in 18p5o. For three years after it wag 
left to be supplied, C, Anderson was sent there in 1860. The 
next year there were twenty-eight comnnicants, twenty-five schol- 
are in Sunday-school j and a parsonage valued at $500. In 1861, 
W, C. Currj\ He remained two years, and then the place is not- 
named. In the reports of 18fi6, it was with Copperopolie, and X 
MeKelvey was in charge. In ISfiG, it was supplied by E. A.. 
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Wible, who reported sixteen communicants, forty-two scholars 
in Sunday-school, and two churches worth $1,100. But little 
further Wiis ever attempted in rt^gard to Knight's Ferry* When 
the writer visited it in 1H8(i, he found a ^inall church, and a few 
souJb who desired tlie ordinances of the Church, D, W, Chilson, 
our pastor at Oakdale, occasionally preached for them. Coppero- 
poiis wa^ at that time an almost deserted place. 

OrovTJk:' was a part of the old Plmuag Circuit, Perhaps we 
might say the old circuit under a new name. It is %*ery evident 
that it wafi a large work stilh for J. \V. Burton was supposed to 
have a helptr asewiated with him. There were fifty -three com- 
TnunicantH, and seveuty-five scholars among three ^-hools. There 
was one church valued at $4(K) and one parsonage valued at 
$gOO, This was the report of 1857, when J. R. Tausey wajs 
appointed pastor. In 1858, R, B. Stratton. It i?? certain th»t 
he did nnt go, as he had alrciidy left for the East, and ne\^r 
returned. It is probable that it had no pastor thnt year, iH>r 
in the year following. In ]8iiO, R. Hohart. It i? probable thtii 
then Orovillc was alone, the circuit having been otherwise dii*^ 
tributed. At any rate, there were bnt nine nieml*ers reported at 
the end of the year, and one church valued at $1*500, In 18G1 
it was left to he supplied, as also m 1852. In 18fi^ it was Oro- 
ville and Forbestown, with Phi let us? Urove in charge. Ahout 
this time the place was abandoned by the Method i^t^. tnitil ahout 
1878, when it was supplied by J. \V. Kuykendall, Th*_* cf^roer 
stone of n new church was^ laid by \\\ S. Trmy Aprt! 4. 18t'J, 
That year the charge was supplied by J. Gregory, in 1880 there 
were twenty niemhers» sixty scholars in the Snnday*s<^Iiool, on*? 
church valued at *"^Jm>, "in im\ J, Appleton, h\ 1883, J. 
Smith, In 1884, R. Rhodda. In 188t>. J. Kirby, In 188S, 0. 
H. Bce(*hjrood, In 1880, it was suppliecl bv J. P, Morris. In 
18*>n, F. K. McCtilhim, In IHII], A. C. Duncan. In 1892, A. 
Canoll In 1894, D. M, Birmin^^Inim, In 18ih], Vu IL Van 
Vliet. His pastorate closes thi;^ lu story. In 1897 there wetv 
fifty-six rnend>er6*, twenty*! wo prohationeri?, and one Irtcnl 
preacher. There were KM! scholars in the Sunday-school, They 
had nnc church vtdued at $«'^,fK)f>. one parsonage valued at $1*0011^ 
they naid the pastor $8M*, the prcfiidiug elder $?(>» bishops $4, 
raided for missions $35. 

San iluan, or North San Juan, a& it soon afterward wm 
ml led, hi\< had a contintious history since 11. B. Sheld<»n wm sent 
there iu 1850, He oriranized the society, and he huilt the chureh 
thut is now in iis«'. Those who wrought with bim, the only one!* 
givc^n the writer, were Mr. and Mrs. Freeman, who wert' charter 
members, and remained faithful to the work until death took 
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them to their reward. Among later members should be men- 
tioned James Chigholni, who at onu timi* repaired ajid beautified 
the church at hh own expunse. Special mention may be made of 
E. B. Kansom and wife, 0. E. Tabor and wife, Mrt!, Thomap, 
Mrs. Furth, and Mrs. Godfrey. At the close of his first year Mr, 
iSheklon reported fifty-two cominunicant^, a Sunday-school of 
thirty scJiolars, and a church valued at '$1,000. In 1857» J. Dick- 
inson, It must have been f]ulte a circnit, as it was expected that 
he shoidd have a colleague, in 1858, and in 1859, it was supplied, 
but by whom is not known to the writer. In 1860 it was sup- 
plied by 0. N, Brooks, By the report of the next year W. Wil- 
mot was tliere, at least, a part of the year. At that time the 
membership had greatly declined, a& only seven were repnried, 
but tbc church was greatlv improved, as it was valued at $3,500, 
In 18(11 . J. McH. daldwelh In 1802, G. R. Baker. In 18f>4,. 
P. L. Haynes. In 1865, J. K.Wickes. In HmH, S. D, Simond^, 
He did not go, and SiIrs Belkna]) supplied the work. In 18(1^,. 
8. L. Hamilton, In 18f>J) it was with Camptonville* and A. li. 
Sheriff WHS pastor. In 1870, S. H. Todd, In 1^71, J, L. Bur- 
chard. IL^ was soon after remored to Marysville, and who sup- 
plied San Juan the balance of the year, or whether it was sup- 
plied at all, the writer has no wav of knowing. In 1872, W. S, 
Urmv. In 1873, I. B. Fish. In 1S74, A. J, WeOs. In I8?r,,. 
S, H. Rhoads. In 1877. S, A. Hedding. In 187?), it wns Xorth 
San Jnan and Bloomfield, with J, J. Harris and A, tT. Tiffany in^ 
charsre. The last named was a supply. In 1880, E. H. Kinar. 
In 188], E, A. Hazen, In 1882, T. K. Bartlev. In 1885, J. ^?. 
Fisher. In }SSG, it is called simply Korth San Juan, without 
chane^e of pastor. In 1888, it was snpnlied bv J. S. Anderson. 
Jn 1889, C. R McNeill, In 1893, H. B. Sheldon. In 1895, X 
W. Kuykendall, In 1807, H, C. Langlqy, Meml>ers fort>^-seven, 
probationers seven, scholars in Sunday-school ninety, one church 
valued at $1,000, one parson a sre valued at $600, paid the 
preacher $788, presiding elder $(18* raised for missions $17, 

Timbiictoo was placed with Forbestown in 1857, and no- 
farther note is found of it in the minutes until 18(10, when it ia 
coupled wnth Penn Valley, and supplied by W. A, Bowver. Hg 
reported thirty communicants the next year. In 1861, J. M. 
Hi n man: In 1863, it was left to he supplied, and no report m 
made of H the next year. In 18fi4 it was coupled with Bear 
^fliven and left to l>e supplied. In 1866 it was. alone, with B, W« 
?ufik in charRC. In 1867, J, Pettit. In 1869, W. S. Corwin. 
This is the last time it has been named in the appointment?. 
It is probable that it continued to exist under a less outlandish- 
name. The Church would hardly abandon a charge that Mr:. 
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Oorwiii reported as having ninety-one conmmukantsi, and ninety 
Snnday-R hool scholars. 

There vvni? no report of tht? American Valley in the minutejs 
of 1857, but V. B. H inkle wn^ appointed there. He made no 
report of 1858, Imt R Grove wag ^ent there. At the elofe of ft 
two year^" pastorate he reported twelve members and a parson- 
age worth $l,(iOO. In IStiO, W, Wilmot. In 1801, it went into 
the Nevjida Di^itriet, with Edwin Dickinj^on in charge. A wortl 
about thif young man. He was a younger hrother of John ami 
Anna Diekin^nu, and was a swwt spirited Chriistian before he 
became a ^rethodist. Having bem raised a Quaker, he held in 
all their riewg concerning the ordinances, Imt on one occasion, 
when the writer was? pastor at Santa Clara, w^here Edwin wn^ 
attending college, this young man went to the sacrament of th<* 
Ijord'g Snpper, and in spite of the fact that he hail never been 
baptiKctl. lie recelverl such a ble^^ing from the LoimI thiit all his; 
questions were silencefU be was baptizi*d and recrivt**! jnt*> Uij* 
Chnrch the same day. He died not long after he started ont^ 
to preach the gospel he so deeply loved. In 186;^ the char^R*, 
of which we are writing, was called Indian and American Vat- 
leys, and left to be supplied. No report came from it in 1864» 
when it parsed into the Xevada Conference* 

Mr. Arnold, in his travels, found a colony of Hawaiian^ in 
the neighborhood of Hawk in Seville who still held on to their pro- 
feBfiion of Christianity* and who desired to luive the services »if 
a mtni^ter. He both oreaehed for them and administered thf 
sacra numt of the Ijord'^ Supper, He held a love feast ani'^n:^ 
them, and spoke in glowing terms of the interesting character 
of their testimonies. In IH-ifi a charge was const it ntcil in thwl 
p\m'i\ Htid \y. (jafiiey waii ap|>ointed jiastor. He rciwrtcd at thi* 
v.nil of the year twelve members, whether Hawiiiians or Amert- 
can!^ cannot now be know^n, No other appointment was made, 

Scott Bar, where E, Arnold was sent, was doubtless neiir hU 
Itome in Scott Valley. Nothing wn^ rep«>rtt)d the next year ex- 
cept the fact that the pastor had received $475, In W^7 it writs* 
Scott Bar and Klamath, with N, Burton in charge. Still the?** 
was r>tt renoH of meoihers. In 1858 it was left to Ik* sup]iliMl, 
In lH5fh ,V. \\\ Ijf'aeh, He reported four conminnicants, and !i 
par!«onrtiri* worth $W(K In 18f>0 Scott Uiver and Klamnth wiia 
no doubt the s^a me charge. L. Walker was pastor. In 18fil it wmf^ 
left to W suDplied, ft i^* named again only in 18G4 and ISli", 
in cftch ease in t>e siupplled. 

We have seen the trairic endin^r of the first etTort to intrfiducc 
Methodism amon(T the miriers of Salmon and Klamath Hivi*ns* 
We niny trriefly hwk at the succoeding atterapte in the same dj- 
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recti on. In 185 T it wtis called Salnaon, and 1\ Cayton was ap* 
pointed. He reported six men>bers and one local pr^cher. In 
1858 it was left to be enpplied. In 1859, J, D. Bullock. He 
re]M>rted nine meniber?: and four probationer^?. In ISOU, it was 
left to bo supplied, and no report the next year. In ISOt it w?is 
supplied by gome unknown person. Up to ISHfi nothing defi- 
nite is known ag to the persons who supplied the work, or whether 
it was supplied at alb The writer knows that W, S, Corwin was 
in that field, doing excellent work before he joined the confer- 
ence, but what tinie he was there he cannot now state. It ap- 
pears no more in any form after IBtlO, Perhaps the reader will 
say, " What way the use of throwing away so nnieli labor and 
life?" Some souls were saved. Some had the obligations of 
religion kt-pt in mind until they wTre brought under better en- 
vironment. William Fletcher was a class leader in Taylor Street 
Church in Portland, Oregon, when the writer was pastor of that 
church. He was a good man, a good b«adcr, hatl the respect and 
confideneo of everybody who knew him. He w^as able to read 
correctly, and to write with sufficient accuracy t^ contribute an 
article to an eastern magazine. Bnt Fletcher went to Sawyei-'s 
Bar, the place where Brooks had decided to make his home, a 
worthless drunken sailor, a bigoted Roman Catholic, and an 
ignorant man ivho did not know one letter from another. There 
he heard the gospel, there lie was transformed into a good man, 
a useful citizen, an heir of glory. 

Crescent City was left to be supplied at the conference of 
18p5(j. No report was made of it the next year, but from the 
Advomh wo learn that J, Jeifreys was there at work in the in- 
terim. In 1857, C. H. Korthnp. He reported elcYcn communi- 
cants ami thirty Sunday-school scholars. In 1858, J. Pet tit, 
who supplied itj if supplied, in 1859, the writer does not know. 
The presiding elder reported, in IHfiO, thirty-four communicants. 
That year the supply is unknown. In IBfSl, C. X. Hinckley. 
In 18(i3 he reported thirty-six conimuni cants, seventy-four 
scholars in Sunday-school, and a parsonage worth $50(>, That 
year J. J. Cleveland was placed in charge. In 18(i5 it was sup- 
plied by J. Rice. In 1867, J. W. Bryant. At the end of his 
first year he reported a church valued at $3,500, In 1869, A. 
Taylor, In 1871, S. Kinsey. In 1874, 8. Jones. In 1875 it 
was supplied by E. J. Walker. In 1876 it was with Smith River, 
and L. M. Hancock was in charge. In 1878, B. F. Tavlor. In 
1880, J. W. Kuykendall. In 1883, W. T, Mayne. In" 1884, J. 
-Appleton- In 1886 it was alone, with E. A. Wible in charge. 
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In 1891 it was supplied by C. Anderson. In 1892, S. H. Rhoads. 
In 1894, C. E. Winning. In 1896, C. F. Coy. In 1897, T. S. 
Ijeak. Members thirty-eight, probationers* sixteen, Sunday- 
school scholars seventy, one church valued at $2,000, one parson- 
age valued at $2,000, paid pastor $669, presiding elder $10, 
bishops $1, raised for missions $10. 



CHAPTER XIL 

1857- 
The Fifth Conference. 



This Bession was held in Powell Street Church, Soptember 
17th, Biehop Janes presiding, and J. B. Hill j^et-retan'. It was 
the first visit of the saintly Janes. His sermons and addressea 
were greatly prized by the conference^ especially his address to 
the class biding received into full connection. In those days the 
classes stood on their feet during the entire time the bishop was 
speaking to them. In this instaiiee lie was well neigh an hour. 
It was a long chapter in practical theotogy, and made an im- 
pxession his nearest auditors never forgot. There was nothing 
oceurrred in the business of the conference that needs to arrest 
our attention. At the close of the session there were fifty-five 
members in full connection, and seventeen probationers. The 
statistics contain the following figures of interest : members 
2,500, probationers 613, local preacher!? sixty-two, Sunday- 
schools seventy- fivcj ofTicers and teachers 530^ scholars 2,750, 
churches fifty-eight, valued at $135,750, twenty-nine parsonag*?s 
valued at $25,825. This was an increase in fill the items named, 
JjGi lis take a glimpse at the column entitled '^'' benevolence?." 
Conference Claimants had but one collection taken, that was 
in Marysville, and amounted to $10. Mission.'^ had touched the 
hearts a little deeper. Ten out of sixty-six nominal and real 
charges hafl each taken a niissionary eolleetion. One each in the 
San Francisco and Sacramento Districts, two in the Mt. Shasta 
District, and three each in the Marysville and Gernmn Districts. 
The^ eolleetions aggregated $348.^0, It was customnry in 
those days to make a grand rally for monoy at the conference 
anniversary of the missionary society. Complements were paid 
to a large number of persons by making them life members of 
the conference, or parent misgionarv societies. The poor preach- 
ers sometimes gave all the money thev had under the insni ration 
of this excess of zeah Had they siven half n^ much in their 
several charges, the collections harl bcH?n ten fold as large as thev 
were. As a sample of this kind of giving, this conference raised 
vn the night of its anniversary^ meeting the sum of $6fi9,77, 
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nearly twice as nmch as all that had been raiseil during 
ceeding year. 

Therii were seven ty-one pagtoral fippointnients this year, 
M. C. Briggs? was placed on the San Franeitieo Dktriet, and J. 
IX BJciiii (m the SacrainentcK No otlier district changes. 

Looking at the new men coming to the work this year we 
are struck with the fact that the number was less than at any 
time previously, leaving out the name of McElroy, who had 
already been here about four yearif, though a member of the 
Troy Cod fere net^, there were hut two names added to the list 
by transfer. The^c were J, W. Ro^s suid H. J. Bland, 

Jnhn W. Eoi^s was born in Brown County, Ohio, June 2D, 
1823. Mis father was a suceessfuf class leader during most of 
his Christian life. The family altar waa ever meredly main- 
tained. When he wa^^ jieveii yeari? old, a ^If^ter fonr ycar^ older 
than be k'fl him to the barn, where slie had often been blesscMl* 
and induced him to kneel and give his heart unreservedly to 
God, He did ^o, and in that hlesi^ed mometit felt the witncM fit 
the Spirit that he was a chibl nf OotL It was always a bright 
day in his memory. Xo experience in after life was more real 
and more preciom? than that. An older i?igter than the one who 
had Iheen instrumental in his conversion, and one whose word 
was a sort of oracle to John, told him she did not believe one 
so yining as he eoidd l)e converted, that she was glad to see him ^ci- 
good, and urtred him to keep right on unttl he was old enough i*> 
repent, and be really eonverted. (listing away his confidenci?, 
his soul wen! under an eeiipsi\ though he tried to do his duty 
m a Christian. When he was thirteen years old his part^ntf^ 
desired that be j^hnuhl nnite with the Chureb. which he reluct- 
aotly did. but it was four years afterward before he regained tilt* 
joy be lost by inntruction, then as now, all too frequently given. 
He was ednraterl in the ptiblic schools, and wa^^ a student fnp 
a liiui' in An^'usta Collegt*, in the Rtate of Kentucky. But li** 
learned from preachers, l^e learned from Imoks. and he leamwi 
the Wst of lessons* the ability to learn withoiU a teacher. We 
was lh»t*nsed to preach .Annit^t 7. 1847, and admitted on trial in 
the Ohio Conference in 1848. He marrit^l Miss D. A. JapiK*r, 
a (eacber in Cincinnati, He was lahorinij in Marysville, Kcti- 
hiekv. when the ronfen>nee liearinsi tliat name was si^t apart a« 
a conference, and lieine^ stroniflv solicited to irmain in that work, 
consented to do so. He remained in the Kcntuekv Cnnfen»n'*p 
nntib nrged hv Btshori Simpson, he took a transfer to Calif r>mi*i. 
t*ntil partiaMv disabled on aceonnt nf health, he was one of onr 
mojsft snerrfi^sfiil Ttreaeher*. Kven whcm muihle to take a ehargi*, 
lie was remarkably us^^fnl in helping bis brethren in revivor 
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work— a form of labor in which he had special gifts. Since 
1884, and including; that year, he has b^en doing effective work- 
He represented his conference in the general conference of 1868, 
His wife, long an invalid, and a great care to her husband, died 
January 3 6, 1885, After three years he married Miss Martha 
J. Powers, a daughter of Dr. Powers,^ once agent of the Wester ji 
Book Concern. In ISfiG^ when Ross was presiding elder of tl^e 
Mar}fsville Diiitrict, he was at a camp-meeting near the Buttes, 
A lay brotlicj*, known for the magniloquence of his speech, said 
to Fome preachers, "I tell yon brethren, John W, Eoss is an 
e pJuribns nnurn." Then, for the benefit of those who did not 
understand Latin, ho added, ^" He is one among a thousand." 
We all agreed with him in fact, but would have been quite in- 
capable of putting it in such felicitous stylo. 

Of H- J. Bland the writer haB received no special informa- 
tion. He is a brother of Adam Bland, a sketch of whose life 
may be found elsewhere, H. J, Bland joined the Baltimore 
Conference in 1850, came to California as a transfer in 185 T, 
continutMl in the resnilar work until superannuated in 1885, 
He now resides in College Park with his aged companion, who 
has shared all his vicissitudes as an itinerant, at least all of it 
since coming to California, 

A class of tw^olve probationers was received into the confer- 
ence at this session. We shall consider them in the order in 
which they are named in the minutes. Thomas Cay ton was a 
yonng man of florid comploxion, and a somewhat impulsive 
nature. He passed his course of study well and was reoeiYed 
into full connection in due time. In 18G3 he resigned his minis- 

William Grove Heal w^gs a brother of David Deal. He was 
a physician by profession. He came to California soon after the 
discovery of gold, and practiced medicine in SacTamento for 
several years. He was a local elder at the time of joining the 
conference. He was a man of fine abilities in the pulpit. He 
returned East in 1864, and was granted a location at the confer- 
ence following. 

W. N, Smith completed his course, being ordained elder in 
1861. He was truly a good man and faithful Christian. His 
wife was a woman of rare gifts. He was transferred to some 
other conference in 1863, 

The name of William Curry is found in the list of proba- 
tioners. His full name was William Campbell Curry, He de- 
servT^s especial mention for the self-sacrificing work lie did, and 
for the beflutiful character he bore. A truer man never was en- 
rolled among the prophets of our Zion. He gave his life to 
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hard work in hard iiLdd:^, and he gavL^ his property to support 
himself while doing it. He did it all with a <:'heerfnlne?i; thai 
conld only come from n firm faith that he was doing Gfvd's will, 
and believed that God would reward his faithful ones at last, 
4. short time before his death, which oecured October 5, ISUl, 
he wrote an account of his life and sent it to Dr, Nelson, with 
this private note, ■* I send you a brief sketch of my unprofitable 
life. I want you to answer to my roll calL I will not be there/" 

He was bom in Cumberland Countyj Pennsylvania, June 
5j 1813, His parents were members of the Church he loved so 
well. At the age of twelve, he was hound out to a man for tive 
jears* He had two months' schooling each year during that time. 
It was about all the education he ever received, except what ho 
obtained without a teacher. Yet he made excellent use of the 
English language, and passed his conference course with much 
credit. lie learned the cabinet trade, and then went to (lb in. In 
that State, in the town of Mansfield, he was converfrd May 17, 
1835, He was soon made a class leader, having for one of hi?* 
members. Miss Bentley, afterward the wife of Bishop Thomson* 
Here he became acquainted with W, L. Harris, afterward bishop^ 
They were licensed to preach about the same time. Here their 
paths diverged. Harris went to college, Curry went to Arkan- 
sas. Though in slave territtjry, Vie never wavered for one moment 
in the bitterness with which he looked upon the ^* peculiar insti- 
tution," With such men as William and Edward Moore, Dr. 
Hunt and others, he stood by the old Churcli, amid no g^mail 
antagonism and persecntien. He married a sister of the Moorc'? 
above named, and with them came to California in 1853. He 
supplied work in Calaveras County in 1856, and by the church 
in Angt*rs Can>p he was recommended to the next confereni^, 
As pastor and presiding elder he did excellent work until 188* , 
when he was obliged, h\ increasing infirmaties, to take a super- 
annuated ndation to the eonfcr»encc. 

Of Tx'onard C, Clark the writer knows nothing, more t!ian 
that he was sent to Coloma atui Georgetown, but spent part of 
the year -on the Saerameuto Circuit, and at the next conference 
lie was dtscontinucHl at his own request. 

Randal Hobart \ras fifty-seven years old when he joined the 
conferenccv and had been a local elder for some years. H15 wns 
d native of New York, and came to California in 1S4&. He 
settled at Bid weir? Bar in Butte County, where he held the otliee 
of Caunty Judge with credit. He was given a superaununted 
Tclatiiui in li^tU, but was never an expense to the Church. H;« 
owit meauii were suitkient for his support* He died greatly 
honored and loved, February 7, 1 B7(h 
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John Mc'Kclvey wat^ n useful man, boloved by all who knew 
him. He liad ^pt^iit several years in work within the bounds 
of the Soy them California Conferenee before the division oe- 
cured. He was a charter member of that conferenee, and died- 
some years ago. 

CharleR D. Cushmnn was of New England birth and blood. 
He Ixdonged to a family of decidedly h»gal tendencies, in whichi 
tendencies he largely shared . He fully synipathized w«th Sim* 
onds in the Chnrch trial elsewhere dct^eribed, and acte<i ag one- 
of his connseL Probably his extreme technical objections preju- 
diced the ca^e at that time. Failing health oauRcd him to take 
a siipernumerary T(?lation in I860, and he located in 1868; 
Being a man of strict integrity and excellent business ability, 
he had no troid:>le in finding employment while able to attend to* 
it. He was financial agent of -the Palace Hotel while in the* 
process of construction. 

Benjamin F. Meyers was born in Chilicothe, Ohio, in 1801. 
He was converted at the age of nine years. He joined the Ohio 
C-onferenee in 1833. After ten years' service, on account of poor 
health, he located. The next seven years he was a j\idge of 
Licking County, Ohio. He came to California in 1850, bringing 
a certificate of location from tbe Ohio Conference, For a few 
years he engaged in business in tbe mines, then joined the Cali- 
fornia Conferonce on trial, but was afterward received on his 
certificate of location. After twelve years in the effective rank^^ 
he took a superannuated relation, ehot>sing his residence in 
Stockton, where a son. Dr. Meyers, a dentist, resided, and was an 
official member of the Church. He died July 18, 1874, A 
uiA\p3 m^ipa^EfBj:^ pa^i^iqopD ai[i jo ^jE^it 3q; sbav yiq jo .ojLl^cii^p' 
Booth, 

Jacob S]>eck was a local elder, who had been long at work as 
a supply, when admitted on trial. He was received into full 
connection in 186Q, and located in 18 64. 

Jaraes* H. Maddux was one of the most hopeful of the pro- 
bationer's taken in at this conference. Young in years, possessect 
of a fine physique, studious and talented, he seemed one of 
whose future there could be but one uncertainty, that of death. 
Nor was his ministry for thirteen years below expectation. It 
culminated in three years of successful labor in Stockton, He 
then took a superannuated relation, and went into the business of 
a grocer in ^fodesto, with Mr. Gridley, a man who had been eon- 
verted under his ministry. In 1873 he located, and still later 
he withdrew from the Church and ministry. 

John 13ickint?on was a native of Philadelphia, of Quaker 
parentage, a brother of Anna, so celebrated during the war. 
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Like her, lie became a Mothodist^ but unlike her he remained 
one imtil his death. A man of profound echolarship, ready 
epeach, and thorough honesty in his advocacy of truth but with 
all that^ he was not a popular preaeher. He wfti too deep, too 
frank, too independent, and, above all, too much occupied with 
hig doubts to make him a desirable pastor. He was discontinued 
at the end of one year, in order to attend school. After two year^ 
in the University of the Pacific, he again joined on trial, and 
after three years in the pastorate was elected to the chair of 
natural science in the school he had attended. Feeling too de- 
ficient in his acquaintance with the studies he wa« teaching, he 
went East in 1SG5, locating in 1866. He joined the Kew York 
East Conference soon after, graduated from Tale while in 
charge of churches in the neighborhood, pursued a post graduate 
course in the «ame iugtitiatioTi, . and for several years was in 
and about the City of New York in pastoral work. HLs 
health failings he continued to teach. He found hiss way 
back to California, and for three years filled the chair of 
natural sciences in the University of Southern California. 
He traveled and lectured extensively in various parte of the 
nation, nnd in the West Tndief*, impartiug knowledge, yet 
perhaps obtaining more; then died on the first day of Fehniary. 
Ifi99. He was a superannuate member of the New York Con- 
ference, and a member of various scientific societies at the time 
of his death. 

But few of the new charges that appear in the list of appoint- 
ments have continued until now. Mission Dolores had a churcli 
building erected before this time, but it was heavily in debt, 
and finally lost to the Church. 

Centerville was quite a flouri&hing charge for several years. 
In 1857 it was supplied by Alexander Maclay, brother of 
Charles and W. J. In 1858 there were twenty members and a 
parsonage worth $400. That year J. R. Tansey was in charge. 
In 1859, C D. Cushman, In 18H0 he reported thirty-Fevcn 
communicants. Also two churches* and one parsonage worth 
11,(500. The churches were valued at $2,100, That vear D, 
Tuthill was pastor. In 1861, P, Y, Cool In 186:?, G, A- Pierce. 
In 1863, I, N, Mark In 1861, W, Morrow. In 1865, B. F- 
Myers, In 186?, it wag supplied by J. H, Owens. In 1869, O. 
W* Henning. In 1870, J. W* Hineis, In 1871, and also for the 
neit year, it was left to be supplied. In 1873, E. A. Hazen, In 
1874, it was coupled with San Leandro, and W. S. Bryadt wm« 
in charge. It then sinks out of sight until 1878, when it wab 
Donpled with Ilaywardg, and W. T. Mayne was in charge. This 



was its laet appearance. The region round about graiiually be- 
came settled with foreigners of the Roman Catholic faith. 

San Bernardino, to which place A, L. S, Batemaii was sentj 
reported in 1858, three commnmcants and $20 paid the preacher. 
This result cost the missionary society $500. It was a begin- 
ning, but very small. In 1853 it was left to be supplied. In 
1859 it is not mentioned^ nor does it appear again among the 
appointments until 1863, when it was left to be supplied. This 
entry appeared for three years more, without a report from the 
charge. In 1867, L M. Tjeihy. He reported at the end of the 
year ten members and fifty scholars in the Sunday-sc^hooh As 
yet no church property. In 1869 it was again left to be supplied. 
This was its status also the next year. In 1871^ G. 0; Ash was 
there. He reported thirty -two coraniunicants, eighty-one schol- 
ars in Sunday-school, a church worth $800, and receipts for the 
preacher of $900. In 1872, W. A. Knighten. In 1873, W. S. 
Corwin, In 1874, C, W. Tarr, In 1875, J. W. Hawley. Thi& 
was the last year of its connection with onr conference. It went 
from us with twenty-three members, and a church worth $1,500. 

Chine&e Camp is not mentioned in the appointments of 185S. 
Dun lap reported thirty-two eommunieante. For the next two 
years it was left to be supplied. In 1861 it was Chinese Camp 
and Big Oak Flat, with T, Cayton in charge. In 1862 it was 
alone, with W* B. Hay supplying it. This local preacher resided 
many years near Tracey. In 1863, G. W. Goslinor. In 1864, it 
"Was with Sonora, and L, Walker was in charge. That year there 
were twenty-nine members, two probationers, two local preachers 
and two thurches valued at $1,000. When Ross Taylor was on 
the Sonora chRrge, he found a church building in Jamestown, 
formerly coupled with Chinese Camp, and a few souls who de- 
sired the Word of Life. He kept up regular preaching in that 
place while he staid on the work. There was at that time little 
left of Chinese Camp, and nothing of any church. 

Forbestown, here named with Timbuetoo, had a very short 
history. In 1858 it reported forty members. That year it was 
Feather TJiver and Forbestown, with J. J. Cleveland in charge. 
It does not appear again until 1862, when it was an appendage 
of Omville, wdth P, Grove in charge. He was there tw^o years, 
when Forbestown is not mentioned. It ought to he said that 
Forbestown was a point on the old Plumas Circuit, and that a 
church 94x30 was dedicated there January 1, 1854, when Mer- 
chant waifl in charge. 

Smith's River^ a region lying north of Crescent CitVj now 
began to be a separate appointment. J. Jeffrey, whose name 
appears in the founding of Methodism in Crescent City^ was the 
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first pastor, though a supply. He gave no report of members at 
the next conference. In 1859, T. Cayton, who reported forty- 
seven communicants, and forty scholars in Sunday-school. In 
1860, J. H. Roork. In 1861, T. A. Talleyrand. It seems to 
have been neglected after this, at times appearing to be supplied, 
with no report afterward, and at times not mentioned at alU 
until 1877, when it was made an appendage of Crescent City. 
Perhaps it had been previously. Thus it remained until 1886, 
when it was not mentioned, though probably it was looked after 
by the pastors of Crescent City. It is mentioned again in 1893, 
when it was supplied by Ernest Gregg. In 1894 it was supplied 
by J. W. Pendleton. In 1896, supplied by T. R. Bartley. In 
1897, supplied by R. T. Barbee. At that time there were twenty- 
four members, six probationers, fifty scholars in Sunday-school, 
one church valued at $2,000, paid preacher $415, presiding elder 
$10, biships $1, raised for missions $5. 

On the eastern side of the Sierra Xevada mountains, in the 
southern part of Lassen County, lies Honey Lake, which, this 
year, was made a part of the Mt. Shasta District, with William 
Matthews, a supply, in charge. He made no report the next year, 
nor was the place named again until the Nevada Territory Dis- 
trict was formed in 1861, when it was left to be supplied. In 
1862 it was supplied by G. Paddison. In 1863, R. Carbury. 
The next year it was in the Xevada Conference, with forty-one 
momljers, seven pr()})ationers, three local preachers, fifty-eight 
scholars in Sunday-school, and one parsonage worth $600. 



CHAPTER XI II. 

IS58* 
The Sixth Conference. 



The conffreiiee this year \vm held iii Sevt^iith Street Church, 
SacrameDto, beginning September Itith^ and closing the Sli^t. 
Biehop Scott presided and J. B. Hill was secretary. 

StatiHfies. The roll of the conference at the close of the ses- 
si on contained the names of fifty-six members in full eounection, 
and twenty-four probationers. , In the Church at large there 
W€^re 2,73t- in full connection, H8S probationers, and fifty -five 
local preachers. There were sixty chureheSj valned at $145,550^ 
forty-one ]:)ars5onagcs, valued at $34,365, seventj' -three Sunday- 
schools, fi24 officers and teachers, 3,185 scholars. The missionary 
money eontrilntted from the charges was $1^279, to which should 
be added the ainiiversary meeting and other contributions, $534. 
Conference claimants had $750, professedly from forty charges, 
hut as thirty-three of these reported one dollar each, it is almost 
certain that these dollars never came from a place more remote 
than preacher's pockets. It was quit« a custom for preachers 
who had failed, to take a collection to pay a self-imposed fine 
of one dollar for their neglect Collected for Tracts S5'3, for 
Bible Society $40,30, and for Sunday-school Union $56.60. The 
amount appropriated for missions in the conference was $9^025 
to the English work» and $3,548.35 to the German, 

There were eighty pastoral appointments this year. The 
North side of the Bay was made into a district, with E. Bannister 
in charge. This was the beginning of the Petahima District, 
The Stockton District ^vns forined, with I. Owen in charge, 
Amador and Calaveras Counties were left for a few years on 
the Sacramento District. This was in charge A. Bland, S. D. 
Simon ds was on the Mary svi lie District. N. Eeasoner was in 
charge of the Mt. Shasta District, from which the Coast had been 
taken, and placed with the Petaluma District, 

Among the new names now found on the roll of the con- 
ference, the first place is due to Jessee T. Peck. He had been 
celebrated as a preacher and writer before he came to the Coast. 
Expectation was high. That was a misfortune. He was \in- 
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doubtecUy a gr^at preacher, but his labored style did not take 
with the people of California as mueh ae had been expected 
Still he was useful in building np the chiirehes he servedj and 
filled the office of presiding elder with much good judgment. 
For about eight years his influence was equal to any other in the 
Methodist Church in the State. In 1866, he returned to New 
York, and thereafter his history belongs to the whole Church. 

John Ma clay was a brother of Charles and William, He had 
been a member of the Baltimore Conference, which body he 
joined in 1842. He joined the California Conference on a cer- 
tificate of location. A tall* spare man, of fair preaching ability, 
though not equal to his brothers. He was a good man, hut easily 
discouraged. He remained in the conference four years, and 
then located. He settled in the Santa Clara Valley, where h** 
died some years later, 

J. M. Hinman had been a snpply a year before he joined the 
conference on his certificate nf location. He was born in Re<l- 
field, Oswego County, Xew York, Jannar}^ 12, 1813. His par- 
ents were Christians, and at the age of fourteen he was converted 
and joined the Church. When a young man he went West and 
prepared a home for his parents in the State of Illinois. In 
1845 he united with the Rock Hiver Conference on trial. In 
1852 he located, and the next year came to Califomia, In lS4t, 
he was mnrried to Miss Betsey Burlingame, a sister of the man 
whose relation to the Chinese Treaty has given him a permanent 
place in the histor}^ of his country. In 1865, he took a eu per- 
il umerar}^ relation, which he held for three years, and was then 
made effective- In 1877, he retired permanently from the active 
work J being supernumerary for two years, when he was superan- 
nuated. He died on the 4th of June, 1896, 

Charles A. E. Hertlel was a German, who eame to work 
among the people of his own congregations. He took a super- 
numerary relation in 1880, but was made effective in 1882, He 
withdrew from the eonfen^nce in 1884, 

Considering now the eleven probationers received at this con- 
ference, let us first note some items of W. B. May, He was a 
fine appearing man, with a pleasant voice, and engaging manner. 
He had practiced medicine, and wag also a well-qualified business 
man. He located in IH^il. In the Fall of 18G3 he accepted 
the position of agent of the ruiversity of the Pacific. In the in- 
terests of that institution he reached Virginia City not long 
after the writer had entered npon his pastorate in that place. 
He put up at the International Hotel, and was offered the pO€t 
of clerk and book-keeper at a ver}* good salary. He sold hie horse 
and buggy, by which he and his wife had come to the Cit)% tak- 
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ing his pay, at a high figure^ in mining stock. A few weeks later 

tthe pastor called in to have a little chat with him on a Monday 
mormng, when he was greeted with the following declaration, 
^*I have telegraphed ten thousand dollars this morning to the 
Bank of California, and I coidd sell the balance of my stock for 
enough to nMike it ag much more* Pretty good for a month^s 
work, is it not ? " 

Robeit Kellan w^as duly received into full connection in 1860. 
He remained in the work until 1864 when, from some indis- 
cretion unknown to the writer, he was deposed from the ministry. 
The only instance in which such a penalty has ever been imposed 
hy action of this conference. 

Nine years after making history with his Blue Tent in San 
Francisco, Asa White was admitted a probationer in the Cali- 
fornia Conference, He was well advanced in years at the time, 
§and only did eight years of w^ork. In 1866 he was set aside on 
account of ill health, and November 8^ 1873j he died. He wag 
a native of Middlebury, Vermont^ converted at the age of fifteen 
years, moved into Illinois early in life, where he began preaching 
at the age of twenty. 

George W. Heath was an elderly man who had already done 

I some w^ork as a supply. He had a good, honest face, and was no 
doubt a faithful Christian, but poorly prepared for the ministr}% 
especially in a land like this. He was discontinued in 1860. 

Warren Nims was a useful layman before be became a 
preacher. He and his wife are remembered with great love 
wherever they have lived and worked. His brethren said of him 
w^hen he w^as gone from them, ^^ Brother Nims was eminently a 

I church-extension preacher, loving that branch of work, and la- 
horing to that end with undailnted courage and unflagging zeal. 
Opening up new fields, building new parsonages^ houses of wor- 
ship, and paying off old debts, seemed to be his peculiar work, 
and it was well done in every particular/^ He was fond of 
quoting the words he took for his motto in life, " Whatsoever 
thy hands find to do, do it with thy might." Four new 
churches and six new parsonages were the monuments of his 
untiring zeaL How many he made over, and made better^ de- 

tpends on the number he occupied. He was sent to Nevada at the 
time the conference was formed, and in that hard field he spent 
his life. He was never absent from a single session, and during 
its whole historj^ he was its faithful and efficient secretary. When 
Nevada was made a mission, he became a member in his old 
conference, hut continued in the same field, working with might 
until he could work no longer. He only returned to California 
io die. He passed to his mueh-desenred rest August 20^ 1883, 
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aged sixty-seven years. He was a native of Fort Ann, Washing- 
tan Countyj New York, was converted at thfi age of sijtteeB, and 
came to California in 1849, 

SamiK'l Fairchild was dropped from the list in 1859, 

We turn to a dark subject when we introduce the name of 
John Wesley Eicks. How many times he has been converted^ 
and how many times he has backsUden, the writer would not 
dare to say. He can only vouch for three of these remarkable 
transformations, remarkable alike for the greatness of the 
change and the extreme ease with which he can bring it about 
when he wants to do it. He was professedly converted at a 
camp-meeting near Santa Kofia, in the Summer of 1857, His 
education was good and his command of language excellent. Ho 
had been b very successful foot raccr^ and fortunes had been woo 
and lost on his racing. The writer heard his first relation of ex- 
perience, which was remarkable for its extemporized eloquence. 
Some thought him inspired. Hides must have been terribly 
stretched, if not ruthlessly broken, in his case, for within a few 
months — c^ertainly less than six — he was a licensed preacher and 
supplying a work. In 1858 he was adrnitt-ed on probation, and 
in abotit one year he was in jail ! Somewhere in the middle of 
the seventies he became a temperance leeturerj then a Baptist 
preacher, then in the House of Correction at San Fran ci sen! 
He has Iteen the worst contidenee-man the writer ever heard of^ 
though the last time we met he gave the most emphatic assur- 
ance that be had at last been really and soundly converted. 

Philetus Grove was a large, well-formed man, of appamtly 
Tobnst health, giving promise of many years for the Master. He 
wrought faithfully for eleven years, and then, after six days of 
raging fever, he passed to his reward. And this is what hi? 
brethren said of him ; ^' Brother (J rove was of a meek and qujifi 
gpirit, and had a great and generous heart. He won friendft 
wherever be went, and seemed ambitious only to win men to 
Christ. No man among us was ever more entirely fret* from all 
affectation in the pulpit. His excellence in this respect consisted 
jn his simplicity. A few hours before his death he said to the 
physician, "Doctor, a great crisis is at hand ; a few moments mdn* 
will decide my case, but whichever way it terminates, it will be 
all right; 1 shall Ik? satisfied/ Then in a whisper, he said^ * Th« 
Lord is my shepherd, 1 shall not want ; * and thus the good mail 
pasaed away.'* He died at Woodland, December 30, 1869, at the 
age of fortj'-two. 

William F. Nelson remained on probation until 1861, and 
was then discontinued* 

Galen A. Pierce was a man of excellent abilities, coupled wiiit 
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*a very affable disposition. He did several years of valuable work. 
He married Miss Olinger, an exeelient youog lady of Wat&on- 
ville. He located in 1S69. In 1S[^7, he waa residing in San 
Jose, and holding the position of a located elder in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

Joel Bumell was received into ftill connection in 1860, but 
located in 1867. 

Among the new fields of this year we notice first, Eedwood 
City, the County Seat of San Mateo County. True it was only 
to be supplied, and it is probable that nothing was done for two 
years after, when San lilateo is found in the list of appointmentg. 
The next year somebody reported seventeen members, and the 
receipt of $150 from the charge, and $100 from the missioiiary 
society. Of course it is impossible to tell where these members 
were, but in 1864 Redwood City appears again, and again is left 
io he supplied. This year and the next we know that 0. B. 
Bowman was at work on this charge. He organizer! a church of 
a dozen members, and huilt a church 23 x 43. Mr. Bowman then 
returned to Iowa, and G. W. Henning followed him. He re- 
ported only five members, a Rnnday-school of thirty scholars, 
Jinrl a church valued at $1,000. In 186fi, W, S. Corwin. In 
1867 J it was left to he supplied, and at the next conference re- 
ported '^not supplied/^ In 18GS, J. W. Hrnes, and he reported 
nothing. In 1869, A. C. Hazzard. He remained two years, and 
then the place was left out of the appoiutmentF5. hut San Mateo 
IS there, with T. B. Hopkins as a supply. In 1872 there is but 
one item reported of this circuit: it is $14 raised for missions. 
Tt \Bj known, however, that Mr. Hopkins had held services with 
some regularity at Mayfield. In 1872, P. G. Buchanan. The 
church formerly built at Eedwood must have been lost to 
the churchy for this year Buchanan built a church there. 
He reported two churches, valued at $4.^00. He had re- 
eeived $400 on salary. In 1873, T. B, Hopkins was again 
appointed pastor, having both Mayfield and Eedwood in his 
charge. In 1874, S. C. Elliott. "^ In 1875, the work was 
divided, and J. Burns was at Bed wood. In 1876, J. J. 
Cleveland; in 1877, W. M. Woodward; in 1S7S, G. H. 
McCracken; in 1881^ Seneca Jones; in 1883, Mayfield is 
separate, and F. E. McCulhun waB in charge; in 1886 they are 
supplied by J. B. Futter; in 1890, M. Y. Donaldson supplied 
it; in 1891, J. E. Watson; in 1894, 0. M. Hester; in 1896, E, B. 
Winning, and in 1897, 0. M. Hester again. Members, thirty- 
five; probationers, three; scholars in Sunday-school, eighty; one 
♦church valued at $2,700, one parsonage valued at 3&l,2od, paid 
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tlie paator $600^ presiding elder $30, bishops $5, and raised for 
miesioDgj $26. 

No eifort was made to introduce Methodism into Monterey* 
until the time that A, Higbie was in Santa Cruz, He held 
serviees there once a month. In 1858, it was, with the Salinas 
Plains, made into a separate charge. There was little, in a gen- 
eral, way to invite Methodist eifort to the old Capitol of Califor- 
nia. Few protestanta were found there, and they were well-nigh 
inaccegBible to church influences. David Jacks, a Scotchman, 
who had by industry, enterprise, and eeonomyj amassed quite a 
fortune, was able and willing to pay well for regular services at 
Monterey, and C, V. Anthony was appointed. It was an after- 
consideration that Wat son vi He was added to the charge and the 
pastor permitted to reside there, This gave one eeryice to Mon- 
terey once in two weeks. The pastor preached in the old Coltou 
Hall, then in use as the Court House of Monterey County, at 
eleven o'clock in the morning, and then rode to the Salinas Val- 
]?}% tn a place not far from the railroad bridge that now spans 
the Balinas Eiver, where services were held at four o'clock in the* 
afternoon. The building used was a deserted dwelling, w^hich 
had been for some time in use qs a school -house. Mr* Jack*§ 
did better than he had promised, but at the end of the year he 
was the only member of the Church we had in Monterey. There 
were several members, however, in the vallev* In 1859, W. N. 
Bmith; in 18fi0, W, Gafl'ney; in 1862, W. Nims; in 18H3, A. 
C. MeBmigall ; in 1804, it is not mentioned among the appoint- 
ments; in 1865, J. Daniel; in 1866, it was united with the Sa- 
linas VaOey, and W. Gaffney was in charge; in 1868, A, L. S. 
Bateman; in 1870, A. Coplin; in 1871, it was left out of the ap- 
pointments: in 1872, J. H. W}^he, Jr.^ for a part of the jmrz 
in 1873, Salinas became a separate charge, and A, P, Hendrm 
was at Monterey; in 1874, T. B. Hopkins; in 1875, L J, Boas; 
in lB7(i, an eifort was made to revive the old circuit system, and 
the lower part of Salinas YaHey was added to Monterey, and W. 
Gaffney was placed in charge. For two years after this the 
charge was left to be supplied, and then dropped from the liat 
of appointments. Meantime Mr. Jacks had returned to the 
Presbj^erian Church, the Pacific Grove Retreat had sprung mti> 
existence, and all attempts to do anything for Methodism ii» 
Monterey was abandoned, 

French Camp is a village near Lathrop, an the railroad. Tl 
had Iveen an appointment on the circuit for some time before 
this. A. Maclay supplied it in 1858. It was supplied in 185!*,. 
perhaps by the same party. In 1S60, W. C, Curry, The pkee 
WIS not then deserted, but bef^ame an appointment on dreuits 
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bearing other names. It has been of late years on the Atlanta 
<!harge. When the writer was aeeustomed to yiait it in the eight- 
iesj we had a small ehurch, a small Sunday-gchoolj and a few 
niemberB. 

Fenn Valley appears on the Marysville DistTictj with J. H. 
Maddux, pastor. From 1860 to 18fi4, it was with Timbuctoo* 
Then Bear Valley takes its plaee, and Penn Valley is seen no 
more. 

Tehama was on the Mt Shasta District^ with T. Cayton in 
charge. In 1Bd9 it was supplied by a person unknown to the 
minutes. In 1860 it had six lyiemherej but nothing elm re- 
ported. That year it was Tehama and Stony Creek, left to be 
supplied. The same entry will s^uffice for the two following 
year?. In 1863, it was Tehama and Prineeton, &till left to be 
supplied. In 1864, it was Princeton and Tehama on the Marys- 
rille District, waiting for a supply. In 1865, it was dropped. 

Ukiah was a charge evolved from the great Eussian River 
Cirrnit, though it is not known whether there were services held 
there previnus to 1S58. That year a missionary appropriation 
of $100 was made, and the charge supplied by some person un- 
known. This was true of the next year also. In 1860, A. White. 
He reported quite a circuit, having seventy-eight communicants, 
four Sunday-schools, and eighty scholars. In 1861, J, D. Bul- 
lock; in 1863, N, B. Clark; in* 1863, it was left to be supplied. 
Up to this point Ukiah had been a part of a large circuit, but 
now it was cut down to much smaller dimensions. In 1864, it 
had but one Sunday-school, and forty scholars. The member- 
ship showg considerable growth ; there were eighty-seven com- 
municants. That year Y. Eightmeyer was pastor. In 1865, W, 
S. Bryant; in 1866, W. Gordon; in 1867, J, L, Broadus, a sup- 
ply; in IS fI8, J. Baldwin. He reported in the AdvQcaiB having 
finished a church rluring the year. In 18 69-, Potter's Valley was 
added. H. C. Tallman in charge. In 1871, J. McKelvey.'^ The 
next year it stands alone. In 1873, Ukiah becomes the Capitol 
of a district, with W, S. Turner, P. E. and T. Chi vers, preacher, 
in charge. In 1874, Anderson Valley was added to the name^ 
in place of Potter Vallev, and it was left to be supplied. In 
1875, B. F. Taylor; in 1876, J, E. Wickes; in 1877, J. L. Bur- 
chard; in 1878, J. W. Bluett; in 1880, H. C. Tallman; in 1883, 
J. L. BuTchard. In 1 885, Mr. Bur chard reports a church valued 
at $4,500, a great improvement on all previous reports of Church 
property. In 1886, J. J. Martin; in 1889, W, B. Priddy; iit 
18D2, J. W. Bryant; in 1896, E. E. Dodge; in 1897, H. J. Win- 
sor. Members, 130; probationers, four; scholars in Snnday- 
ficliool, eighty-three; one church valued at $3,000j one parsonage 
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valued afc $1,500, paid postor $950, presiding elder $45, bbhops 

^$8, and raised for miBsions, $1?, 

The lirnt we know of Metliodiiim in Dutch Flat, G- B. Hinkle* 
who had been sent the year before to American Valley, reported 
having I>een there half a year, and left twenty- five eoniuiuni- 

'cantg, a parsonage worth $^5, a Sunday-school having thirty 
BcholarB, and had received $150 in salary, H, Van Gundy fol- 
lowed him. J. J Cleveland in 1859. f. H. McGrath in 'i860. 
He reported a church worth $3^500. Meantime the parsonage 
had grown to be worth $?00, ,L H. Maddux in 1861, C. H. 
l^ortlnip in 1863, N. R. Peck in 1865, P. Y. Cool in 1B66. In 
1807, it was placed in the Saeromento District, instead of liie 
Marysville, wlierc it had been founri before. A. €. Hn^xard hi 

•charge. C. A. E. Hertel in 1868. In 18^9, it was placed with 
Gold Enn, and left to be supplied . Tn 1870, it was supplied by 
A, J. Scott — ^perhaps 'Mr, Scott was there the year before^ per- 
haps he was there the year following, for the minutes say it wjis 
left to be supplied. G. D. Piniico in 1872. L B. Pish in 1875, 
whejT it was again on the Mary^ville 13 i strict. E, H, King in 
1877* Gold llun was now dropped from the name of the charge. 
J. iL Harris in 1880. In 188'3, it was supplied, by whom, is n^t 
known to the writer. In 1883, it was with Colfax, and^ W, >L 
Wodwnrd was postor. S, C, Elliott in 1884, E. Smith in 1885. 
From this time it was not mentioned until 1800, though it wn?^ 
110 donbt, a part of the Colfa^[ charge. That year it was alonL% 
with 1). F. KnfM in charge. The next year it was placed again 
on the Colfax Circuit, with J. E. Wright in charge. Tn 18y4» 
it was by itstdf, E. &:^mith in charge, L, Ewing in 1895. W, S, 
Withrow supplied it in 1896. W* E. Golding supplied it in 18^7. 
Meml>ers, fifteen: probationere, two; scholars in Sunday-school, 

1 thirty-five; two churches valued at $3,500, one parsonage valued 

-^t $150, paid pastor $505, presiding elder $45, bishops $2, and 
rained for missions, $7. 

Mendocino appears for the first time, with J. Burnell in 

•charge. It does not again appear until 1864, when it wai I^ft 
to be swpplied, and no report made of it This was true of the 
next two years. In 1867, W. Gordon. In 1868, supplied by tl, 
L* BroaduB, He reported thirteen communicants, but notbin^ 
else except a salary of $738. He remained three years, when the 

; appointment was dropped from the list, 

Napa A^idley now appears as a charge distinct from the city* 
Indeed, the valley was oc^cupied earlier than the city. During 
the pastorate of E. A. Hazen. November 13, 1853, a church was 

dedicated by M. C, Briggs. It was in the Kellogg neighborhood, 

isnd took the name of the White Church. It still stands, thon^ 
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alas for human mutations, it is now a barn ! A supply was on. 
this work in 1859, and the Advocate reports a church 22x32, 
dedicated that year, but does not give the place where it stood. 
In 1860, W. Jacobs was pastor. There were then 162 commimi- 
cants, two Sunday-schools, having in both, forty scholars, and 
two churches valued at $1,500. In 1861, it was supplied by I. 
Lassiter; in 1862, W. S. Corwin; in 1864, left to be supplied; in 
1865, J. J. Cleveland; in 1866, P. Grove; in 1867, H. C. Tall- 
man; in 1869, S. Kinsey; in 1870, it was supplied by H. Hazel; 
in 1872, it was called Napa Circuit, and was supplied by John 
Sandercock; in 1874, P. 6. Buchanan; inl875, W. J. Maclay; 
in 1876, it was not supplied, so far as kno^-n; in 1878, it was 
called Xapa Circuit, and was left to be supplied. This remained 
its status until 1884, when IN'apa and Sonoma were together, 
with E. H. King in charge. In 1886, it was alone, and supplied 
by J. L. Sandercock; in 1887, S. C. Elliott; in 1890, it was sup- 
plied by L. K. Woodward. This is its last appearance. 

Clear Lake comes in sight, with J. Corwin playing the usual 
role of scout. It has been a hard field, but we shall get some 
history out it further on. 

This year Eel River is named as a circuit. It is in the Hum- 
boldt region, and has given rise to two or more appointments 
in more recent times. This year J. Bumel was pastor. In 1859, 
it was supplied by some one unknown. In 1860, W. S. Corwin. 
He reported thirty-eight communicants, a Sunday-school of 
eighteen scholars, and a parsonage valued at $700. In 1861, 
W. B. Priddy. In 1862, B. W. Eusk and W. J. White. The 
first named was returned the second year. In 1864, "J. Baldwin; 
in 1865, supplied by A. B. Spooner; in 1866, A. Taylor; in 1867, 
E. May: in 1868, J. McKelvey; in 1869, Femdale, which for 
some time had been a separate charge, was again added. In 
1871, Eel Eiver disappears from the list. The charges into 
which it had become divided will be considered when we come to 
them. 

La Porte was a charge among the Sierras in theMarysville 
District, to which G. A. Pierce was sent in 1858. He reported 
tw^enty-four communicants, thirty scholars in Sunday-school, 
and R church worth $2,800. In 1860, J. Dickinson; m 1861, 
J. J. Cleveland ; in 1863, it was with Howland Flat, E. W. Wil- 
liamson in charge; in 1865, T. Chivers; in 1867, S. H. Todd; 
in 1868, it was supplied by G. G. Walter; in 1869, it stands 
alone, and was left to be supplied; in 1870, it was supplied by 
Thomas Ijewis; in 1872, it was supplied by S. A. Eedding; in 
1873, J. W. Bluet; in 1874, it was left to be supplied. This 
was also its status in 1875, and for three years following. The 
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monotony is varied in 1879, by a change of name, as it was then 
called La Porte and Strawberry, but left to be supplied. In 
1880, it was added to Downieville. The next year it does not 
appear by name, nor does it ever appear again until 1895, when 
La Porte was supplied by 6. C. Gahan. There was no report of 
it the next year, nor any other mention of it. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



The 5«vetith Conference. 

This conference was held in Petaluma. It was Bishop 
Baker^s second, and, as it proved to be, his last visit to the Coast, 
J, B, Hill was secretar5^ There were fifty-nine raemberg on the 
roll at the close of the session, and twenty-three probationers. 
A reasonable growth had been made in the membership of the 
Church. There were 3,247 members in full connection, 671 pro- 
bationers, seventy-six local preachers^ ninety Sunday-schoolSj 
and 3,917 scholars of all grades. There were sixty-eight 
churcheSj valued at $1634 70, and forty parsonages, valued at 
840.575. On the subject of benevolences there had been 8ome 
growth. Collected for missions, $3,175,26, for conference claim- 
ants $148.12. 

The district work was arranged as follows: San Francisco, 
M. C. Briggs; Stockton, H. 0, Benson; Marysville, L B. Fish; 
Sacramento, A. Bland; Mt. Shasta, K". Reasoner;, Humboldt 
Bay, W, Morrow; Fetalunia, J. E. Tansey; German, A. Kelner. 
There were ninei^-six pastoral charges. 

Joseph W. Hines came to us this year from Oregon, He 
18 a brother of H. K. Hines^ one of the best-known ministers of 
the great Northwest, and the historian of the Church in that 
region. Also a brother of Gustavus Hines, author of " Wild 
Life in Oregon. '^ He had joined the Genesee Conference in 
1846, whence he went to Oregon a few years before coming to 
California, He took a supernumerary relation to our conference 
in 1871, was made effective in 1874, and took a location in 1875. 

David Tnthill was a native of the city of IsTew York, and was 
educated in the full college course in that city. He joined the 
Kew York East Conference in 1858, and was sent on mission 
work to Arizona, He traveled the whole length of that territory 
on horse-baek, stopping for a while in Tueson, then coming on 
to Los Angeles, where he labored until the conference of I860. 
He married an excellent lady, Miss Taylor, of San Francisco, 
and in 1869 he retired from actiire work in the ministry, hi 
1880 be represented the laymen in the General Conference. Ho 
died in Oregon several years ago. 
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C* H. Law ton was a man of most excellent spirit. He w^s 
also a faithful pastor. His Avife was of delicate healthy but of 
beautiful eliaracten She was a niece of Bishop Simpson. Mr, 
Lawton was born in Ohio, September, 1825, was converted m 
childhood, and joined the Ohio Conference when about twentf 
vearK of age. He afterward belonged to the Cincinnaiti Con- 
fcrenee, and still later to the Iowa. In 1869 he was transferred 
to Ohio, but returned in 1880, taking i|p his work in the South- 
ern Conference. He died in Santa Paula a few years ago, 

There were nine probationers received at this conference. It 
will he obgerved that as transfers diminished in numbers, pro- 
bationers increased. The novelty of early times had worn oEy 
the field was a hard one, and yet it was white to the harvest. 

Noah Burton was not a scholar, nor a great preacher. He 
was a very plain, simple-minded man, but he was a very devout 
and earnest Christian, He was bcmi in Englaml, where he lived 
nnfil about twenty -four years old. He was made supernumerarv 
in 1B80, and the next year he was superanuualed. He died Janu- 
ar>^ 11, 1882. The greatest work of his life was among the pris- 
oners at San Quentin. When no provision was being made for 
their religions instruction by the State, he went among them, 
preaching to them, prayed with them, and lerl them to Christ* 
The writct heard a prisoner, under life sentence, say* "We all 
could kiss the very ground on which Father Burton walks/' 
For several yt.'nrs he was instnunental in having each of this 
fourteen hundred prisoners supplied with a large, we11-flavortHl> 
and juicy apple at Christian tune^ to remind them that they 
were not altogether forgotten* The last Sunday of his life he 
preached to them. Feeling certain that his end was approarli* 
ing, he said to hi^ wife» " I must go once more and see the boys, 
and nnce nrorc tell them of JesuF/' The journey was not a lon^ 
one, hut i1 wns too nnich for him. He was not able to stand, so 
he sat down and told them for the last time the old story of 
Jesus nnd His lnvL% He was the guest of Dr, N, J, Bird, then 
Tt*sitlent-pbysieian. When told that his time was short, he in- 
sisted on being taken to the prison hospital, Dr, and Mrs. Bird 
were very unwilling to al!ow it, but he would take no refusal. 
He wanted to die within the walls of the institution where he- 
had been so greatly blessed in preaching. On the rooming of hia 
death the doctor said to him. '* Brother Burton, in a few hours 
you will go to heaven." He joyfully answered. " yes, bless the 
Ijord, I*m all right/' He soon went into the presence of Him 
who wiid, " Well done^ good and faithful sen^ant, I was in prisoa 
and thou didst visit me/' 
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T. A. Talleyrand was received into full connection in 1861, 
:and located in 1863. 

John D. En Hock was received into full connection in 1861, 
ordained elder in 1863, and that year appointed to Sierra Yalley, 
ifithin the bonnds of the Xevada Conference. 

Thomas H. McGrath was a native of Ireland, but of Scottiih 
blood. He wag on a ship-of-war a few years^ and when first seen 
by the writer had many sailor ways. He was witty^ full of fun, 
^and couJd immitate anybody to perfection. But alas^ he was dis- 
sipated. He conld always get all the liqnor he wanted by being 
a bar-room buffoon. In this character he drifted into California. 
One night he personated a preacher^ making great sport for his 
companions by preaching a sermon, closing with the announce- 
ment that he would preach again on the next evening, provi- 
dence permitting. Providence did not permit, McGrath, when 
he had i^obered up a little, concluded he had gone too far. The 
consciousness that he had ridiculed religion cut him to the heart. 
All day he was in an agony. With all sobriety he met his" com- 
panions the next nighty only to tell them that he had made up 
liis mind to be a Christian. He showed them a total abstinence 
pledge which he had signed, and which he induced others to 
sign. He Joined the Church » and in due time was licensed to 
preach. He made application to join the conference in 185S, 
but so much opposition arose from his coarse and untidy ways, 
that the presiding elder asked permission to withdraw the recom- 
mendation , which was readily granted. It was the best thing 
that could well have happened to him. He afterward said as 
much to the writer. The elder gave him an appointment, and 
"he set himself to hard study. He studied manners as well as 
theology^ and the next year came up \iith an application from 
the church he had served, and not a word was spoken against 
his admission. There is no question of the sincerity of the maT;i 
or the genuineness of his conversion. Had he always remained 
in associations favorable to his Christian life, he might have been 
a grand success in the ministry. He went to Nevada, a hard 
^laee at best. He was popular, and that becjime a snare. He 
went to the territorial Legislature as Chaplain, be went to the 
State Legislature as a membefj he went to the General Confer- 
ence as a representative to that body, he was presiding elder, he 
went to Virginia City, and that closed his career as a Methodist 
preacher. His theology^ went wrong, and so did his life. He 
was given the option of a trial or withdrawal, and he chose the 
latter and left the Church. For a time he tried to make a sen- 
^sation by lecturing on infidelity. Things went from bad lo 
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woTBe, until one day in a drunken fit of frenzy be sent a piBtol 
ball through his head. 

Ira P. Hale, J. B, Hartsough, Z. B. Ellsworth, J. W. Leach, 
and John Baldwin, were diBContinued at the end of one year* 
Of the first the writer knows nothing. Of J. B. Hart^ough, it 
can be said that he lived a faithful Christian life, and was a use- 
ful local preacher until his death, which occurred JaiL 31, 1809, 
when he was eighty-eight years old. He was a native of Detroit, 
Michigan. He supplied several charges from time to time with 
much acceptahility. He waf^ a member of the State Legislature 
in 1863. and helped in promoting the cause of the Union ia 
those stormy days. Of Mr* Ellsworth, nothing more is known. 
J. W. Leach afterward joined the Southern California Confer- 
ence, where he has made a history that Ixdongs to our brethren 
in that section* John Baldwin was a rare specimen of the genmt 
homo J rough, angular, good naturetl, but not very studious, per- 
haps poorly understood, he could not make a success in a field 
like California* He went to school after this and re-entered tlie 
conference. Several new fields must now be considereH, 

Under the name of Pajaro or Watsonville, a charge in the 
Southeastern part of the County of Santa Cniz has had exis- 
tence from 1S59 to the present time. It had a history hefore it 
appeared as a separate appointment As early as 1853 Bome 
Methodists moved into that section, and Dr* Owen appointed E, 
Antliony to organize them into a church and act as their pastor. 
The ehnrch was formed, and H. G. Blasdcl was appoint4?d the 
first-class leader* Anthony did not long remain in charge, ast his 
business interests at Santa Cruz prevented his giving it such 
labor as wonld make it a success. The Church South began gooii 
after, and had the larger following. But the society was never 
given up, the pastors of Santa Cruz giving it such attention us 
they could. In 1858, it was made a part of the Santa Clara Cir- 
cuit, which gave so much dissatisfaction that a change was made, 
and it was added to Monterey, and the pastor resided at Watson- 
ville* That year a parsonage was built near the church, whicli» 
though cheap, answered the purpose for several years. Th« 
church itself was a cheap stnicturc, which had been eificted in 
1853, or 1854* The plan of the work in 1858 was to preach on 
each alternate Sabbath, morning and evening at Watsonville, 
and at three o clock of the same day at a place now called Green 
Valley, in a school -house among quite a numher of Methodiit 
fumilies. During the week following a service was given in Mon- 
terey Cminty. about four miles from Watsonville, where we ilaa 
had several Methodist families. Thus Wateonviik was being 
prepared for a pastor* 
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E. A. Hazen was the first man sent to the place whose labors 
were conficed to the valley. In 1860, he reported fifty communi- 
cantSj with two S un day- school b and forty scholars. That year 
the name of the charge was changed to Watson v ill e^ and G. A, 
Pierce was pastor. In 1863, R, W, Williamson. During this 
pastorate the old cluirch was disposed of and the building erected 
by the Church South was bought. The latter-named Church 
withdrew from the fiekL This gave the society a church worth 
more than twice their former building. It was afterward moved 
to the corner of Fourth and Roderiques Streets, where it is now 
standing, though no longer used as a church. The old parsonage, 
built in ] 859, but greatly altered over, stands to the rear of the 
church, the residence of Wm. Gummow, formerly of MarysviUe* 
In 1863j it was left to he supplied, and was supplied, but by 
whom is not now known. In 18(j4, »L Pettit; in 1865, P. Y. Cool; 
in 1866, A, Coplin ; in nm, J. B. Fish ; in 1870, E. M. H. Flem- 
ming ; in 1871, A, K. Crawford ; in 1872, A. Bland, and in 1873, 
J. E. Wickeg, A new church was well under way when Wickes 
arrived. A lot had been bought on the corner of Third and 
Roderiquen Streets, and a church costing about $6,000, erected^ 
thereon. It was dedicated by C, Y. Anthony, January 11, 1874, 
and is the building in present iisc. In 1876, E. E. Dodge; in 
1877, W. McPhcters; in 1878, D, Deal; in 1880, J. E, Wickes; 
in 1881, A. S. Gibbons: in 1884, E. A. Hazen; in 1885, C, S, 
Haswell : in 1888, X W. Br^^ant ; in 1890, A. J, Kelson; in 1891, 
W. M. Woodward; in leSS/G. 0. A^h, and in 1806, C, E. Pettis. 
His pastorate more than closes the period of this history. Mem- 
bers, 108 ; prohationers, ten ; local preacher, one ; scholars in 
Sunday-school, 124; paid pastor $1^000, presiding elder $50, 
bishops $6, raised for missions $20, two churches, one at Corali- 
toa, the two valued at $8,500, and one parsonage valued at 
$1,500. 

Of the men who have taken a leading part in work at Wat- 
EOnville, C, K. Ercanbrack has already been spoken of in the 
chapter on church enterprises. Not legs than he in usefullnesa 
was Daniel Tnttle, His name really belongs to the list of church 
pioneers, as he came to California a Methodist in 1852, settling 
first in the Sacramento Valley, but moving to the Pajaro Valley 
in 1854, where he remained until his death. He was bom June 
23d, 1823, in Richland County, Ohio, married Miss Mary Ann 
Pardee in Iowa, June 25th,. 1844* He was converted and 
joined the Methodist Episcopal Church in his boyhood, and 
remained faithful to his first love to the end, which came to 
him in Watson ville, May 31st, 1894. A thoroughly good man, 
t>ossessing rare good sense, genefoi« with his means, and a-. 
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benediction to the Church always. His faithful wife* and the 
mother of <l large family of prosperous children, preceded him 
to the better world. She was the daugtiter of an itinerant 
preacher who died at her home in California in 1854. Her 
mother, a woman well known in the Church at \Vat«onvilIe, 
was also the sister of an itinerant minister. Mr. Tixtle was a 
member of the convention that framed the constitution irf Cal- 
ifornia now in force. 

The Church in Gilroy w*as organized by I. Owen, \vlio was 
at the time in charge of the Santa Clara Circuit, with W. 
Gaffney as an assistant- This organization was effected in 
Septemher, 1857, and consisted of 13 members. It is not quite 
certain whether the first church was erected during the year 
of the org^anization, or the year preceedingf. It was a small 
structure, costing about $800. Within a year or two of the 
organization a parsonage w^as built at a cost of about $700, It 
was severed from the Santa Clara Circuit in 1859, and W. 
Gafftiey was appointed the first pastor. In i860. T. Cay ton. 
In 1861, W. iXims. The charge then included San Juan, a re- 
lation thrt continued for a few years. In 1862, H. \'an Gundy. 
In 1863 it was supplied by H. H, Dougherty. This w^as a 
young man of fine appearance and excellent abihties. A grad- 
uate of the University at Santa Clara- In 1866, \. Burton, 
In 1868* J. W. Stump. In 1869, A. K. Crawford. During this 
pastorate the Sunday-school was organized as a denomina- 
tional school. In 1870. D. A. Dry den. During this pastorate 
the present cinirch edifice was erected at a cost of about $8*ooa. 
The old church was sold to the Church South. In 1873, S. C 
Etliott. In 1874. T. C. George. During the first year of tliis 
pastorate, a debt amounting to about $1,300, was paid in full. 
In 1876, H, D. Hunter. In J 877, J. A. Brunen This change 
prodticed friction. Bruner soon left the charge. He was fully 
justified for so doing at the next conference. In 1878, J. W. 
Bryant. The Church was in such a demoralized condition 
that nothing but patience and wise action could save it. The 
right man was in the place, and at tlie end of three years he 
left it with 54 communicants, and a Sunday-€chool of 60 
scholars. In 1881, W. Peck. His work was crowned with a 
f^racious revival, which added about 30 members to the 
Church. A parsonage was bought and fitted up for the pas- 
tor. The Church was greatly improved. He left 86 menibefs 
and 134 in the Sunday- school In 1884, W, S, Urmy, He 
succeeded in settling an old land title question at a cost of 
$200. In 1886, M, D, Buck. In 1887, C. G. Mihies. AM 
now the old parsonage was sold, and a nice new one built al 
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an expense of $i,yoo. In 1889^ R- E. Wenk. Tn 1893, W. D. 
Crabb. Thi-s pastorate closes this historical period. Members 
116, probationers 12, scholars in Sunday-school 104, one 
church valued at $4,000, one parsonag^e valued at $2,000, paid 
pastor $900, presiding elder $50, bishops $6, rai-sed for mis- 
sions $26, 

Staples' ranch covered a large reg'ion of valuable farming 
land in and about Lockeford. He and his family were valu- 
able "Supporters of the Church. A society was formed at his 
house as long ago as when Mr. Sheldon was on the Calaveras 
Circuit. Harmony Grove, a beautifully shaded spot about two 
miles west of Lockeford, Mr. Staples gave to the Church. It 
was large enough for camp- meeting purposes. In this grove 
a brick church ant! a frame parsonage were built, and thi-^, up 
to 1883, was w^liere the Lockeford clrarge had it;^ '^iervices. In 
i860, A. L. S. Bateman. In 1S61 the name was changed to 
Wood bridge, witli C. Anderson in charge. It was still a 
large circuit, as might be seen in the fact that Anderson was 
expected to have an as'aistant. In 1S62, J. H. Miller and J. 
Baldwin. In 1864, J. Daniel. It is probable that his labors 
were confined to Woodbridge, and that the other parts of the 
circuit were embraced in some other charge. In 1866 it was 
supplied by Warren Oliver. In 1867, B. F. Myers. In 1868, 
G, McRae. In 1869, J. W, Bryant, w^ ho had with him the next 
year, J. H. Jones- At this time Mokelumne, now Lodi, be- 
gan to take the interest away fromWoodbridge. The latter 
place was soon abandoned, and the United Brethren estab- 
lished a college there. In 187 1 the work was divided and J. 
H- Jones took Lockeford. In 1873 it was not named in the ap- 
pointments, but was probably a part of the Mokelumne charge. 
In 1873 it was supplied by A, J, Hanson, In 1874 it was sup- 
plied by John Cummins, a superannuated member of one of 
the Eastern conferences. In 1S76. J. Smith. In 1877, G. R, 
Stanley, In 1878, J J. Cleveland.. In 1879,, E. Smith. In i8S^ 
it was supplied by Silas Belknap. He succeeded in building a 
tsmall church in the town of Lockeford. There was some- 
^ friction over this, as it was supposed that it meant the aban- 
donment of the Church in Harmony Grove, and so it did, but 
no doubt, in the long run, to the advantage of the Church on 
the whole work. In 1873, J. R. Wolf. He served one year as 
a supply, being a supernnmerary member of a Nebraska Con- 
ference, and was then regularly transferred. In 1886, W. S., 
Corwin. In 1888, J. E. Wickes. Clements was no%v named 
as a part of the charge. Mr, Wolfe preached there during his 
pastorate, and organized a society. In 1892 still another place- 
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on the narrow gauge railroad was added to the work, and it 
was called Lrockeford and Acampo, with E. B- Wmning in 

■ charge. It afterward assumed the name of Lockford circuit, 

- and in 1894 F. A. McFaull was in charge. In 1896, L. Ewing. 
His pastorate ends the period of our history. Members 85, 

- probationers 3, one local preacher, Sunday-school scholars 95, 
three churches valued at $4,000, one parsonage valued at $1^- 

' 000, paid pastor $643, presiding elder $44, bishops $5, rafsed 
•for missions $13. 

Campo Seco and San Andreas are found in the list of ap- 
pointments, with P. Y. Cool in charge. He reported 30 mem* 
*bers, a Sunday-school of 50 scholars, and they paid the pastor 

- $800. In i860, R. Mulholland. In 1861, I. N. Mark. In 186:2 
it was with Angels Camp. In 1864 Campo Seco is with Cop- 

^ peropolis, with W. C. Curry in charge. The next year Cop- 
-peropolis is with Knights Ferry, and no mention is again 

■ made of Campo Seco. 

Angels Camp has hardly proved itself a camp of angels, 

" though no doubt angelic person-s have resided there. In 1885, 

when the writer spent a few hours in this town, he found the 

church, apparently poorly located, in a state of great dilapi- 

* dation. At that time we had no one there, and could sustain 
no one. It is probable that the church had already been sold 

' for taxes. Few people Uved in the immediate neighborhood* 

" It had been a part of an adjoining circuit some time before the 

appointment of J. W. Ricks in 1859. He did not stay the year 

' out. In i860 it was Angels Camp and San Andreas* with J. 

H. Miller in charge. He reported 52 communicants, two 

Sunday-schools having an aggregate of 120 scholars, and two 

* churches vaUied at $2,000. In 1862 it was Angles Camp and 
Campo Seco» with A. P. Hendon in charge. In 1863, W. C. 

,< Curry. In 1864 it was an appendage of Mokelumne Hill, and 

left to be supplied. In 1865 it was supplied by H. D. Bryant, 

^ In 1866 it does not appear among the appointments, nor does 

' it again appear until 1869, when it had J. Appleton as pastor. 

He reported at the end of the year 27 communicants, one 

■church valued at $400, and two parsonages valued at $600. 

In 1870, T. Beaizley. In 1871 it was left to be supplied, an 

entry that applies equally well for the next three years. In 

1875 it was left out of the list, only to appear again in 1894, 

when a revival of mining interests !ed to its resumption as & 

charge. E. B. Winning was sent. In 1895, J. Young, In 

1896, J. E. Henderson, In 1897, C. H, Wood. There wer« 

; then 14 members; tw^o Sunday-schools having an aggregate of 
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T30 scholars, no church or parsonage, paiH the pastor $687, 
presiding elder $21, raised for missions $21. 

Out of the great Tulare region, long in the list, but poorly 
I supplied, we now come to a charge that has a history. It is 
I Visalia. J. McKelvey was in charge. He reported 1 1 com- 
Imuni cants. In i860 it was called Visalia and Tulare. A plain 
[brick church, with a Masonic hall above it, was dedicated by 
[Dr. Benson, May 25th, 1S61 ; it was probablTva union affair. 
The name does not appear in i86r. It is Visalia alone in 1862^ 
but who was pastor is not known. In 1863, T. Chivers. In 
1865. W. Ga fluey. In 1866 it was Visalia and Clear Creek^ 
with J, Pettit in charge. In 1867 it was Visalia alone, with T, 
P. Williams in charge. In 1868 a church wa« erected at a cost 
of about $4,000. In i86g it was called Visalia and Tule River, 
with N. Burton in charge. The church was so heavily in debt 
thst Mr. Burton had to travel extensively, begging money to- 
save it from being sold. In 1S71 it was supplied by R. Harri- 
son. In 1872, G. G. Walter. In 1873 it was supplied by S. M. 
McKelvey. In 1S74, J. McKelvey and F. H. Horton. In 18751.. 
J. H, Peters. This was the la^t year it reported to the Califor- 
nia Conference. There were then members 121, probationers 
22, local preachers 2, two churches valued together at $3,000, 
one parsonage valued at $500. 

Butte Circuit was a part of the old Feather River Circuit, 
and still later of the Marysville Circuit. It was also called Sut- 
ter County. Its limits changed so often that it would be im- 
possible to trace them. In 1854 a Church was organized at 
South Butte» with Benjamin Howard, a local preacher in 
charge. A year or two later, he» with some others withdrew 
from our Church and organized a Church South. In ]86i a 
large shed was erected among some stately white oaks, and 
called Camp Bethel. Here profitable camp-meetings were 
held for many years thereafter. In i860 the membership was 
small, only 19 in all. That year the work was supplied by C. 
A. Leaman. It is probable that he supplied it the year be- 
fore. In 1861 it was supplied by G. R. Baker. In 1862. J. Bur- 
nelb The membership had increased to about 60. In 1864 it 
was supplied by G. G. Walter. The next year Oroville and 
Chico were with it. In 1866 it was alone, with Walter still in 
charge. In 1867, B. W. Rusk. In 1868 it was called Butte Cir- 
cuit, with H, J, Bland in charge. Dnring this pastorate a par- 
sonage was erected at South Butte. In 1870, W. Gordon. This, 
was changed after conference so that Bland remained an* 
other year. In 1872, T. Chivers, and A. C. Shafer, a supply- 
In 1873 Yuba City was made a separate charge, A. R. Sher— 
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riff was placed on the circuit. Under his labors a revival of un- 
usnal interest occurred, which added some excellent workers, 
who reniahi to this day. In 1875, A. Holbrook. During this 
pa:^toratt\ in 1878, it was resolved to build a church, and a be- 
ginning was made in the work, but it was not completed until 
1881. It was dedicated by Bishop E. O, Haven, May 1st of 

that ye^r. In 1878, A. K. Crawford. In 1879, E. facka. In 
188 1 R. E. Wenk. In 1884, T. B. Hopkins. In 1887 a town was 
laid out where the church stood, and called Sutter City* the 
name by which the charge has been known since. That year 
P. P. Hanu'lton was sent to this charge. In 1888. A. Ho!l>roQk, 

In the period of this pastorate a parsonage was erected much 
superior to the old one. At Meridian, now a part of this 

-charge, a defection occured on the subject of holiness, which 

*took quite a number from the Church and greatly injured the 
work. In 1893. S. Kinsey. A gracious revival at this time 
cured many ill-s of this Church* In i8cj6. E. A, VVimiin^.-iiis 

-successful pastorate carries us past our time limit. >[emhers 
118, probationers 5, two Sunday-schools, having an aggregate 

'of 138 scholars, two churches valued at $4,000, one parsonag^e 
valued at Si. 800, paid pastor $900, presiding elder $/^, bi-sliops 

'$10, raised for missions $45. 

Nicholas, a village on the Feather river below Marysvillc, 
was this year made a separate charge, though left to be sup- 
plied. The next year it was coupled with Cold Hill and Ophtr. 
with P. Grove in charge. In 1861 it was called Ophir and 
Nicholas, with J. W* Burton in charge. In 1862 it was alone, 
and supplied by G. G. Walter. He reported 33 communicants, 
three Sun< lay-schools, having an aggregate of too scholars- 
In 1863 it was supplied by some person unknown. In 1865 it 
was coupled with Lincoln, and that is the last time it was seen 
in the list of cjppointinents. 

Dryto^vn, a mining camp on Dry Creek, had been a point 
of some importance on neighboring circuit's long before J. 
Baldwin was sent there in 1859. A small church was built by 

'G. B. Taylor in 1853. Baldwin must have found the place too 
small for hi's energies^ as Fiddlctown was added to t!ie work. 
Both places furnished only 8 members and no church buildmg^ 
in i860. That year W. N. Smith was in charge. In 1861, f! 
B. Fish, In 1^2. J, James, In 1863 it does not appear, and 
Fiddletown affil hates elsewhere. In 1864 it was again Dry- 

itown and Fiddlctown. but left to be supplied. It was not 
again meuiioned among the appointments until 1876, when 
Plymouth aiid Drytown was a charge under J. H. Jones. The 

•next year the name is dropped from the Plymouth charge and 
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[lot named nntil 1889, when it was a^ain an appendage of Ply- 
rtonth. It so remained until 1893, when it is no more seen 
amoiijsf the appointments. The writer often passed throiig^h t he- 
place in the eighties, when it always appeared as though there 
were more honse-s than people. 

Virginia City was left to be siipphcd. It was supplied by 
a man whose name has been before in this history* J. L. Ben- 
nett. He orf^anized a Church, and at the end of the year re- 
ported ^^ conimunicants. In i860 S. B. Rooney was employed 
as a supply » He held services at first in a lodging house on E 
street, not far from where the church afterward stood. The 
Church sooTT bought a lot on Taylor street, running from D 
to E streets, and a rude building was erected on the end facing 
D. It w^as only sufficient to hold about 150 persons. Here the 
Church gr^w and flourished until 1862. when C. ^^ Anthony 
was put in charge. He found a strong official board, made up 
of such men as Captain, afterward Governor Blasdeh Dr. T. 
H. Pinkerton, John FauU, James Wagor, Levi Prince. Ama- 
ziah Smith. Timothy Jones, T. R. Diehl and others. In the 
summer of 1863 we began to build a new church. A solid 
foundation of half dressed granite, high enough to furnish 
room for furnace and wood, was surmounted by a brick 
church, with fire proof doors and window shutters. The whole 
expense was about $40,000. It w^as dedicated by Dr. Briggs 
in February 1864. A reverse in mining speculations brought 
on a series of financial depressions, which made the debt in- 
curred, heavy at best, doubly difficult to carry. But for the 
great liberahty of Governor Blasdel and John Faull, the 
church had been lost. But. alas, it was lost as it was ! Three 
or four years after its erection it fell to the ground. In the 
dead hours of the night a crash was heard, accompanied by a 
sound like that of exploding ga^a or powder, and the church 
that had cost so much labor, anxiety and sacrifice, was a pile ol 
rubbish ! How it could have been done without help, passes 
the imagination of man. In 1864 the pastor*s report to the 
conference shows 100 members, 19 probationers, 2 local 
preachers, a church valued at $45, 000, and a parsonage valued 
at $1,500. TImt year T. S. Dunn wa-s pastor, and the Church., 
in \ irginia went into the Nevada Conference, 

Before leaving this subject the writer desires to mention . 
tw^o physicians to wdiom he feels under personal obligations, 
and whose acquaintance he made in Virginia. 

Dr. T. H, Pinkerton reached the place near the begin- 
ning of the great mining boom. He had previously been a 
practicioner in the city of Boston. As he passed along the- 
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■Streets of \lrginia and saw how bold and unblushing sin man- 
ifested itself on every hand* he said to himseU, "It needs some- 
thing more than human power to keep a man right in a place 
like this/' He had never been a church member, but always a 
believer in the truths of Christianity* He inquired for a 
church, and found the little company in a ragged looking 
building on D street. He at once joined them» and remained 
with them as long as he resided in that city. 

Dr. N'. J. Bird and his estimable wife arrived in Virginia 
City in the spring of 1863^ and at once became earnest and 
useful hborers in the Church, Dn Bird was a native of Beil- 
ville. Upper Canada, where he was born May 4th, 1835. He 
never could remember when he first knew that he was a child 
of God. In i860 he graduated from Queen's University, 
Kingston, and became a physician. He married Miss Augu-sta 

"C, Maxwell ol Montreal, whose father did valuable servnce in 
command of vessels on the Mississippi ♦ during the civil war. 
In 1862 Dr, Bird and wife came to California » settled for a 
time in Nevada County, and then went to Virginia. In 1866 he 
removed to San Francisco, where he ha^ since been well 
known, not only in Methodist, but also in professional 
circles. 

Somewhere on the Mt. Shasta District wis a place, or 
region, called Clover Creek. It was supplied by some un* 
known individual in 1859- He reported 43 communicants, but 
no church building, parsonage, or Sundav-school. In i860, 
G. B. Hinkle. In i86i it was Clover Creek and Piety Hill 
with N. Burton in charge. It then sinks from siie:ht. 

Among the appointments of the Mt. Shasta Distnct in 
1859, Chico is found, with R. Hobart in charge. The town 
was laid out on the grounds of General Bidwell, who lived 
near by. For several years he belonged to the Church, and 
was a liberal supporter of it» then he married a Presbyterian 
lady and joined the Church of his wife's choosing. In i860 
Chico had 2t communicants. That year W. F. Kelson was 
pastor. U was supplied each year following until 1864, when 
it is found on the Marysviiie District, associated with Chero- 
kee Flat, ?nd with J, Burnell in charge. In 1865 it was 
classed with Ihitte and Otemlle. In 1866 it stands alone, witli 
A. B. Spooncr in charge. In 1867 he reported 24 members 
and 36 probationers, and a church valued at $700. The prii- 
bationers indicated, w!iat had been true, that quite a revival 
had oecuretl. In 1867, T. Chi vers. In 1869, S. H, Todd. In 
1870 it was Cherokee and Chico, with M. P. Farnham in 

•charge. In 1871 it was alone, with Giles Ely supplying it. In 
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1872^ A. Coplin. During tliis pastorate they built a new 
church, which was dedicated August 30th, 1S74. It was re- 
ported worth $2,300. They also erected a parsonage worth 
$1400. In 1874, W. B. Pri'ddv. In 1876, J. W. Bryant, In 
1877, C, E. Rich, In 1878, W. S. Urmy. In 1879^ A. Hol- 
brook. In 1882, J. A. Bruner. In 1885, J. L. Trefren. In 
1886, T, H. Woodward. In 1889, W. D. Crabb. In 1890, J, 
T. Murrish. In 1892, R. Rodda. In 1894. A. CfinolU In 
1895, C. K, Jenaess. In 1897, S, Jones. Members 8,3, pro- 
bationers 3, Sunday-school scholars 60, one church valued at 
$2,500, one parsonage valued at $700* paid pastor $r,ooo, pre- 
siding elder $80, raised for missions $9. 

Eureka, which had a common history with Eucksport 
and Union, now assumes the responsibility of independent ex- 
istence, with C. N, Hinckley in charge, A Church had been be- 
gun a year before under the pastorate of C- H. Northup. It was 
30x50 and was, no doubt, the one reported by Hinckley as 
worth $3,000. He also reported a parsonage worth $1,000. 
At the same time there were 25 communicants. In 1861 it 
"was supplied by the personal presence of the presiding elder, 
I. M. Leihy. In 1863 it was supplied in the same way by J. 
W. Hines, In 1865 the connection of Church and district was 
broken, and T. P. Williams was in charge. In 1866, J. W. 
Hines. In 1867, A. Shaw. In 1869, W. T." Mayne. In 1870 it 
was again coupled with Humboldt District, and P. L. Haynes 
was both pastor and presiding elder. In 1872, A. C. Hazzard, 
In 1873, E. I. Jones. In 1875, C. S. Haswell. In 1878, L. M. 
Hancock. In i88i, S. H. Rhoades. In 188^, J. A. Van Anda. 
In 1884, C. E, Rich. In 1886, E. E. Dod^e. In 1888. W. F. 
Warren. In 1893, S. G. Gale. In 1896, J. P. Macauley. He 
was re-:ippointed the year that closes our history. Members 
150, prolDationers 32, one local preacher, scholars in Sunday- 
school 206. one church valued at $6,000, one parsonage valued 
at $2,500, paid pastor $1,500, presiding elder $120, bishops 
$23, raised for missions $115. 

An effort w^as made to introduce Methodism into Marin 
County this year by the appointment of J. Speck to that field 
Not much seems to have been done. The only items reported 
are the salaries paid pastor and presiding elder. The sum of 
$19 was paid the first, and $18 to the second, hardly an equit- 
able distribution, judged by the surface facts. For two years 
following it was left to be supplied, and no report made from 
it. In 1862, N. Burton. He reported 21 communicants, all 
the benevolences looked after, a Sunday-school of 12 scholars, 
and a salary of $550 paid the pastor. For two years it was left 
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to be supplied, when in 1866 it was supplied by J. A. Burlin- 
game. He remained two years, when the name Marin dis- 
appears from the appointments. Not because the work was 
abandoned, but because it took another name. 

Mattole and Bear River, — we have more than one Bear 
river in California — was a charge this year in the, Humboldt 
region. It was left to be supplied, and no report was given at 
the end of the year. In i860 it was still left to be supplied, 
and so continued until 1862, when it was left out of the ap- 
pointments, until 1872, when it was again left to be supplied. 
In 1874 the monotony is relieved by a real appointment, T. 
Chivers. In 1875, E. Smith. In 1876 it was not in the list. It 
appeared again in 1878 in its old chronic state of needing a 
supply. It then went out of sight from the minutes, but in 
1880 it was Mattole and Blocksburg, still to be supplied. In 
this condition it remained until 1882, when Blocksburg was 
dropped off, and Mattole was left to be suppHed. Thus it re- 
mained until 1885, when it was supplied by R. B. Schofield. 
That was the last time it appeared as an appointment 



CHAPTER XV. 

1860. 

The Eighth Conference. 

This was the first conference held in Santa Clara. The 
session was opened on the 12th of September and closed the 
i8th. Bishop Ames presided. It had been seven and one-half 
years since he had held the first conference on the Coast. J. 
B. Hill was unanimously elected secretary. An interesting 
feature of this conference was the visit of Dr. Evans, Super- 
intendent of Wesleyan Missions in British Columbia. He was 
received with great cordiality, invited to sit within the bar of 
the conference and participate in all discussions. More vigor- 
ous measures were adopted to increase the amount collected 
for conference claimants. These included all preachers who 
did not receive their allowances. The stewards reported that 
the claims amounted to nearly $16,000, but only $391.37 had 
been collected to meet them. It was divided between two 
superannuated preachers and one widow of a preacher. The 
benevolent contributions were as follows: Missions, $2,373; 
Sunday-school Union, $266 ; Tracts, $82 ; American Bible 
Society, $189. The conference roll at the close of the session 
contained the names of 81 in full connection, and 19 proba- 
tioners. The statistics of the Church show 3,441 members, 
676 probationers, 81 local preachers, 73 churches, valued at 
$209,625, 52 parsonages, valued at $54,225. This was an in- 
crease in all the items named, though not large. It has been 
impossible to ascertain the exact amounts appropriated by 
the Missionary Society to the work in California, year by year, 
until 1858, when $8,075 ^^^ given for the English work, and 
$2,548 for the German, and $950 for Southern California and 
Arizona. In 1859 it was $5,362 for the English, and $2,400 for 
the German work. This included Southern California, but not 
Arizona. The aggregate fdr both EngHsh and German work 
in Calif ornia in i860 was $7,250. 

There were 99 pastoral charges this year, distributed in 
seven districts. The German charges were placed with the 
English work. J. T. Peck was placed on the San Francisco 
District. No other changes. 

(223) 
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Let US take a gland at the new men who now appear for 
the first time, R. Mulholland was a transfer from the Towa 
Conference, of which he became a member on trial in 1853, 
He remained but one year in the work, locating in 1861. He 
resided for some years in the Northern part of the State, from 
which section he was a member of the lower house of the 
Legfislaturo some years later, John James was received on 
a certificate of location given by the Missouri Conference^ 
which body he had joined in 1849. ^In 1865 he was transferred 
to the Oregon Conference. E* W. Kirkland never came. He 
was given a nominal appointment in 1861, but was probably 
transferred back during that or the next year, never having 
more than his name on the Pacific Coast. 

Jonathan W. Stump joined the Ohio Conference in 1855. 
He was transferred from that to the California Conference. He 
w^as educated in the Ohio WesleyauT but did not graduate* 
He returned, and by examination, received the degree of A. 
B*, while a member of the California Conference. Mr, Stump 
filled several important charges with a fair measure of suc- 
cess. He located in 1875, and went into the practice of law. 

Rarely has the conference been so fortunate in an acquisi- 
tion to its working force as when Thomas Skill man Dunn 
was Iransfered to us from the Cincinnati Conference. He was 
educated at the Ohio Wesley an University. Witty% humorous 
at timeSt always sprightly, original, and when at his best a 
most effective preacher. His early ministry in Ohio was 
chisracteri^ed by great revivals. It was always a source of re- 
gret to him that the conditions were so different in California 
that he could nut sec like results of faithful toil. Still his min- 
istry was by no means without fruit in any place where he 
preached. In all matters of reform Mr. Dunn stood in the 
front rank. A strong anti- slavery man before the war, he 
stood firm as a rock for the Union, regardless of what it miglit 
cost in popularity. Equally decided was he on the subject of 
temperance. 

He was born near Cincinnati, Ohio, November nth, 183!. 
He was converted when a boy. His call to the ministry was 
so emphatic and clear that he never had the least question of 
duty in that regard. He married Miss Freelove M. Conktin 
in i8s3» and the year following joined the Cincinnati Confer- 
ence. He reached Santa Clara at the time of conference, and 
preached before the conference on Sunday night. His text 
waSj "Grow in Grace/' He captured his audience. That ser- 
mon gave him San Jose, an appointment that he served three 
timesp each time as long as the law of the Church would allow* 
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During the third year of his third pastorate a strange thing 
occurred. One Sabbath morning, though not feeHng well, he 
insisted on going to the church and preaching. He rode there,, 
conducted the services, except the opening prayer, which was 
offered by Dr. Martin, preached with more than usual unction 
and intellectual clearness, but no remembrance of that ser- 
vice could be recalled by him until the day of his death. He 
could not even remember going to chyrch. He became con- 
scious as he returned to his home, while passing through the 
grounds of the State Normal School, and wondered where he 
had been and what he had been doing. A terrible sickness 
followed, he was for a long time at death's door. Although 
he rallied, he never was again able to undertake the work of 
his choice. In a little less than two years thereafter, on the 
24th day of February, 1889, he went home. 

I. M. Leihy was born in Richland, New York, May 15th, 
18 10. He was educated at Wilbraham and Cazenovia. 
Moved to Illinois and joined the Rock River Conference in 
1840. That conference then embraced the northern part of 
Illinois, and the whole of Iowa and Wisconsin. When the 
conference was divided he fell into the Wisconsin Conference, 
w^here he continued to work until he came to California. 
When the CaHfornia Conference was divided, he became a 
member of the Southern branch, and remained there until 
death, an event that occurred in Santa Monica, September 
i8th, 1895. His wife, formerly Miss Ruth Calkins of New 
York, preceded him by a few years. 

John Haynes was admitted to the conference on his certifi- 
cate of location. Of him the writer has no recollection. His 
n?me is not on the list of members, nor is it in the list of ap- 
pointments, yet it is distinctly stated in the minutes, "John 
Haynes was admitted on certificate of location.'' There is, no 
doubt, some mistake in this matter, but where, exceeds the 
skill of the writer to determine. 

There were fourteen probationers received at this con- 
ference, two of them, John Dickinson and Benjamin W. Rusk, 
have been previously noticed. 

William G. Blakely served in one charge in California, and 
was two years in Nevada, being chaplain of the territorial Leg- 
islature during that time, and was then discontinued at his 
own request. 

Leander Case only remained one year and was discon- 
tinued. William Jacobs was a physician ; he also asked to be 
discontinued at the end of one year. 

(H) 
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William B. Priddy has an unbroken record of faithful work 
performed, without any kind of hiatus, since the day he was 
received into the conference. He is a native of Ohio, born in 
Washington, Fayette County, June 20th, 1829, When about 
six years old his father removed from Putnam County to \^an 
Wert, then a wilderness country. Mr. Priddy, the elden bnilt 
the first habitation in the town of Van Wert. It was a region 
largely settled by Methodists, and the events of William's 
life, at least those he remembers best, w^ere the quarterly and 
two days meetinjp^s held in his father's neig^hborhood. He was 
converted in 1B43. Thirsting^ for an education, he, with a few 
others, hired a private teacher, and were in hot persuit of their 
object in iS49> when the gold fever broke out, and he con- 
cluded to go and make the necessary amount of money to 
secure an education under more favorable auspices. Fie left 
his home on the 5th of Aprih 1 850. and reached Placerville the 
4th day of August of the same year. A brief, but most inter- 
esting trip across the plains, amid the wonders of nature that 
profoundly affected his heart. He wrought in the mines un- 
til 1854. when he entered the University^ of the Pacific, where 
he studied imtil i860, when he entered the regular work. A 
few years later the University conferred on him the degree of 
A. M., an honor his fidelity to duty and earnest scholarship 
had justly won. 

John Sharp had supplied work before this time, and had al- 
so been ordained a deacon. He was never received into full 
connection, but was discontinued in 1862. A. J- Heustis, if the 
writer is not mistaken, was a man of considerable ability, who 
had been in the regular work in the East. lie settled in Hum- 
bolt \ii\y region, where he was appointed in i860. He dropped 
back into the loca! ranks at the end of one yean He was a 
local preacher residing in Eureka as late as 1883, since which 
time he has died. Leonidas Walker must not be confounded 
with Lysander Walker, though both possessed such eminently 
Greek names, Leonidas was never received into full comiec- 
tion. He was discontinued at his own request in 1863. 

George B. Hinkle was received into full connection tfi 
1863. He was in the Nevada work when the conference was 
formed. He has always remained there. So far as the wnier 
knows, he has been a useful minister of the gospel. When ihe 
conference was given up, he very properly fell back into the 
California body, though still residing in Nevada. In 1897 be 
was on the superannuated list, his address being Reno. 

William Spencer Corwin was born in Warwick Count j» 
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Indiana. Xovem?jer i6th. 1821. He was converted when 
seventeen years of age. He came to California in in the early 
fifties, and settled in Enreka, Here he was hcensed to preach 
in 1855. He had been two years supplying work Isefore enter- 
ing the conference. He con tinned in the effective ranks nntil 
1889. when feeble health required his superannuation. He 
settled in Sacramento, where a married daughter lived t and 
there made a most heroic effort to support himself and wife by 
working at his trade, that of a carpenter. He wrought as long^ 
'as he could stand upon his feet. He died in great peace Dec- 
ember 18th, 1893. He was a brother of the pioneer, James 
Corwin. 

Asa P. White w^as a son of Asa White of the Bhie Tent 
fame. In 1862 he was discontinued at his own request. In 
1897 he was living in Soqueh 

Philip L^ Haynes was a man of more than ordinary abil- 
ity : fearless in his antagonism to sin of all sorts and earnest 
in preaching the gospel of love. He died June 3d. 1877, 
much beloved and much regretted. 

John H, Roark, or Roork^ for his name is spelled both 
ways, w^as discontined at his own request at the end of one 
year He subsequently moved to Oregon, and became a 
member of that conference. He was, years later, Indian 
agent in Southern Oregon. 

Healdsbnrg was another charge that was evolved from the 
old Russian River Circuit. Its early history is closely blended 
with Anderson Valley » and the Anderson family- Cynis An- 
derson settled in the valley bearing his name in 1840. After 
leaving his home in Illinois, in 1827, he never saw a Bible until 
one was lirought to him by Mrs. Achsah Alexander, the 
v^ife of his uephew% who settled in the valley in tlie early fif* 
tics, Cyrus Alexander made good use of the Bible when he 
got one, for by it he was led to Christ. He opened his house 
for preaching in 1S52, and wheti a society was formed he 
united with it. He also gave three acres of land for a church 
and cemetery near his home. It w^as when J. M. Hinnian was 
in charge of this w^ork that the first effort was made to build 
a church in Ilealdsburg. This is knowni as the Plaza Church. 
It was dedicated in July, i860. It w^as badly in debt, and was 
finally sold to Mr. Cyrus Alexander, who had moved to the 
town and joined the Presbyterian Church. Having bought it 
for the debt he gave it to the church of which he was a mem- 
ber. Meantime, J. W. Stump had been appointed the first 
pastor under the name of Healdsburg. He reported fifty-nine 
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communicants, a church valued at '$300 and a parsonage val- 
tred at $500, In i86t W. S. Corwin built the church on the 
present site, the first Board of Trustees being R. Cunningj* 
ham, William Xiles, E- Hendricks* R. H. Thompson and G. 
W. Jonmay. The church was not finished until the next year, 
when W. S. Bryant was in charge. During his pastorate a 
gracious revival blessed the church. It %vas under union 
ati'spices. in spite of the war the Chnrch South taking a lead- 
ing part. The charge then had four classes, presumably with 
as many preaching places. They were Healdsburg» Alex- 
ander Valley, Winsor and Dry Creek, In 1864, W, Peck, 
In tS66, D. Sutherland, who did not go, or at least did not 
stay, for the charge was supplied bv R, A, Leard, a local 
preacher. In 1S67, J. H. Miller. Tn t86q. C. H. North up. 
In 1870, H, B. Sheldon. In 1871. L B. Fish. In 1872, W. 
E Priddy. It was during this pastorate that Cyrus Alexan- 
der returned to the Methodist Church. He died a few^ months 
later. His nephew, Charles Alexander, and bis good wife, 
Acbsah. always reniahied in tihe Church, doing hard service 
until called home a few years ago. In 1873 it was called 
Healdsburg and Winsor, with A. K. Crawford in charge. 
The next vear Winsor w^as dropped from the name. In 187^, 
G. R. Stanley. In 1876, W. Angwin. In 1879, H, C. Tall- 
man. In i88o» \W. T. Mayne. In i88t, W. Gaffnev. In 18S2, 
H. H. Slavens. Tn 1883. t. Filben. In 1885, A, H. Keedham. 
In 1887. F. L. TuttlL\ In 1889, J. W^ KuykendalL In i8*jo, 
H* II. Slavens. The church was unwilling to receive him, and 
were left without a past<jr, William Floyd being m charge at 
least part of the year and the next year supplied it regularly. 
In 1893 W. A, Johns, In 1896^ G. M. Meese. He was pastor 
at the close of ihts historical period. Members, sixly-niiie; 
piobationers* seventeen: scholars in Sunday-school, 135; paid 
pastor, $535: presiding elder, $26; bishops, $5: raised for 
missions, $to; one church, valued at $1,250; one parsonage, 
valued at $t,2oo. 

\'acavillc appears in the list of appointments for 1859, but 
it* the second place to Putab, of which the writer knows noth- 
ing. This ye:3r it appears alone, with A. P. White in charge. 
He reported thirty-three comnnmicants and a church valncd 
at $500. We have no way of knowing where the church was 
located. The next year k was Cache ville and \'acaville, with 
B F. Mvi^r^i in charge. L. Walker was with hini. The re- 
ports of 1863 have no place for Vaca ville, nor dc^es it again 
appear until |8<J5» when A, M. Bailey was appointed there ami 
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made a good beginning. C. F. Coy followed him in 1897, 
when there were: Members, 50; probationers, i; Sunday- 
school scholars, 45; one church valued at $1,200; paid the 
pastor $250, the presiding elder, $20. 

Long Valley lies about forty miles beyond Ukiah, in a 
northwesterly direction. In 1859 Silas F. Bennett, a local 
preacher, moved there and built a mill both for sawing lumber 
and grinding grain. Other Methodists, including - Enos 
Beaumont, another local preacher, took up land in the neigh- 
borhood. They built a log church, and had services regularly, 
before any attention was given them by the authorities of the 
Church. When visited by the presiding elder, a supply, gener- 
ally one of the local preachers, was appointed ; but as these 
did not attend conference no report would be published of the 
Church and its progress. Jesse Green was the first conference 
appointee, and his pastorate began in 1868. In 1870, M. 
Woodward. Its history then and afterward was closely con- 
nected with that of Little Lake, Potter and Round Valleys, 
until 1881, when it was dropped from the list. The leading 
spirits of the Church had moved away. In 1890, Kahto Cir- 
cuit appears in the list of appointments, and was left to be sup- 
plied. Kahto is the business center of Long Valley. In 1891 
it was left out of the list. In 1893 Sherwood and Long Valley 
are a charge left to be supplied. No report is given the next 
year, and the name is no more seen. 

Walker's River was in the territory of Nevada, or at least 
in the region covered by that conference. It was suppliea by 
some one who reported having received $200 for his year's 
work. It was then dropped,, or appeared under another name. 

Snelling's was an appointment on the Stockton District, 
left to besupplied. Inthe reports of thenext year it wa-s coupled 
with La Grange, and had seven members. It no doubt gave 
some preacher a hard year's work with the only pay worth 
noting in the discipline of the spirit it afforded him. It was 
then abandoned, or put in some other relation. 

Washington, on the Petaluma District, was supplied this 
year by a man named Carbury, initials not given. He received 
$150, and reported six members. We learn no more about it. 

Shasta Valley was an appointment for a few years, and then 
gave place to a charge with another name. Jacob Speck was 
sent there this year, no one in the next two, J. D. Bullock in 
1863. It was suppHed by I. Taylor in 1865, and then ap- 
peared no more in the list. 

In Humboldt District there was a charge this year called 
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North Centerville, with L. Case in charge. He received $60 
foi his year's work, and reported thirty-three comixiunicants 
and forty children in Sunday-school. In 1861 it was left to 
bt supplied, and then is no more found in the minutes. This, 
and many more like places, have no doubt needed missionary 
money as much as any place in America. The sixty dollars 
paid by that church may mean in heaven's account more than 
a hundred times as much in some city charges. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

1861. 

The Ninth Conference. 

It met in Sacramento September loth, and closed the i6th. 
It was a dark time. The storm so long gathering broke with 
fury none expected. The long dismal war was on. The dan- 
gers of ocean navigation were rendered much greater than 
usual by the privateers. No one knew when one of tlhese might 
swoop down upon any vessel bearing the Stars and Stripes. 
No bishop came to us. We had to elect our own president. 
It was a close race between 1. Owen and J. T. Peck. There 
were scattering votes enough to prevent an election until the 
fourth ballot, when Owen was elected. J. B. Hill was secre- 
tary, and we went to business. This conference met on Tues- 
day, the only instance of the kind in our history. On Wednes- 
day a collection was taken up **in behalf of two militarv com- 
panies recently organized in Sacramento and about to depart 
from the city for service on the plains, by order of the United 
States Government.'* The collection amounted to one hun- 
dred dollars. The money was sent "with assurances of our 
continued sympathy and prayers." 

There was a committee appointed on "The State of the 
Country.'* Here are their names: E. Bannister, J. D. Blain, 
M. C. Briggs, I. M. Leihy, J. W. Ross, E. Thomas and H. C. 
Benson. Read some of the crisp words their report contained : 
"Secession matured is anarchy." "The moral judgment of 
the world has never justified a revolution so causeless as 
this." "We deplore the necessity of war as we do the neces- 
sity of executing a felon. But the destroyers of free govern- 
ment and the offenders against justice and liberty must be 
repulsed and punished, whether robbers or rebels." "We 
are in favor of the most decisive blows, however painful their 
effects, as the most merciful solution of the dreadful problem 
which the seceding States have compelled us to grapple 
with.*' "In the judgment of this conference, he who advo- 
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cates non-resistance to rebels is accessory to rebellion/* 
Much more of the same sort was adopted without a dissent- 
ing vote and amid wildest applause. If they had not beerr 
united before, firing on Fort Sumter had made them a unit 
llow^ 

The statistics of the conference and Church were as fol- 
lows : Members of conference at close of the session. 83 ; pro- 
bationers, 13, Church members, 3,705; probationers, 547; 
local preachers, y6 ; Sunday-schools, 96 ; officers snd teachers, 
837; ^scholars of all grades, 4.730; churches. 79; probable 
value, $164,000; parsonap^es, S3f'^ probable value, $53*000; 
raised for missions, $1421 ; for Conference Claimants, $377; 
for Bible Cause. $349. Tlie ii mount of missionary money given 
that year to the conference was $5,900, 

Concerning the appointments made at this session* it will 
be well to state that, at no session, before nor since, has there 
been such widespread dissatisfaction over the adjustment of 
the work. One such conference in the hfc of every Meth- 
odist preacher would make the ministry loyal to the Episco- 
pacy forever. 

The pastoral appointments this year numbered it 3. divided 
into eight districts. Nevada Territory was a district by itself, 
ivith N. R. Peck in charge. S. D. Simonds was on the San 
Francisco District. L Owen on the Sacramento, A. Bland on 
the Stockton, J. R. Tansey on the Petal uma^ IL C. Benson on 
the Marysville. I. M, Leihy on tlie Humboldt and \\\ Morrow 
on the Mt. Shasta. 

The accessions to the working force of the conference 
were fev\^ The most interesting character of these was Jesse 
Green. He was born in East Tennessee, December 24th, 
1809, At the age of twenty-one he removed to Illinois, where 
he married Miss Xancy Ellis in 1S31. He soon after removed 
to Alabama and settled among the Chickasaw Indians. Here 
he lived for twenty years. In 1846 he was ordained a local 
deacon by Bishop James O. Andrew. He supplied charges, 
but being anti-slavery his way was hedged up against entering^ 
the regular work. In 185 1 he moved to Batesville in Ar- 
kansas, where he came in contact with the old church and 
immediately joined it. In 1855 he was ordained elder by 
liishop Simpson at Timber Creek in Texas. Four years 
Uiter he was present at Bonham. in the same State, as a pre- 
siding^ elder. He traveled on horseback six hundred miles 
to be there* The conference was mobbed. Armed men rcwle 
up and told them, while Bishop Janes was preaching, thai 
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the Northern Methodists were not wanted there and that 
they must immediately disperse. Resistance was useless, and 
they quietly separated, without finishing the business of the 
conference. Mr. Green rode home part of the way, when his 
liorse failing he was obliged to finish the journey on foot, 
carrying his saddle-bags on his back. Seeing the war clouds 
gathering, he soon after left for California. He was received 
on his certificate of location. His education was limited, as 
any one might suppose who considered the places where he 
had lived. His success in California was not as great as it 
would have been if in some other fields. He was given a 
supernumerary relation in 1877, and a superannuated relation 
in 1886. He died in Lodi, March 20th, 1S94. 

L X. Mark was a physician before becoming a minister. 
He joined the Ohio Conference in 1845, from which he took 
a location. He was admitted to this conference on his certifi- 
cate. He was located by a trial committee in 1864, In the 
eighties he was practicing physician in Pleasanton, California. 

But three probationers were received at this conference — 
H. D. Bryant, James E, Wickes and Thomas Chivers. The 
first was received on a recommendation of a quarterly con- 
ference in Wilkesbarre in the Wyoming Conference. He 
'was discontinued at his own request in 1863, but united again 
in 1867, and was received into full connection in due time. In 
1875 he was paralyzed while preaching. He was never able 
to do any more work. He died May 4th, 1877- His life was 
pure and his memory precious. 

James E. Wickers was very youthful in appearance though 
twenty-four years old. He and his brother John were con* 
verted in a mining camp, under peculiar circumstances. At 
the time their success in mining depended on water that could 
only be obtained on Sunday. Convinced that it would be 
wrong to continue to use it on holy day they sacrificed their 
prospects, and went to live at Grass Valley, in order to enjoy 
the regular means of grace. James soon felt a call to preach, 
and began preparation in study, aided by D. Deal^ his pastor. 
He was always studious, and always self-sacrificing when he 
thought extra work needed to be done. In many respects he 
^vas a remarkable preacher. It was a mystery to his friends 
that he never reached the front rank of ministerial standing. 
While pastor of the church in Virginia, Nevada, he married 
Miss Mary Knight, with whom he lived in the most affection- 
ate relations. Having spent about thirty-four years in con- 
.tinuouslv active service, his mind, long too heavily tax,ed, 
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began to totter; he was sent to Ukiah, where, on the 20th of 
September, 1896, he passed to the reward of the faithful 
He was born in Baltimore in 1838, and came with his father 
to Cahfornia in 1852. His brethren recorded of him that he 
M^as *'one of the noblest of men. ^enerons to a fault, and con- 
scientious, with a relentless exaction upon self/' "His fidelity 
to God and loyalty to the Church was indicated in the 
vagaries of his last sickness. He feared that he had not done 
all he could do for the Master's Kingdom and that the Church, 
which he loved intensely, might reject him from its ministry/' 

Thomas Chi vers was a man of more than ordinary ability. 
He remained in the active work until 1876. when he w^as made 
supernumerary. In 1H80 he located. The writer is not able 
to give more information concerning him. 

It will be observed that an enlargement of appointments 
appears this year in reference to the territorj^ of Nevada. Not 
only was it made into a new district, but a large number of 
new appointments are seen. The explanation is found in the 
fact that extensive mining discoveries had created a great ex* 
citement, and people were docking there from all directions, 
but more especially from California. We can give but a 
meagre account of these new charges, first, because most of 
them have been of little account : and secondly, because little 
information has come to the writer from that region. 

The first sermon ever preached in Carson City w^as by 
that remarkable local preacher, Jesse L* Bennett^ whose 
traces we have seen so often on the frontier. This was in 
1859. In ifie fall of that year A, L- S. Bateman was sent lo 
that fielcL As of old he was i>Iaying the part of picket guard 
for the conference. In a letter from him to the Advocait\ he 
writes of Carson City. Genoa and \'irginia» in each of which 
placeSi in all probability, he preacht^l with more or less reg- 
ularity. W. G. Blakely was sent there in i86i, and imme- 
diately set about building a new church. The plan was 
ailopted* and the work decided upon in November. A small 
church was erected and in use before the close of that con* 
fcrence year. In 1H62. T. H, McGrath. There were but four 
members in the church at that time. Dr. H. H. Herrick was 
one of these p a man whose life has been spent in that region. 
He but recently died. In 1863 W. Nims was appointed. 
Governor Blasdcrs residence in Carson gave new impetus to 
affairs there, and in 1865 Mr. Nims, whom the Carstnt Afrpt^d 
called that '*brave* cheerful* prayerful, little man/* set about 
building a stout; church. He built it. But this takes us be^ 
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yond the limits of our history in this direction. Carson went 
out of our conference in 1864 with sixteen members, one 
local preacher, a Sunday-school of forty scholars, and a par- 
sonage valued at $800. Church not reported. They paid 
the pastor $Soo, and he had $200 from the Missionary Society, 
W. Nims was still in charge. 

Neither Esmeraldo nor Mono, singly or together, appear 
m the list of appointments in 1862, but in place we find 
Aurora, where T. Cay ton and H. D. Slade labored, at least a 
part of the year. They reported twenty-eight communicants. 
In 1863 it was Aurora and Bodie, and left to be supplied. In 
1864 there were twenty-six communicants, one Sunday-school 
with forty-five scholars, and a church valued at $2,500. And 
thus it passed oat of our conference, with W. J. White in 
-charge. 

Washoe Valley had J. L. Bennett as a supply in 186 1, He 
reported twenty- two communicants, two Sunday-schools, with 
an aggregate of sixty-nine scholars, and a parsonage vahied 
at $500. In 1862 W^ G. Blakely was pastor, at least, a part 
of the year. In 1863, T. H. McGrath. He built a church in 
Washoe City, reporting at the end of the year thirty mem- 
bers, eight probationers, one local preacher, one church val- 
ued at $4,500, and one parsonage valued at $800. In 1864 it 
was called Washoe and Steamboat Valley, with McGrath still 
in charge. 

Silver City was a mining town a few miles below Gold Hill. 
In 1862 it was coupled with Dayton, still lower down — in- 
deed, quite on the banks of the Carson River* T. Cay ton 
and A. P. White were there a part of the year. They re- 
ported sixteen communicants and a church valued at $3,000. 
In 1863 it was Gold Hill and Dayton, with J. H* Maddux in 
charge. Little or nothing was done at Gold Hill or Silver 
City, but Dayton was more prosperous. The church previ- 
ously reported was located there and nearly lost on account 
of its indebtedness. The pastor saved the church by extra 
exertion, and reported at the end of the year 15 members, 2 
local preachers, one Sunday-school with 75 scholars, and a 
church valued at $5,000. That year it went out of the confer- 
ence, with D. G Adams in charge. 

Humboldt reported seventeen communicants in 1863, but it 
was always to be supplied until it went out of the conference. 
It was then the name of one of the districts of the new organ- 
ization. 

Pescadero has not had a very prosperous history. L. B. 
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Gardner, formerly of Watson ville, soon gave up the work 
and went into business. He has for many years been one of 
the business men in Santa Rosa. Pescadero was not in the 
list in 1862, nor ag^ain until 1875, ^^hen it was supphed by L, 
P. Woodward. In T876. G. R. Stanley. The next year he 
reported 50 commimtcants, 40 scholars in Sunday-school, one 
church vahied at $1,000, and one parsonage valued at $900. 
In 1877, J. J. Cleveland. In 1878/ J. Burns. In 1879, L B, 
Fish. In 1880, T. F. Holmes. In 1882, S. M. Wood ward- 
In 1883, W. Carver. In 1884, W. P. S. Duncan. In 1887 
it was supplied by John Clark. In tBSq it was supplied by 
M. V. Donaldson. In 1890, G. M. Meese. In 1891 it was 
supplied by Jdlin Goulson. In 1892 it was supplied by 
Ernest Grigg. In 1893 it was supplied by W. A. Kennedy, 
In 1895 it w^as supplied by Allen Hartley. In 1897, T, R, 
Bartley. Members* 15: probationers, 4: scholars in Sunday- 
schooh 20 ; one church valued at $4,000 ; one parsonage 
valued at $500; paid pastor $300; presiding elder, $8; 
bishops, $[ ; raised for missions. $7. 

Grand Island, a real island lying near the mouth of the 
Sacramento River, had no doubt been a part of the Sacra- 
mento Circuit in former years. C. Anderson was sent there in 
1862 and reported Si communicants, 73 Sunday-school schol* 
ars. ^nd a church valued at $500. In 1864 it was taken from the 
Petal uma District and placed on the Sacramento, and left lo 
be supplied. In 1865 there were twenty-six communicants* 
This is the last we see of Grand Island as a separate charge in 
our conference. 

Orleans Flat had been a charge, or a part of one before, 
but this is the first time we have seen Moore's Flat at the 
head of a circuit. In 1S62 it was supplied by E. Dickinson. 
The next year it was left to be supplied. In 1864, C. Ander- 
son. In 1865 it was coupled with Forest Hill, Anderson 
still in charge. It is not again named in the list of appoint- 
ments. It was the pleasure of the writer to know the man 
whose name this mining town bore. In the early nineties he 
was living with his daughter, Mrs. Wilson, a very vahiable 
working member of Chester Street Church in Oakland. In 
advanced years and in feeble health, he was waiting for the 
passing to the other shore. 

Forest Hill was an appointment this year, with W. Gordon 
supplying it. He remained two years. In 1862 it was called 
Forest Hill and Yankee Jim's, and E. A. Wible supplied it. 
In 1863 it w^as Yankee Jim's and Forest HilL In 1864 it was 
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not in the list. In 1865 it stood alone, with B, W. Rusk in 
charge. In 1866, C. A. E. Hertel. In 1868 it was an append- 
age of Iowa Hill, with I. J. Ross in charge. Its next appear* 
ance was in 1873, when J. H, Wythe, Jr., had Forest Hill and 
Michigan Bluff in charge. In 1874, G, Larkin. In 1875 it 
was left to be supplied. In 1876 it was supplied by J, L, Rob- 
erts. In 1877 it was left to be supplied, and so continiiedr 
with little change, until 1892; when Forest Hill Circuit was 
supplied by John Tamblin, who, though not named in the 
appointments, seems to have been there the year before. In 
T893, it was simply Forest Hilh with J, E. Wilson in charge. 
In 1894, John Williams. In 1895 it was supplied by J. W, 
Hinds. In 1896 it was supplied by H. T. Curl. In r8c)7 it 
was supplied by Fay Donaldson. Members, 12; scholars in 
Sunday-school , 70; one church, valued at $1,000; one par- 
sonage, valued at $500 ; paid pastor, $430: presiding elder, $12, 

We find Princeton on the Mt. Shasta District, left to be 
stipplied. In 1862, J. D. Bullock, He reported twenty-two 
communicants and a church valued at $300. In 1863 it wa^ 
Tehama and Princeton, and left to be supplied. In 1864 it 
was Princeton and Tehama, and on the Marysville District, 
Neither place is seen again in the list of appointments. 

The writer would fain ask the reader to take a parting look 
at the conference of 1861. It has closed its labors and ad- 
journed. The majority of its members have gone aboard 
one of the magnificent steimers which then plied between 
San Francisco and Sacramento— the ■ period of rai roads had 
not yef arrived. At two o'clock in the afternoon the steamer 
pulled out into the stream, and we were floiiting towards the 
bay. Methodist preachers are noted for cheerfulness ■ some- 
times it is carried to excess. This is more apt to occur when 
they relax from an unusual strain of care and anxiety. Such 
was the state of the case that day. In groups around tables, 
the whole length of the spacious and well- furnished reception 
room, they sat and talked and told stories. Peels of laughter 
often arose from these centers of social interest. Passengers 
were glad to get near enough to hear and join in the laugh. 
Thus the hours passed until ten o'clock, when we left the boatr 
having reached San Francisco. The International Hotel was 
preachers' headquarters ; Mr. Weygant, a Methodist himself, 
made it a happy home for them. As we gathered in the ofBce 
we saw a troubled look on the face of the host. Only a few 
rooms left; if we would be willing to take a large room to- 
gether — one tihat had five or six double beds— why that 
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would be a solution of the difficulty. Of course we could — it 
would be delightful. We took the room ; we went to bed, but 
not to sleep. Daylight broke upon us before we were done 
with our pleasantries. That was wrong, undoubtedly, but we 
had no headache from liquor, no stiffness from dancing; we 
had enjoyed to the full each other's society ; we should not see 
each other again, at least most of us, for a year, and no deep 
repentance was required as a condition precedent to our for- 
giveness. And thus we went out over the fields of California, 
to face the hardest year we had ever known. A year of rain, 
a year of mud, a year of impassable roads, a year of- cities 
submerged, a year of hardships, at least, with some, never be- 
lor^ encountered, and, worst of all, a year of anxious sus- 
pense, wonderng whether we were to have a country or not. 



'■ CHAPTER XVII. 

i 

1862. 
The Tenth Conference. 

This conference met in Folsom Street Church, San Fran- 
cisco, September loth. Bishop Simpson presiding, and J. B. 
Hill secretary. The church being small, Piatt's Music Hall 
was secured for the Sunday morning service. Standing room 
was at a premium. His text was "Show me thy glory."" 
Who that heard that sermon could ever forget it? The 
bishop never equalled it in any other sermon the 
writer has heard him preach. The preachers had 
paid or pledged $2,300 for education the year be- 
fore; they paid, or pledged, $1,400 this. R. P. Culver of 
Placerville, Henson Hazel of Auburn and G. R. Baker of 
Butte Circuit were ordained local deacons. 

Statistics. — At the close of the conference session there 
were 87 members in full connection and 11 probationers; 
members of the church, 3497; probationers, 438; local 
preachers, 96; Sunday-schools, 95 : officers and teachers, 811 ; 
scholars, 4,696; churches, 81 ; probable value, $239,300; par- 
sonages, 53 ; probable value, $53,050 ; raised for missions, 
$2,210; for conference claimants, $390. 

Charles Miller was the only transfer at this conference. 
He had been admitted to the New Jersey Conference in 1852, 
but was a member of the New England Conference at the 
time of his transfer. He located in 1865. 

F. D. Hodgson was admitted on his certificate of location. 
He was a son of the somewhat celebrated Dr. Francis Hodg- 
son of Philadelphia. He joined the Philadelphia Conference 
in 1857, and soon after was transferred to the Oregon, where 
he entered into educational work. He located in i860, intend- 
ing to return to Philadelphia, but while waiting for a steamer 
in San Francisco he learned that a teacher was needed in the 
California College, then a Congregational and Presbyterian 
institution, located at Oakland. He took the place, and 
though never elected to a chair he gave excellent satisfaction 
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for several years as a teacher. He was ordained elder in 
1863. In 1870 he was transferred to the Genesee Confer- 
There were four probationers received at this time. Wil- 
Jiam S. Bryant heads the Ust. The son of a devout Method- 
ist family, he seemed to he on the way of great usefulness, 
when he became comparatively helpless through lameness. 
In 1879 he withdrew from the ministry. Since then he has 
supplied work, and been an evan^eli^t. He now resides in the 
southern part of the state. 

F. W- G. H* Breuck, or as he desired afterward to be des- 
ignated, Herman Breuck, was received on trial from the Ger- 
man work, in which he has always been engaged. He now be- 
long^s to the German Conference. 

Of William X. Chapman the writer knows nothing more 
than that he was received on a recommendation of a quarterly 
•conferenct^ in Lima* presumably New York ; that he w^as sta- 
tioned at Shasta p and died April 4, 1863. 

An account of Green bury R. Baker will be found in the 
history of our educational work. 

Among^ the supplies of i86i is found the name of H. D. 
Slade. He deserves a more than passing notice. He was a lo^ 
cal preacher who came to the coast in 1855. He was born in 
Sempronious, Cayuga County, N* Y, He was sent to Aurora 
in 1862, and returned to the same work in 1863. Here he died 
in the spring of 1864. He was in the thirty -second year of hh 
age, A little before his death, after lying quietly for a time, 
-ence. 

he said in a low voice, "O, that is magnificent^ sublime, |^to- 
rious be3|0nd comparison* outlasting eternity."* Then opening' 
his eyes, and turning towards the brother who watched with 
him, he said, "I have learned a great deal of theology since I 
have been sick." Surely we may taste the powers of the world 
to come while on this side of the river! 

Oakland now comes in for notice. Several aborti^^e at- 
tempts had been made to introduce Methodism into Oakland, 
among them the most promising was when A. Higbie was 
pastor. A protracted meeting stirred up some interest, and a 
<!lass wa6 formed. As Mr. Higbie soon lost his health, the 
Avork was abandoned and the class soon disappeared. When 
Anthony and Wickes were sent to Alameda in 1861 it wag 
expected that services should be held regularly in Oakland. 
After cofisiderable negotiation, we secured the old agriculturaJ 
pavilion, which stood near where the court house now stands. 
It was a gloomy, desolate sort of place, but it cost us no rent^ 
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■a fact of no small importance in die condition of finances. On 
^ dark, dreary day. in the month of October, if the \vriter mis- 
takes not, the first Methodist Episcopal Church in Oakland 
was organized. There were about fourteen mem hens. Prof. 
Hodgson was present and took a rleep interest in the organi* 
zation. A few months later the Rev. Mr Wals worth, then 
pastor of the Preshyterian Church, offered the use of their 
church, which was accepted. In 1S62 C. E. Rich was sent in 
chargfc of the small society^ and an appropriation of $200 mis- 
sionary money wa^s given him. Never was money better 
xised. The new society soon had a home of its own. In the 
language of Mn Rich, it 'Svas the traditional school house 
"vvhich Carpentier built with the Broadway wharf, for which 
splendid service he received the insig^nificant reward of the 
Oakland water front. I paid $200 to William Hillegas for the 
building, $25 down, and a note signed by Prof. Frank Hodgson 
and myself for the $175. Bought a lot and located the church on 
the soughifvest corner of Washington and Sixth streets. The 
entire property cost $775. Dedicated by Dr M. C. BriggSp 
Nov.. 1S62." In 1864 a lot was bought on the corner of Wash- 
ington and Ninth, joox 100, at a cost of $1,000. On this a 
church was built that cost $6,500, which was dedicated by 
Bishop Clark in the fall of 1864. Rich left the charge in 1864, 
with 20 communicants, 91 scholars in Sunday-school , a church 
valued at $7,500, with a debt of about $2,000. 

Oakland was now rapidly growing. The completion of 
the local railroad made it a nice place of residence for the 
business men of San Francisco. We need here but hastily 
run over the pastorates under which this growth was effected. 
In 1864, C. Miller. In 1865, H. H. Hartwell. In 1866, L. 
Walker, In 1S69, T. S. Dunn. In 1872, W. J. Maclay. In 
1873, C. V. Anthony, 

Early in 1875 it was resolved to build a new church. A 
plan was adopted by the trustees, and $10,000 subscribed for 
the building. The lot on Washington street was sold for $10,- 
000, and one bought on the corner of Clay and Fourteenth 
for the same money. This was 100x200 and ran from Four- 
teenth to Thirteenth. The trustees sold 75 x 100 on Thir- 
teenth, for $4,500. The old church was sold to the German 
.Methodists, wTio moved it onto Seventeenth street, where it is 
still used by them, it was expected that the church planned 
would cost about $25,000, but wihen bids were asked for, the 
lowest responsible one was nearly $30,000. The trustees 
^groaneci, but tliey had set their hearts on thi'S kind of a church 
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and concluded to go on with it. Ground was broken without 
ceremony in June. 1875, Not long after we had begun to 
build, a financial crash occurred. Stocks took a lofty tumble^ 
the Bank of California closed its doors, and worst of all some 
of our large sid^scriptions would never be paid, v\'lhile others 
who had promised, and from whom much help was reasonably 
expected ♦ were certain now to disappoint us. The trustees 
seriously thought uf giving up the enterprise ; indeed, would 
have tlone so but for the kindly promise of the contractor, 
who said he would not exact a strict compliance with the 
conditions of the contract in regard to payments. For a few 
months, longer than we had feared, we were able to meet the 
ret] nisi tluus of the architect ; then came a partial payment^ and 
with it, even on the very day, came a notification that the 
contractor wonld proceed to collect according to iilie days 
work performed. 

For two month s» and more, not a stroke of work was 
done. The frame of the steeple wa*>s up, and the scaffolding 
around it, during all the storms of December, and they were 
not few. At length — and a great length it seemed — a com- 
promise was effected, by which the contractor went on and 
finished the building by receiving $2,000 more tllian the con- 
tract price. It was finisheil in May* at a cost, including fur- 
nishing, of about 844,000. The financial strain on the Church 
had been of the severest character. For nine months we had 
to pay $75 per month for Dietz Music Hall, in which to hold 
tmr Sunday services. Not an evening meeting on week days 
could be held without extra pay. Prayer-meetings had been 
held in private residences. On the day of dedication it was 
suppusetl that we had provided for all the indebtedness, ex- 
cept about Sf7.ooi3. Failures to pay left it nearer $2o,oex>. 
Dr. Jewell preached in the morning, Thomas Gtiard at ni^ht. 
The church was dedicate<l in the ahernoon, when addresses 
were delivered bv the other city pastors, and by Dr. Coyle, 
then of the Powell Street Church. Dr. Wythe, presiding elder 
of the district, then dedicated the church according to the 
form of discipline. 

There were men who, after a hard day's work in their 
rt'spective occupations, -iat up night after night, sometimes 
until the small hours, to wrestle with the problems of thai 
church. The building committee, on whom the greatest bur- 
den fell, were, E. W. Playter, that stirring man who, whether 
in business, public or private, as mayor of the citv, superin- 
tendent of the Sundav-school, or chief counselor of the buthl- 
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ing committee, ever had his eye upon responsibihty, and ever 
-discharged it Hke an honest Christian gentleman. George 
Miller, the genial, generous friend, whose heart was always 
warm toward God and His Church. M. S. Hurd, our treasur- 
•er, who, with the cares of a very responsible position in the 
Southern Pacific railroad, had time, or made time, to attend 
to church work with great fidelity. W. H. Rouse, the man 
who, before he became a church member, while in Virginia 
•City, would not open his place of business on Sabbath days. 
A. A. White, our efficient chorister, who led and instructed 
our singers without fee or reward, yet gave of his time and 
substance to this enterprise. Hurd and Playter have passed 
on before, and have heard the welcome "Well done" from the 
Master ; the other three still live to bless and enjoy the church 
that cost them «o much of care and anxiety. It ought to be 
said that without the munificent giving of Eli W. Playter, First 
Church, Oakland, had not been a possibiHty. It would be a 
pleasure to write of other Christian men, who then and since, 
have contributed to build up this strong and useful Church, 
T)ut limits will not allow. Their record is in a better history, 
where no omissions can ever do injustice to faitbful souls. 

We shall take the time of the reader but a little longer to 
give the list of pastors and a few important events that at- 
tended their labors. In 1876, R. Bentley. In 1878, T. Guard. 
In 1880, E. S. Todd. In 1883, A. C. Holmes. The three last 
named pastors left the Church in the interim of conference. 
It was a great loss to the Church, and one that the exigencies 
of the case scarcely warranted. In the last instance, J. H. 
Wythe, Sen., was appointed by the presiding elder to fill out 
the year. In 1884, J. Coyle. During his pastorate the old 
-debt was paid. Blessings on the man who pays a church debt ! 
Greater blessings to the man who knows how to provide all 
needed cliurch accommodations and do it without getting into 
debt. In 1887, E. R. Dille. Some of the old ground was 
bought back during this pastorate, and the parlors were en- 
larged and greatly improved. The church had been frescoed, 
and a pipe organ secured, during the pastorate of Mr. Todd. 
In 1892, A. Kummer. In 1897, E. R. Dille. Members 900, 
probationers 26, local preachers 3, scholars in Sunday-school 
459, one church valued at $60,000, paid pastor $2,750, pre- 
siding elder $225, bishops $75, raised for missions $923. 

El Dorado, twltere G. B. Hinkle was sent, must not be 
-confounded with the county bearing that name. It is a vil- 
3a^e on the railxDad, about fifteen miles from Folsom. In 
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1864 it was left to be supplied. In 1865, J. Green. This is its 
last appearance until 1871, when J. W. BoHtho was in charge. 
In 1872 it was an appendage of Placerville. It is not again 
mentioned until 1887, when El Dorado Circuit was supplied 
by J. E. Wright. In 1889, G. G. Walter. The next hiatus 
lasts until 1896, when El Dorado was supplied by C. E. Snell- 
ing. He was returned in 1897. Members 21, probationers i, 
paid pastor $219, presiding elder $19, raised for missions $6. 
Ophir reported in 1863, 27 communicants, 20 scholars in 
Sunday-school, and a parsonage valued at $300. That year 
it was Lincoln and Ophirville, with P. Grove in charge. In 1864 
it was not named, nor again until 1874, when it was an ap- 
pendage of Auburn, where it remained until 1885, when it was 
dropped from that name. In 1892 it comes in sight with its 
old name — Ophir, supplied by Fred Keast. In 1895 W". S. 
Withrow supplied it. In 1896 it was Ophir and Penryn, with 
T. Leak in charge. In 1897 it was alone, with E. Smith in 
charge. ^lembers 35, probationers 3, scholars in Sunday- 
school 70, two churches — one in Penryn — valued at $3^00, 
one parsonage valued at $1,000, paid pastor $500, presiding 
elder S35, bishops $1, raised for missions $15. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 
1863< 

The Elevetttb Conference. 



This conference was beki at Napa. It opened on the 2d 
day of September J and closed on the 9th. Bishop Janes pre- 
sided. He appeared sad, and for a snfficient reason, his 
daughter w^s \ylng at the point of death, and yet over seven 
thousand miles of ocean travel intervened between him and his 
loved one. Still the fact did not mar the apparent eflftciency 
of his administration. J. B. Hill was continued as secretary. 
Charles E. Rich and Williani B, Hay were made local dea- 
cons. A manzanita. i^old-headed cane was given by the 
conference to Bishop Janes. J. T. Peck, I. Owen and H. C, 
Benson were elected to the next general conference. E» 
Thomas and ]. Daniels were alternates. William Taylor was 
given a superannuated relation, though probably doing as 
much work as any two men in the conference. \L C. Briggs 
was elected to bear the fraternal greetings of our conference 
to that of Oregon. The missionary appropriation to the work 
was $3,500 to the English, and $2»ooo to the German. The sum 
of $M55 was distributed among five claimants. The highest 
amotmt paid was $600, the lowest $55. The amount collected 
for conference claimants from the churches was $722. The 
Book Concern gave $400. The conference asked the general 
conference to set ofT the territory east of the western summit 
of the Sierra Nevada mountains as a separate conference. The 
writer spoke and voted against the inotion. He thought he 
saw signs of a collapse in mining interests, but the idea was 
considered absurd, and the measure was carried by a well 
nigh unanimous vote. Six months later the same motion 
could not have received twenty votes in the same body. Be- 
fore the next general conference was convened, A. Bland, 
presiding elder of that district, secured the signature of every 
man at work in the ministr}^ in the field involved, both mem* 
bers of conference and supplies, asking the general confer- - 
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ence to leave it as it was, yet the conference was authorized, 
only to be disbanded twenty years later. 

Statistics. At the close of the session there were 86 mem- 
bers in fidl connection, and 13 probationers in the conference, 
lo the church, members 3,944* probationers 557, local preach- 
ers 97, number of Sunday-schools 10 L officers and teachers 
897, scholars 5,528, churches 77. This last is a decrease of 
four, and is probably incorrect. It is more reasonable to be- 
lieve that some churches were not reported. Prohahle value 

-of churches $287,250, parsonages 52, probable value $52,350, 
raised for missions $3,278, raised for tracts, Sunday-school 
society, and for the Bible cause $624.65. 

W. Hulbert was this year placed on the Petaluma Dis- 
trict, J. W. Hines on the Humboldt. The Nevada Dis- 
trict wa^ called Washoe, and placed in charge of A. Bland. No 

■other district changes. There were J08 pastoral charges. 

Joseph Henry Wythe was the principal transfer to the con- 
ference at this session. He was born in Manchester, Eng- 
land, in 1822, and came with bis parents to Philadelphia in 
1832. His family was an old one, and full of interest. Hts 
ancestor. Joint Wythe, gave the largest subscription to Queen 
Elizabeth for national defence against the Spanish Armada, 

■^One of the family went to Virginia with Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and another was a signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
Dr. Wythe from early life became attached to scientific and 
literary pursuits* Though not a graduate of a college, he so 
used his opportunities as to win the honors of several institu- 
tions of high standing. Dickinson College made him Master 

^of Arts. The University of the Pacific made him Doctor of 
Divinity. Willamette University made him Doctor of l^aws. 
The degree of Doctor of Medicine, he earned from the Phila- 

-delphia College of Medicine, after mastering the usual curri- 
culum. His religious life began in 1835, when he joined the 
Mariner^s Bethel Church, in which he had been converted. 
His experince was vivid, and with it a strong impression of a 
Divine call to preach. This impression always deepened as his 
religious life was brightened. Concluding to study medicine, 
he set himself about the sttidy of such subjects a-s would be of 
greatest use in that profession. This led to the study of MicfO- 
scopy, then beginning to attract attention in England as an 
important department of medicine. His proficiency in that 
science led to the publication of a work by him on that sub- 
ject, which «oon became an authority both in America and 
England. He has written on several subjects, one on biology 
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having been a text book in the Cbiiutauqna Circles. In t8^2' 
he was admitted to the Pliiladelphia Conference on trial Two 
attacks of virtigo. in which he was unconcions for a time, 
took him back into the practice of medicine, always his fav- 
orite occnpation. Dnring the war he was surgeon of volun- 
teers. After ISO me service in the hospitals abont Washington, 
and In a camp hospital of his own organizing near Alexandria, 
he was onlered to the Pacific Coast, and stationed with the 
army post and hospital in Sacramento. Several reasons con- 
duced to cause him to resign his position in the arm\\ and he 
again entered the traveling connection. The Philadelphia 
Conference restored him to an effective relation, and he was 
then transfered in dne order, to our conference. For several 
years he was a professor in the Pacific Medical College, and 
later a lecturer on Theology in the L'niversity of the Pacific. 
It is rare indeed that a man w-hose work has been so diversi- 
fied, has been so able in all he has done. His wife. Mrs, Jane 
Wythe, formerly Mis's Mc Henry of IMiiladelphia, an estimable 
woman, has gone before her husband, having passed aw^ay to* 
the better land May 14th, 1898, in the 79th year of her age. 

Albert Shaw was a transfer from the Black River Confer- 
ence, although his name does not appear in the roll of mem- 
bers in 1863. In 1866 he was transferred to the Nevada Con- 
ference* but returned the next year. In 1870 he located. 

A class of eight probationers w^as received at thi-s time. 
George W. Henning was a graduate of the Catholic College 
in Santa Clara, not because he was a Catholic, except in a 
true sense, nor because his parents were, but as a matter of 
convenience or economy. He w^as scholarly and gifted ; in 
nietaphysical themes he was especially at home. He was re- 
ceived into full connection in 1865, married a daughter of Mr. 
Theurkoff. a prominent member of the German Methodist, 
Church in San Jose, and located in 1866. He was for some 
time on the editorial staff of the San Francisco BiiUctin, and 
then went East* He again entered the traveling connection 
in Illinois, where he labored for several years. His eyes hav- 
ing failed, he took a superannuated relation and came to Cal- 
ifornia. Having received a call from the Congregational 
Church in West Oakland, he withdrew from the Methodist 
Church and became their par^tor. 

George W. Gosling was a student for several years in the 
University of the Pacific, where he was greatly respected and 
lov^d. A yotmg man of good mind and of most exemplary 
conduct. He only remained with us one year, when, desirous. 
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of further education, he was discontinued at his own request, 
and went East. He never returned, but ha^ made a good rec- 
ord in one of the conferences in the Western States, 

R, Carbury had supplied work orevious to his joining on 
probation. He was sent to the Washoe region, and his sub- 
sequent history belongs to the Nevada Conference, 

John Baldwin was again received on trial. He i-s spoken of 
In a previous chapter. 

William J. White did but one year's work in the Califor- 
nia Conference ; was then transferred to the Nevada Confer- 
ence. 

John M. Campbell was a good man and a useful minister. 
He was received into full connection in 1865. By the divis- 
ion of the conference in 1876 he was thrown into the Soutiiem 
branch, where he is well known and much loved, H, Church' 
man did two years' work, but in 1865 was discontinued at his 
own request, 

Charles E, Rich was born in Boston, October 1st, 1833, 
He was converted when ten years of age, but partially fell 
away from tiiat experience. He was renewed in the conscious* 
ness of his acceptance with God when eighteen year^ of age. 
He was licensed to preach in 1858, and was an assistant pastor 
the next year. He was a ctty missionary under L^nitariati 
patronage, though not connected with them in any other way. 
During his work in this field he studied with Rev. E. E. Hale» 
a Unitarian niini'Ster. and attended lectures in Harvard Col- 
lege. Early in 1862 he was a missionary to the contrabands in 
Port Royal, South Carolina. That place being abandoned, 
he came to California under promise of work as cit>' mission- 
ary, supported by the Unitarian Church, then under pastoral 
supervision of Rev, T. Starr King. The Church failing to en- 
dorse the plan, Mr. Rich took charge, as supply, of the mis- 
sion in Oakland, willi what results we have already seen, Mn 
Rich is a good student, always has been. When sixteen years 
old he received the Franklin medal in the Boston public 
school, the highest honor a Boston boy can obtain. He is a 
good wTiter* a tluent and interesting speaker, and efficient or- 
ganizer. His health has often been in the w^ay of his greater 
success. He married a German lady of education and refine- 
ment. He iias had affliction in his family, has borne burdens 
the world knew little about, yet with it all he ha« done more 
than a quarter of a century of ministerial labor* 

Nelson B. Clark was re-admitted, and a probation of one 
year was credited to him, because of his having been in a con- 
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ference on trial in Can? da. Ill health brought him to this 
State, and ill health took him from us all too soon. He died in 
Santa Rosa, April 5th, 1864. A beautiful character, a Chris- 
tian gentleman. 

Not many new changes are found in the list of appoint- 
ments this year. Linden is one of the most interesting and 
important. It is a village located about twelve miles in an 
ea-sterly direction from Stockton, in the midst of a most ex- 
cellent farming country. A church was dedicated here July 
7th, 1864, under the pastoral oversight of W. B. Priddy. The 
church and parsonage are located in a beautiful grove of 
oaks. The report for 1864 gives 58 communicants, three Sun- 
day-schools, having an aggregate of 48 scholars, and two 
churches. In 1865, A. Shaw. In 1866, it was suppHed by H. 
Gibson. In 1868, B. F. Myers. In 1869 it was supplied, but 
by whom it is not known to the writer, possibly by R. B. Sco- 
field, who supplied it the next vear. In 1871, I. J. Ross. In 
1873, W. T. Mayne. In 1876, f. B. Palmer. In J879, E. A. 
Winning. In 1881, D. W. Chilson. In 1884, J. W. Kuyken- 
dall. In 1886, H. L. Gregory. In 1891, J. Appleton. In 1892, 
L. P. Walker, In 1894, J. Jeffrey. In 1897, E. B. Winning. 
Members 75, probationers 5, Sunday-school scholars 55, one 
church valued at $2,000, one parsonage valued at $1,506, paid 
pastor $750, presiding elder $50, bishops 3, raised for mis- 
sions $58. 

Bloomfield is another Church developed from the old*^^ 
Russian River Circuit. Father Walker, the veteran local 
preacher, and helpful supply, organized a Church here some- 
time in 1857 or 1858. A Church in Valley Ford, then an ap- 
pendage of this charge, was begun in 1861, and was dedicated 
December 20th, 1863. Mr. Blaney, a member of the Church, 
gave the ground, and Andrew Mills did most of the collect- 
ing. About the same time there wa-s a parsonage erected in 
Bloomfield. The lot for a church in Bloomfield -was given by 
the Messrs. Hoag, and a church was built thereon in 1864. 
A camp ground was owned by this Church, about one and a 
half miles from Freestone, but it was sold in 1878, the tents- 
and money being given to the Green Valley camp ground. 
There is some uncertainty about the early history of this soci- 
ety, from the fact that the records were stolen in 1872. A cur-- 
dous case of larceny. It appears as a separate charge for the 
first time in 1863, but was left to be suppHed. It reported at' 
the end of the year, 50 communicants and 100 Sunday-school' 
scholars. It had then two churches and one parsonage, all I 
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valued at $2,900. In 1864^ W\ S. Corwin. In 1865^ L M. Leihy. 
In 1 866. I. M. Leihy and H. Churchman. In 1867, E, A. 
Ha^en. Mr. Hazen was re-appointed in 1868. bat was taken 
from the work before the year closed, and put in charge of the 
Marysville District. In 1869, J. H. Miller. In 1870, R. U. 
Hammond. In 1872, f. Appleton. In 1874. J. W. Bkiett, In 
1876. H. C. TaUman. 'in 1S79, C. G. Milnes. In 1882, C, l\ 
Jones. In 1883, S. M. Woodward. In 1886. F. L. Tuttle. In 
1 887, E. A. Winning. In 1888. J. Appleton. In 1890 ii was 
made an appendage of Sebastopol. with L. Ewing pastor. In 
1892 it was again alone, with W. G. Trudgeon, as supply^ m 
charge. In 1895, h, Simmons. In 1896. W. Marshall. He 
was still in charj^e when the period of thk history closed. 
Members 63, scholars in Sunday-school 40, two churches 
valued at $1,700, one parsonage valued at $500, paid pastor 
$610, presiding elder $25. raised for missions $14. 

Rio Vista is a landing place on the Sacramento river, near 
its mouth. ' It'S first appearance as a charge was in 1863, and it 
was left to be supplied. In 1864 it reported 45 communicants, 
and a Sundav-school of 36 scholars. In 1865 it was not 
named. Its next appearance was in 1876, when Rio \*ista was 
left to be supplied. In 1877 it was an appendage of Bingham- 
ton, with T. H. Woodward in charge. In 1878 it was wiih 
Fairfield, and R. E. Wenk was pastor. In 1880 it was alone, 
with K. H. Bark way supplying it. He remained six years, 
the discipline to the contrary notwithstanding- At the end i^f 
that time there were 17 members, 1 local preacher, 40 scliolars 
in Sunday-school, and a church valued at $1,000. In 1877, 
D. M. Birmingham. In 1888, "W. S- Bryant, as siipplv. In 
1889, C. P. Jones, In 1890, J, E. Bailey. In 1892, H. C." Rich- 
ardson. In 18x^3 it was Rio Vi^ta and Eimira, left lo be sup* 
plied. In 1894 it was alone, left to be snpphed, and that is the 
last we see of it among the appointments. 

Sulphur Springs and Indian \alley was a charge on the 
Mt. Shasta District. There were ten members reported in 
1864, but no appointment was made that year. 

Lincoln and Ophir together became a charge this year, 
left to be supplied. There were 21 comniunicant-s at the end 
of the year, but no other items reported. In 1864 it was an ap* 
pendage of Nicholas, still supplied by some person unknown. 
Thus U remained until 1866. when it was left off the lisi. ll 
was alone as an appointment in 1871* with J. J, Cleveland in 
charge, in 1872 it was Lincoln. Roseville and Pino, without 
•change of pastor. In 1873 it wa-^ Lincoln, Penryn and Fol- 
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som, supplied by G. O. Starr. 1875 i^ ^^s Lincoln, Penrynt 
and Cross' School House, with G. Larkin in charge. In 1870 it 
was not on the list. In 1877 it was Lincoln and Eagle School 
House, supplied by R. M. Kirkland. In 1878 it was Lincoln 
and Vernon, to be supplied. In 1879 it was suplied by L. B. 
'Hinman. We then lose track of it until 1888, when Lincoln 
and Sheridan was a charge, supplied by Alexander Fisher, who* 
made no report of it, and thereafter it is not mentioned,. 
Not much can be said of any of the new fields in the Was- 
hoe District. The writer is informed that F. M. Willis labored 
as a supply on the Truckee River Circuit that year. Union- 
ville and Starr City reported nine communicants and two Sun- 
day-schools. Thus these charges pass out of the conference. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

1864. 

The Twelfth Conference. 

This Conference met in the Powell Street Church. It be- 
■;gan September 21st, and closed October ist, a long session. 
Bishop Clark presided. J. B. Hill was secretary. The sacra- 
ment was not administered, though considerable time at the 
opening was -spent in devotional exercises. Xo less than ten 
cases of proposed disciplinary action in regard to character 
had to be considered. Out of all tliese one was deposed from 
the ministry, two were located by act of conference, and one 
was suspended for one year. For ten weary days the confer- 
ence dragged its length along in this -spasm of attempted cor- 
rection of real or imaginary delinquents. There was time to 
think of little else: Dr. Thomas reported for the Stockton 
District, having been the presiding elder after the election of 
Dr. I Benson to the Pacific Christian Advocate, and his conse- 
quent removal to Portland, Oregon. 

Statistics. — The formation of the Xevada Conference at 
this session somewhat diminished the number of our mem- 
bers. The session closed with 80 in full connection, and 8 
probationers. The Church at large liad, members 3,912. This 
includes Xevada, but there were but 28.1 communicants all 
told in the new conference, at least only that many reported. 
JVobalioners 538, local ])reachers 100, Sunday-schools 122, 
officers and teachers (^89, scholars 6.062, churches 86, probable 
value $350,062, parsonages 61, probable value $51,725, raised 
for conference claimants $5ii.(>o, for missions $2,388.75, for 
tracts ,S;3i. for liible Society $362.61, for Sunday-school Union 
$142.30. Tlie amount of missionary money appropriated this 
year was $7.4(X) to the Knglish, and $2,000 to the German 
work. 

There were several transfers made thi-s year. T. H. Sinex 
was born in Xew Albany, Ind., January 3d, 1824. He grad- 
uated from the :\sbury Tniversity when nineteen years of age. 
' Hie same year he was licensed to preach and admitted on trial 
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in the Indiana Conference, He married Miss ]Mary E. Ward 
September iStli. 184S. He was successively professor of Latin 
and Greek in his alnia mater t principal of a female college in 
New Albany, and president of Albion College in Michigan, 
He was a member of the general conference of 1S64, and 
shortly afterward came to California. He died at Pacific 
Grove February ist, 1898. When asked how matters stood 
with him he said. "Ohn everything is all arranged on that line. 
I have no unfinished arrangements to make. All h settled and 
solid/' 

Christian Henry AfiFlerbach deserv^es more space than can 
l>e here given hmi. His life was a benediction, not only to the 
Germans, among whom he principally worked ^ but also 
among the Englisth speaking people, with whom he found 
frequent association. He was bom in I'ierieburg, province of 
Westphalia, kingdom of Prussia, January 28th. 1828, He was 
confirmed and educated in the State Church, and was faithful 
to the teachings of that Church up to the time of his becoming 
a Methodist. His mother died when he w^as a boy, and at the 
age of seventeen he came with his father to the United States. 
Soon after land hi g at Baltimore his father died, leaving him 
a stranger and orphan in a strange land. 

About one year after his father's death he experienced a 
change of heart in a Methodist revival. He soon felt a clear 
and decisive call to preach the gospel. Quite a conflict arose 
whether it should be in German or English. Love for his 
countrymen prevailed over a more inviting field, ?nd he 
threw his life into the work of evangehzing his German fellow 
citizens. In 1850 he w-as employed as a supply, and in 1851 
he was admitted a probationer in the Xew York Conference. 
He was sent first to Buffalo, thence to ,^2d street. Xew York. 
Here he married a most excellent lady, who labored in the 
Gospel with him» and who lives to mourn his loss. He was suc- 
cessively in Rochester, Baltimore and Newark. Then at the age 
of thirty 'he became a presiding elder. His district embraced the 
whole of what is now the East German Conference. He then 
returned to Thirty-second Street, New' York, whence lie came 
to California. He filled with great acceptability all the lead- 
ing appointments of the German Church here* and wa^, at dif- 
ferent periods, in the presiding eldership. He represented 
the California Conference in the General Conference of 1880, 
and the German Conference in 1892- The University of the 
Pacific conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
On account of failing health he was compelled to take a non- 
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tnccrive relation to his conference in 1895. He died in Jan- 
uary. 1896. One of his German confreres said that '*he was^ 
one of the most gifted and successful preachers German- 
speaking Methodism has produced. There was a wonderful 
magnetism about his personality. His style was lucid, his 
language always choice." . 

H. H. Hart well was from New Hampshire, He joined 
that conference in 1841. He remained but two years in this 
work, and then returned whence he came* 

Wesley Peck came from the celebrated Peck family, 
which gave so many and so good preacliers to the Methodist 
Church. He wa^ a nephew of J. T. Peck, the bishop, and the 
son of a Methodist preacher He became a probationer in 
the Oneida Conference in 1854. In 1887 he took a superan- 
nuated relation 10 his Conference, and since then has resided 
in Los Gatos. He was always considered an able and sue* 
cessful pastor, 2nd had the confidence of all who knew him. 
He once advocated the use of tobacco in the conference* 
greatly to the amusement of all. The Committee on Tem- 
perance had brought in a strong report, containing a resolu- 
tion pledging the entire conference to abstain from the use of 
tobacco in any form. Mr. Peck thought this was too strong; 
he was sure tobacco was a good thing in its place, however 
bad it might be out of its place. He once bought a fine- 
looking horse Bt' a low figure, because its former owner told 
him the horse would certainly balk at the bottom of a hill. 
The first time Mr. Peck drove him he took good care to have 
a ping of "dog-leg" tobacco in the "sleigh. At the foot of the 
first hill the horse stopped, looked aroun<l and showed all the 
accessories of a stubborn balk. Mr. Peck got out of his 
sleigh, opened the borse*s mouth, thrust the plug of tobacco * 
down his throat, w^nt back to his seat, took up the lines and 
the horse went on his way without a sign of discontent. Xor 
did he ever balk again. The laughter that followed was not 
diminished by the eflFon of one of our more sedate brethren, 
who, getting the floor, said he did not see any reason for all 
this levity, nor yet for the remarks of the brother. We all 
knew that the committee only meant that we should abstain 
from tobacco as a beverage l 

A, C. McDougall was a native of Scotland, He joined the 
Illinois Conference in 1857. He was transferred from that 
conference in 1864. He was a man of good ability, and more 
than usually interesting as a preacher. Being fond of lectur- 
ing, and very devoted to the temperance cause* he located in. 
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1869, and became lecturer for the Good Templars, He was 
also lecturer for the Champions of the Red Cross » but finally 
returned to the pastorate* in which he died. He wa-s never 
again in the conference, but took work under the elder as a 
supply. 

Albert X. Fisher reached California se%*eral months before 
the se&sion in which he was received as a transfer. He had 
been a supply to Colo ma during that time. He was trans- 
ferred as a probationer, and at once received into full con- 
nection. How it came that he was ordained elder at the same 
time the writer cannot now say, hut such was the case, and 
A. X, Fisher went from the first conference of which he was 
a member as the presiding elder of a district. His success 
well justified the venture. He was one of the first superin- 
tendents of public instruction in Nevada. After several years 
of useful work in Xevada he returned to his old conference, 
where he was a successful laborer imtil his health failed, when 
he came a^ain to California. In 1S90 he was transferred to 
this conference and placed in charge of the Japanese District 
of the Hawaiian Islands. In 1892 he was elected editor of the 
FaciHc Christiau Advocate, a position he holds at this writing, 

A class of four probationers was received at this time. 
Two of these, A. F. Hitchcock and D. C. Adams, were ap- 
pointed to charges in Xevada, and belong to the hi-story of 
that conference. The other two, Lysander \V Flker and Valen- 
tine Rightmever, we shall consider here. 

Lysander Walker had supplied churches before being ad- 
mitted to probation. He was a popular preacher, and made 
rapid advancement in the grade of his appointments. In 
1869 he was sent to Ho%vard Street Church, then the post of 
highest honor in the conference. Here he appL^aled to the 
popular taste, and became quite a sensational preacher. For 
two years all went smoothly. During the third year, indiscre- 
tions, which had been seen for some time previously, became 
more flagrant. His presiding elder, J. W. Ross, treated the 
matter with becoming promptness and efficiency. He in- 
formed Mr. Walker that he could take his choice, withdraw 
irom the ministry and church, or stand thorough inve^stigation 
of his conduct by a committee of his brethren. He accepted 
the first alternative, and went to the world without disguise, 
Mrs. Walker stayed with the church, was soon legallv free 
from him, and did a work among the Chinese which we shall 
.see in due time. 

Valentine Rightmeyer was a man well liked in the fields 
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\\'here he worked. In 1872 he was tran-sferred to the Nevada 
Conference. He died at his post of duty in Gold Hill, though 
tire date of his death has not been found by the writer. 

Til is year marks the appearance of a new appointment in 
San Francisco. Central Clntrch. with J. D, Blain in charg^c. 
In July, 1864, a lot was leased on the south side of ^Iission 
street, among the sand dimes that in those days were ever>^' 
where in that vicinity. Here a plain building, 40x60, was 
erected » and a Sunday-school opened September iith. at nine 
o'clock in the morning. The first superintendent was Jaraes 
F. Smith. We are indebtt^l to R. McElroy for the following: 
account of this man, found in the Rctrosf^ect. He came to 
Howard Street in the early part of 1862. an entire stranger 
to everybody. He soon won their love and confidence by his 
earnest prayers and interesting testimonies. They had occa- 
sion to love him more when they found out his sterling in- 
tegrity to principle. He had a wife to support, and '*many 
a day did he plod the streets, weary and disheartened, in 
search of some mode of honestly earning the necessary means 
of support. Although gifted with business talent of no mean 
order, yet the opportunity to put that talent to useful service 
did not occur til! his money was about gone and his coiirage 
had wellnigh failed. And then the opportunity only came In 
a form of severe temptation. He was offered a fine situation, 
where the pay was large and the work not exhaustive, but it 
was coupled with the necessity of violating GocKs com 111 and- 
ment in the desecration of His holy day. . . . What "shotihl 
he do? Allow himself and wife to star^^c* or accept the templ- 
ing offer? On the one hand was comfort and plenty; oti the 
other penury and w^nt, , . . Not much time would be re* 
qiiiretl to determine the question in the case of one le&s 
gromided in moral principle, or less firmly rooted iii his at- 
tachment to religious duty. But this young man had dwelt 
too long in the secret place of the Most High ; he had com* 
muned too <leeply %vith the Master, and had been too fully 
baptized with His Spirit to hesitate for a moment in rejecting 
the demoralizitig proffer- He could suflfer the pangs of hun- 
ger longer, if need be ; he could waste in flesh and pine in 
spirit ; he could wander about these streets in quest of honest 
toil till footsore and weary : he might sink and die ; but to dis- 
obey GfJcK tu deny the blood that bought him» to sell his 
conviction's of right for paltry gold, or even for bread to sus- 
tain the life of her who was dearer far to him than the life 
that beat in his own breast — ^uever! Proudly did he exclaini. 
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'^God forbid that I should do this thing!'' and so did he tri- 
umph grandly in asserting his manly adherence to duty and 
to God. Soon rehef came, but came in a severe manner. The 
man of God who had the contract for building this church"' 
(Howard) '^gave him employment in hauling brick from the 
wharf to the place where tlie temple was to be reared. And 
so he went down into menial service of a day laborer, driving 
a mide and cart loaded with brick through these streets, 
rather than take a position for which he was fitted by nature 
and education, in which was involved the necessity of violat- 
ing his conscience by disobeying God." Sadder^ if possible, 
were the remaining events of his life* His wife languished 
and died of consumption. He returned East and enteretl the 
ministry, but died only a few years later. 

We return to the history of Central Church. W. B. Hoi- 
comb was assistant superintendent ; Abraham Moyer was- 
secretary : R. Hau'son, assistant secretary ; S. Rounds, libra- 
rian : George W. Stud ley, assistant librarian ; and Edward 
Farnham, treasurer- There were 130 scholars at the opening 
of the school. On conference Sunday of that dismal session 
just described, at three o'clock in the afternoon, Bishop Clark 
dedicated the church. It took the name of Central, and J. D. 
Blain, novv again a member of conference, w^as appointed 
first pastor. The first quarterly conference was held by Dr, 
Owen, November loth, 1S64, when it was reported that there 
were 65 members in full connection, and 12 probationers, Ini 
1865 a lot 80x100 was purchased for $10,000. on the northeast 
corner of Sixth and Minna streets, and the church was moved 
theron. The whole purchase price had to be borrowed, and 
the interest was $125 per month. In 1865. J- B. Hill The 
burden of debt was too much for the church to carry. A lot 
was then bought on Mission street, where the church now 
stand's, 75x160, for $8,625, ^^d the building was again moved 
to the new quarters. In 1867, W. I. Nichols. In 1868, R, 
Bentley. During this pastorate a parsonage was built at the 
'-ear end of the lot, on Jessie street. In 1871, A, M. Hough, 
A church building, formerly owned by the Central Presby^ 
terian Church, was bought and moved on to the lot. It is the 
one now in use. A heavy debt was contracted by this, and 
former changes, which came wellnigh swamping the enter- 
prise. In 1873, T, S. Dunn. He reduced the debt a good 
deal but it was still large. In 1875, F. F. JewelL The 
church had taken about fifty members from Howard Street 
Chorch when it was first organized. A large number fol- 

(I) 
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lowed Dr. Jewell. His popularity more than filled the hoitse. 
and galleries were added. An effort to pay off the Church 
debt was only partially successful. Indeed, the debt was no 
less when Dr, Jewell left tlian w^hen he went to the charge* but 
the Church was larger in membership* and had been improved 
by the added smaller les. At conference time in 1878 there was 
a debt due the Hibernia Bank of $13,000, and a note of $t*ooo 
for current expenses. The first debt paid eight *per cent in- 
terest, soon increased to nine, w"liile the $i,cx)0 note drew one 
per cent per month, and there were six months of accrued 
interest already due. In 1878. C. V. Anthony, A debt-nay ing 
societ\^ was soon organized, which paid off the one thousand 
dollar note* Times improving a little, the funded debt got ofl 
with less interest, and the Church paid as it went along ; how- 
ever, it had to pay less than in former years. In 188 1, E, R. 
Dille. In 1884, J. N. Beard. The church was raised one 
story, the parsonage and rear end of the church was leased to 
the Japanese Mission, and the church much improved inside. 
In 1887, W. W. Case. Still further improvements were made, 
and a pipe organ placed in the church. In 1892, E. R. Dille. 
In 1897, C. E. Locke. Members, 830; probationers, 96; 
local preachers, 4 ; scholars in Sunday-school, 468 ; one 
church, valued at $48,000; one parsonage, valued at $2,000; 
paid pastor $2,500; presiding elder, $210; bishops, $6a ; 
raised for missions, $60 1. It would be a pleasure to the writer 
to give some account of the host of faithful men who have 
contributed to make this one of the most useful churches on 
the Pacific Coast, but no items of biographical character have 
been sent, and he fears to trust his own memory. Of Mr. 
Abbott he has already written. One other he will venture to 
name because of his long connection with the church and his 
unceasing devotion to it, and also to other enterprises of the 
Master s cause in San Francisco ; that is RoUa V. Watt* 
Gladly would more have been given if more had been fur- 
nished, and that is true of many other churches. 

Half Moon Bay was probably a part of the San Mateo 
Circuit, but we have no history of it previous to the appoint- 
ment of R. R. Dun lap in J864. He re|K>rted at the end of 
the year 51 members, 30 Sunday-school scholars and a par- 
sonage valued at $100. Not a large beginning, liut it must 
he home in mind that it is not an extensively settled region. 
In 1866, J. H. Owens was associated with Dun lap in the pas- 
torate. In 1867 it was supplied by J, H, Jones. He reportc*! 
two churches, of the aggregate value of $1,200* In 1868. 
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W. Gafnev. Tn 1870, T. W. Bluett. In 1873, W. C. Curry, 
In T875, A. C. HazzarcL In 1876, S- H. Todd. In 1877. W. 
Gafnev. In 1878. I H. lones. In 1880. E. A, Wible. In 
1883. L. Fellers. lii 1885^ W- C. Currv. In 1887, B. F. Tav- 
lor. In 1891, G. M. Meese. In 1893, W. B. Priddy. In 1894, 
C. E. Rich. In 1896, W. A. Johns> His pastorate crossed the 
line of this historical period. Members, 18; probationers, 3^ 
Sunday-school scholars, 25 ; one church, valued at $3,600: one 
parsonage, valued at $800: paid pastor, $700: presiding elder, 
$30; bishops, $1 ; raised for missions. $13. 

Woodland appears in the appointments of this year for 
the first time, though it is by no means the first of its history, 
A cbss was formed here as early as in 1856. Tt was then on the 
Cache Creek Circuit, and John Fisher, L, B. and A, C. Riig- 
gles were th^ first stewards. The first sermon ever preached 
in Yolo County was no doubt the one William Roberts 
preached to his two traveling companions in the Spring of 
1849. The next was by a local preacher named J. E. Braley. 
As a part of the Cacheville, or Cache Creek Circuit, we need 
to go no further than to say that here Sheldon toiled, and 
here Ben ham lost his life. Abraham Griffiths, who still lives, 
saw him when he left his horse and sunk in the mad waters. 
Others also saw him, but were powerless to help, as they were 
on the other side of the stream. From the same source we 
learn that a local preacher named Franklin G. Greg followed 
Benham in charge of the w^ork. J, B. Hartsough, whose name 
wc have seen before, was a great helper in this early time. 
The first step in bringing Woodland to the headship of the 
circuit was when J, Corw^in was pastor in 1862. He secured a 
lot on Court street and erected a stone parsonage, doing most 
of the work with his own hands, J. W. Burton followed Cor- 
win, but died before the year closed, and V. Rightmeyer sup- 
plied the charge until conference. In 1864, W. K. Smith. In 
1865, P. Grove. He began the erection of a brick church, 
but died before he had finished his first year's work — ^the third 
pastor w^ho ended his life on this appointment. In 1866, W. 
C. Curry, He finished the brick church, and had it in use 
as early as December of that year. It was 35x6s- In 1869, 
W, C. Damon. In 1870, R. W. Williamson.' In ^871, W. S- 
Urmy, In 1872, A! R. Sheriff, In 1873, J, Burns. In 1875, 
W, C. Curry, In 1878, E. M. Stuart. In 1881, J, W. Bryant 
During this pastorate the old church was sold and the one 
now in use built. It was dedicated February 3d, 1884, In 
1885, E. R. Willis. During his pastorate the parsonage nov^r 
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in use was built. In 1887, W. M. Woodward In 1S88, C. E, 
Rich. In 1S89, J. L, Mann, In 1890, S. Jones. In 1893, W. 
F, Warren. In 1897. J. A. Van Anda. Members, 135 ; proba- 
tioners, 3 ; one local preacher : Snnday-school scholars, 1 10 : 
one church valued at at $7,000 ; one parsonage, valued at 
$2,250; paid pastor $1,000; presiding elder, $80; bishops, $8; 
raised for missions, $50. 

Anderson Valley lies in Mendocino County. Methodist 
preaching wa^s begun there by the Southern Church in school* 
houses before our Church attempted to enter the region* 
Tbey were first to build a church, and were the stronger 
clnirch for years. Political differences divided the community, 
und even colored what religious hfe there was. The term 
Democrat or Republican served to fix the church member- 
ship as certainly as the name Methodist, with South or North 
attached. In 1864 H. Churchman was sent to this field. He 
reported to members and 30 scholars in the Sunday-school, 
The charge paid him $250, and he received $100 from the 
Missionary Society. In 1866 it was supplied by W. B. Davis, 
He reported twenty-seven communicants, but no church prcjp- 
-erty. In 1868 it was -supplied by J. \'ann. In 1869 it was left 
off the hst. It next appears in 1873, only to be supplied. In 
these, as in other years, it was looked after by the pastors of 
Ukiah. where the membership of the Valley, belonging to our 
'Church, had their names. In 1874 it was again dropped from 
the list of appointments. It was named as an appendage of 
Ukiah in 1876. In 1877 it was Anderson and CufTey's Cove» 
supplied by Thomas Towner. In iSjS it was with Xevarro 
Ridge, and left to be ^supplied. In 1879 it was not named. 
Its next appearance was in 1882, wlien it was made an append- 
.age of Cloverdale, and left to be supplied. In i88j it was 
again dropped from the list. In 1890 it was a separate charge* 
but left to be supplied. No reference was made to it the next 
year. In 1892. J. H. Jones. He reported twenty-five com- 
municants and a church valued at $900. This church was in 
Philo; services were also belt! in the Southern Church in 
Booneville, where the pastor resided. In 1895, W. G, Trud- 
geon. He succeeded in biiikling a church in Booneville, In 
1897 it was supplied by H. T. Curl. Members, 30; two Sun- 
day-schools having an aggregate of 60 scholars ; two churches, 
valued at $2,000: paid pastor, $366; presiding elder, $3p; 
bishops, $1 ; raised for missions. $3. 

Hoopa and Orleans appear together as a charge tlii.s year. 
For this and the year following it was left to be supplied, and 
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no report rnade from it ; then it is left oflf the list of appoint- 
ments. It appears again as Hoopa Valley Indian Mission in 
1871, to be -supplied. In 1872 it was supplied by John Shaver. 
In 1873 South Fork and Hoopa was a charge left to be sup- 
plied. In 1874, M. Grant. In 1875, J. L. Broadus.' It then 
disappears from the list of appointments. 

The discovery of copper ore in the foothills east of Stock- 
ton led to the settling of Copperopolis. A railroad was 
projected to that place from Stockton, but was never con- 
structed beyond Milton. The mines did not turn out to 
meet expectations, and neither did the town. It was this 
year coupled with Campo Seco, and placed in charge of W. C. 
Curry. He reported 14 members, and a lot valued at $200. 
In 1865 it was coupled with Knight's Ferry, and left to be 
supplied, but afterward J. McKelvey was appointed. In 1866 
it was supplied by E. A. Wible. It was then dropped from 
the list. 

Tule River was in the central part of the State, left to be 
supplied. It reported 24 members and $28 paid the presiding 
elder. It remained to be supplied until 1866, when it was 
dropped out of the appointments. 

It is claimed that William Morrow, then presiding elder 
of the district, organized the first church in the neighborhood 
of Fern dale in i860. It was then a part of the Eel River Cir- 
cuit. Indians were plenty in those days, and traveling by no 
means safe. Yet these early itinerants forded streams, and 
faced the savages to find the sheep in the wilderness. For the 
protection of the settlers the government planted a fort at 
Bucksport, and had some soldiers constantly on hand to go 
where needed. Grant, Cook and Hunt, all famou-s in the civil 
war, as well as a few famous on the confederate side, were offi- 
cers at that place. It was wild life in that region for years 
after the Methodists found their way there. The first services 
in the Ferudale :ountry were held in a schoolhouse called 
Dean's, a building of spruce stakes, built by public volunteer 
labor. The place afterward took on the less euphonious name of 
Grizzly Bluflf. Under the name of Ferndale this charge became 
separate from the Eel River Circuit in 1864, but was left to be 
supplied. The supply was A. B. Spooner. He reported 23 
communicants, and 50 scholars in the Sundav-school. In 
1865, J. Burnell. In 1867, S. Clayton. In 1868, S. M. Wood- 
ward. In 1869, J. McKelvey. In 1870, it was again an appen- 
dage of the Eel River Circuit, without change of pastor. In 
1871 it was alone, wth E. I. Jones in charge. During his pas- 
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torate the church now in use was built. R. S. Tyrell, a local 
preacher, and P. W. Reas are reported as valuable workers at 
this time. In 1872 it was called Ferndale and Dean's School 
House, without change of pastor. In 1873, H. C. Smith. In 
1874 it was an appendage of Rhonerville. with E. Smith in 
charge. In 1875 it was alone with J. M. Bark in charge. 
In 1876, J. Burns. In 1&77 Mattole was added, and 
C. P. Jones wa« pastor. The next year, without change of pas- 
tor, Mattole was left off. In 1879, T. B. Palmer. In 1880, T. 
H. Woodward. In 1883, J. W. Kuykendall. In 1884, C. G. 
Milhes. In 1887, W. B. Priddy. During his labors a neat 
parsonage was erected in Ferndale. In 1889, S. M. Wood- 
ward. Under his labors a church, was built at Grizzly Bluff. 
In 1894, R. Rodda. In 1897, W. P. Grant. Members 105, 
probationers 12, local preachers 2, scholars in Sunday-school 
140, two churches valued at $5,500, two parsonages valued at 
$1,800, paid pastor $1,098, presiding elder $94, bishops $11, 
raised for missions $i65. 
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It met the 20th of September, and closed the 27th. Bis- 
hop Kingsley presided, and Howard-street Cliurch was the 
place. J. H. Hill was Secretary. There w^as a great improve- 
ment in the spirit of the conference, when compared with 
the previous session. To this the Bishop s addresses and rul- 
ing's contributed. There w^as an oflfhand w^ay about Bishop 
Kingsley that suited well the taste of Californians. Hi-s lack 
of what some called dignity, was no loss to his influence here. 
At one time we seemed to be on the verge of a storm. S. D. 
Simonds was again the object of attack. But just as the cloud 
had fairly overspread the sky, with an abundance of thunder 
rolling therefrom, it was suddenly dissipated in thin air, and 
wc were ail glad. 

This was the first year that presiding elders gave a written 
report of their districts. Previously the reporting was done in 
connection with the examination of character. When the 
name of a presiding eider was called he took his hat and re- 
tired. His preachers then said all the nice things they could 
about him, wdien the Bishop sentliim word to come in. Then 
as the names of his preachers were called they in like manner 
retired » and he wa^s supposed to say all he could in their favor. 
When one found out that his character had passed, a thing 
always done by a specific vote, he too returned to his seat in 
the conference. We glean some items from these district re- 
ports. On the San Franci-sco District there had been 189 con- 
vensions, and 290 neceived on probation. Nearly $20,000 had 
been raised for building churches or paying oflF church debts. 
The cause of education had been favored by contributions 
amounting to $9,500. The lone Church had been helped to 
the amount of about Si, 000 from this district. The Stockton 
District had appointments more than 500 miles apart. On the 
Petaluma District four new^ churches had been built, and four 
new parsonages. The experience of a pastor presiding elder 
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had been made on the Yreka District, and the presiding^ elder 
pastor had quite enough of it. 

Statistics. At the close of the session there were 83 in 
full connection* and 8 probationers on the conference roll. 
Church members in full connection 3,879, probationers 626, 
Sunday-schools 114, officers and teachers 1013, scholars 
7,140. churches 80* probable value ?3 12,325, parsonages 57, 
probable value $49,700, raised for missions $2,254, for con- 
ference claimants $473, for tracts $85, for Bible Society $487^ 
for Sunday-school Union $112. 

J* W. Rqss, was appointed to the Marysville District, No 
other change in district work. There were 96 pastoral 
charges. 

The missionary money appropriated at this time was $5,000 
for the English, and $3,000 for the German work, Nothing 
wa« received from the Book Concern for conference claim- 
ants, the only outside help in this regard being $25 from the 
chartered fund. J. L. Broadiis and A, P, Hendon were or- 
dained deacons under local preacher's rule, the last named be- 
ing also received on trial. The roll of the conference was 
called, and $2,000 subscribed, or paid, for the University of the 
Pacific. After considerable correspondence, quite an invoice 
of books and pamphlets were sent from our mission in China 
to the care of the conference for distribution among the Chi- 
nese. C. H, Lawton was placed in charge of that work. 

Only one transfer was made to this conference this year; 
A C, Hazzard. He came to us from the Michigan Conference, 
which body he joined in 1S57, He continued in the regular 
work until 188 u when he took a supernumerary relation. 
This w-as changed to superannuated in 1887. Having removed 
within the bounds of the Southern California Conference, he 
was, by their request, transferred to that body in 1890, 

There were four probationers received. Thomas R Wil- 
liams was a native of Cornwall, England ; he was a young man 
of fine appearance and good abilities. He was received into 
full connection, and ordained elder. In 1870 he withdrew from 
the Church and ministry. 

George D. Pinneo was a man of poor health w^hen he 
came into the connection. He has always been of poor health 
since. In 1877 he was obliged to take a superannuated rela- 
tion, which he has held since that time. 

Asbury P. Hendon passed his course of studies, was re- 
ceived into full connection, ordained elder, and continued in 
the work ten years. He then took a supernumerary relation, 
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and settled at Santa Cruz, where he yet resides. In i88i he 
was located at his own request. 

Nathan Van Eaton graduated from the University of the 
Pacific the year he joined the conference. He had a liard 
struggle to pull through, as learning did not come easily to 
him. On the day of graduation he triumphed. His oration 
was on 'Chivalry, True and False/' As he was a Southern 
man, the excoriation given secession was the more powerful. 
He §oon forgot his manuscript and launched out into a ve- 
hement onslaught that carried everything before him. Dr. 
Saxe took a bouquet for Van Eaton, saying to himself, ''Per- 
haps he will be forgotten, and Van shall have at least one 
handful of flowers as good as my garden can afford." Those 
who knew the love Dr. Saxe had for floAvers, and the care he 
took of his magnificent collection of rare ones, can well under- 
stand what fhat meant. Van Eaton did not get that bouquet. 
When the shower of flowers following hiis oration went flying 
through the air, the Dr. said, "There will be none for anybody 
else unless I keep mine. '* Mr. Van Eaton was born in Davis 
County. North Carolina, July 7, 1837. He was a member of 
the Church before coming to California in 1856, but was never 
conscious of his personal salvation until he experienced it in 
Placerville. He spent six years in preparation for his hfe 
work. His health began to fail a year before he died. A 
brother in the ministry said to him, **You will die H you do not 
desist h'oni work." He quickly responded. *'I shall die if I 
do/" He left the world and his work on the 25th of February, 
1872. The day before his death he said to his presiding elder, 
*'This has been the happiest day of my life/' Then repeated 
the vvord'3 of Watts, 

**jt9^s tan make a dying bed ft«l soft ait downy pillows are, 

While on His breast I laj my head and breathe niy life out sweetly there/' 

He said of his old instructor, Dr. Bannister, "I shall soon 
be with the Doctor.'' He sent this message to conference* 
'T love them all. Tell them 1 did not know but that I might 
be afraid to die, but I have no fear. Jesus is with me." In 
1867 he married Miss Alma Parker. To her he gave some di- 
recttons concerning his manuscript sermons, then added, 
'T have no use for them, I have done preaching. But there 
is something else to be done now, and Van is ready," 

This year marks the first notice of Mission-street Church 
in the list of appointments. It was the legal origin of Grace 
Church, which now plays so important a part in the work of 
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Methodism in the metropolis of the Pacific Coast. For many 
years Mission Dolores was an appointment left to be supplied. 
Ailenvard it was a charge called Mission Dolores and West 
End. In the early fifties a churc'h was built under the pastoral 
supervision of R. E. Stratton. Its patronage was small and its 
debt was large, and so it was lost to the Church. In the early 
sixties a Sunday-school was organized in the private residence 
of a Mr. Leland. This became a center of interest for the 
Methodists who had been induced to seek for homes in the 
** Mission/' There was at that time a beer garden called the | 
Willows. It stood in a depression of moist earth tliat sustained 
quite a growth of wnllow trees. Here was erected a saloon, 
and here were collected quite a menagerie of curious animals. 
Here were tables for refreshments, and here were sports for 
children. Railroad cars ran out at frequent intervals, and 
many people resorted there. A little west from the Willows» 
on Mission street, between Eighteenth and Nineteenth streets, 
Dr. Owen succeeded in buying a lot early in 1864. He begged 
money all over the district to build the basement of a church. 
He built it. The little Simday-school was moved there, and 
services were held as preadiers could be secured, until the 
session now under consideration, when C. H* Lawton was 
regularly appointed pastor. At the end of the year he reported 
35 members, 95 scholars in Sunday -school, and a church val- 
ued at $4,500. In 1866, W. S. Urmy. In 1867, C. H. Lawton, 
In 1868, H. B. Heacock, The church had had a rapid 
jT^rowth, for the population was constantly settling that way. 
The church was enlarged and improved, and all indications 
pointed to a prosperous future. In 1870, J. N, Margin. In 
1872, W. Dennett. In 1874, J. A. Bruner. In 1875, E, S. 
Todd. During this pastorate the name of the charge wm 
changed from Mission-street Church to Grace, Plans were 
also perfected to finish the building by adding the story con- 
templated when the church was first built. But ' on aj 
careful examination it was found that the building, as it stood » 
could not support another stor>% both because of its imper- 
fection and its age. In 1877. A. J. Wells. In 1880, A, T. 
Needhani. In 1883 Dr. Heacock was returned. In 1885 
property was bought on Twenty-first street, running from 
Mission to Capp. The trustees reserv^ed a lot 100x125 *^ti the 
corner of Capp, and by selling the balance, and also their old ' 
property, they secured this valuable lot free of debt. In iS86 ' 
they began to build. At the conference session of that year, as 
the new building was not completed, th^re was a great desif^ 
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to have Dr. Heacock remain another year. The Bishop pos- 
itively refused to repeat the experiment of Howard -street 
Church and Mr. Blain, so a change tiad to be made, and C. V, 
Anthony was appointed. The Church that had grown up in 
the squatty, uninviting building that Dr. Owen had erected 
for immediate need, had become a large and flourishing soci- 
ety. There were 304 members in full connection, 21 probation- 
ers, and 528 scholars in the Sunday-school. 

The 3d day of October, 1886, was a great day for Grace 
Church. Bishop Fowler preached in the morning and Dr. 
Stratton at night. The church, tlius opened and dedicated, 
had cost about $45,000, including furniture and organ. It was 
hoped that by the contributions of the day, solicited by the 
presence and skinful management of Dn Heacock, the debt, 
then over $30,000, might be reduced to $16,000, and this could 
be carried for a time. Nominally this was done, but the or- 
gan, a professed gift, was not to be paid for until the 
expiration of four years, Xor was any interest to 
be paid on the note until that time. This made 
the debt really $19,000. Before the first year closed an 
event occurred that entailed an expense of nearly 
$3,000 on the society. A portion of a plaster of Paris 
molding fell to the floor one Sunday afternoon. If it had oc- 
curred at the time of the morning service it would have been 
6ure death to one or more in the congregation. On exatnina- 
tion it was found that one oi the worst frauds had been per- 
petrated by the plasterer that could well be imagined, A 
heavy molding Ixad been stuck onto a broad timber without 
further anchorage than the lath afforded. The %vhole finish 
had to be removed and a wooden molding substituted* 
This necessitated frescoing the walls and repainting 
the church on the inside. This improvement was all paid for 
when the audience room was re-entered. 

In January, 1890, while in the midst of a revival meeting of 
considerable interest, conducted by A. J. Bell, Antliony's 
health broke down, and fpr three months he could not preach 
at all, and for the balance of the 3* ear only occasionally. Dr. 
Hirst of the University of the Pacific supplied the charge 
during the time that intervened until conference, when the 
pastor could not be present. The church was left to be sup- 
plied at the conference of 1890, but was soon in charge of K, 
McChsh. In 1895, it wa^ again left to be suppHed, but M, F, 
Colburn was soon appointed. He died very soon after the 
second year's appointment, and J. N. Beard succeeded him. 
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He is still in, charge. Members, 560; probationers, 90; local 
preachers, 2 ; scholars in Sunday-school, 520 ; paid pastor, 
$2,520^ presiding elder, $220; bishops, $22; raided for mis- 
sionsp $540: one church, vahied at $44,000; one parsonage, 
valued at $6,000, This parsonage was erected during the pas- 
torate of Dr. McClish. 

It would be a pleasure to write up the record of the men — 
yea, of the women, too — who have served to make this one of 
the best churches in the State. Bitt unfortunately, the neces- 
sary data have not been given. The building committee de- 
serve especial mention as the hardest worked of any in the 
officiary of the Church. Besides the pastor, this building 
committee, given by memory, were C. S, Holmes, I. J. Tru- 
man, J. W, Butler, Mn Culin, W. H. Codington and Robert 
Husband, The first two named were not members of the 
church, but they wrought and gave with no less zeal and lib- 
erality than any others, C. S. Homes, of Renton Holmes & 
Company, lumber dealers on a large scale, was one of the largest 
givers in the society. He was also a regular attendant upon the 
means of grace. In this respect he was like Mr, Trumati ; their 
regularity in attendance shamed some members of the church. 
His wife was a member, and he seemed delighted to see all 
his children enter the Church while yet quite young, Irwin 
Joscpli Truman was born in the city of Philadelphia October 
271 h, 1840. His parents were Methodists, and he early con- 
tracted the habit of attending the serv^ices on Sunday, He read* 
ily confessed his need of this, and acknowledged the good it 
did him. He and Mr. Holmes united with the Church in 1892. 
J, W. Butler was a native of England, but married an American 
girl, the daughter of Dr, Morgan of the Baltimore Conference* 
She wa-a ver>' helpful in Church work, and was greatly missed 
by Grace Church when she died. Mr, Butler was easily the 
most active worker in the church for several years. Within 
two years of the dedication of the new church, he, as the super- 
intendent, had the satisfaction of having the largest Protestant 
Sunday-school in San Francisco. Mr. Culin was a lovable 
man— alas, in poor health. His home on Howard street was 
the regular meeting place of the committee. They met there 
that they might have the benefit of his counsels. He did not 
long enjoyed the church he had helped to build, hut soon w^ent 
to a grander temple* one not made with liands, eternal in the 
heavens, William H, Codington belongs to the Church pio- 
neers. His early work in Howard Street Church, and after- 
ward in the Central, and finally in Grace, was all given xeaU 
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onsly to advance the Redeemer s kingrdom. Whether as 
superintendent or assistant superintendent, he was able to do 
first-class work in the Sunday'Schaol, nor less efficient work 
as a member of the Official Board. Robert Husband was our 
singer, as well as %vorker. The patience with which he trained 
the choir, the ability he tlisplayed in conducting the music, 
and not least, the pleasure he gave the pastor in putting a 
needed point to his sermons by well-timed and appropriate 
solos. Sling with both skill and feeling, can never be forgotten' 
by the one who pens these words. It is painful not to say 
more, but a necessity to stop. 

Antioch was the principal landing-place on the San Joaquin' 
River for an immense region lying west of that stream. Some^ 
years later, by the building of the railroad, its importance was- 
considerably diminished. Tn 1865 it was left to be supplied,. 
No report was made of it the next yean Its next appearance 
was in 1868, when it was Eden and Antioch, with N. Burton 
in charge. He reported 65 communicants and a parsonage 
valued at $650. In 1869, C. A, E. Hertel. In tSjo it was 
again dropped from the list, though Eden was an appoint- 
ment, and perhaps Antioch belonged to it. In 1S71 it was 
Point of Timber and Antioch, Hertel still in charge. In 1872- 
it was Antioch and Somerville, with J. H. Jones in charge. In 
1873 it was left out, Somerville being associated with San 
Joaquin. In 1876 Somerville and Point of Timber were sep- 
arate charges, and no mention was made of Antioch. In 1877 
it was with Somerville, and G. G. Walter was in charge. Two 
years later it was again with Point of Timber, without change 
of pastor. In i88t, E. A. Winning. In 1S82 the name of the 
charge was changed to Brentw^ood, but Antioch was a part of 
the work. This arrangement continued until 1890, when Anti- 
och became a separate appointment, with J. A. Van Anda inr 
charge. 

In [891, J, Williams was pastor. In 1893, G. O. Ash. In 
1894, F. L. Tuttle. In 1895, ^- C. Langley. In 1896, J. S. 
Smith. In 1897, S. E. Crowe. Members, 38; probationers, i; 
Sunday-school scholars, 50: one church valued at $6,300; one 
parsonage valued at $1,375: paid pastor, $585; presiding 
elder, $^2 ; bishop, S2 ; raised for missions, $30. 

In this year*s appointments we see for the first time the 
charge named St, Helena. It was a part of the Napa Valley 
Circuit, and has had continuous history until the present time. 
W. N. Smith, the first pastor under this name, reported at the 
close of the year : 93 communicants, 25 scholars in Sunday- 
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school, a church valued at $500 and a parsonage valued at 
$1,300, In i866. W. S. Bryant. In 1869, W. C. Curry, In 
1870, G. W. Henning. In 1871 it was St Helena and Calis- 
toga, with H* B. Sheldon in charge. In 1872, R. W. William- 
:Son. In 1S73 Calistoga was a separate charge, with Guennoc 
added, and \V\ Gordon in charge, while St. Helena was in 
•charge of W. Angiiin. In 1874 it was Calistoga and Middle- 
town* with H. G Tall man in charge, while Pope ^ "alley was 
made an appendage of St. Helena, with Anguin still in charge. 
In 1875 the appendages are left off from both charges, hut 
without further change. In 1876, J, W. Bluett was in St, 
Helena, and A. R. Shcrrif in Calistoga. In 1877 both cha^-geia 
were supplied by J. F. Burk holder. In 1B7S I hey were one 
appointment, and S. Kinsev was in charge. In i87y, M. D. 
Buck. In i88t E. H. Kinjj. In 1S84. W. L- Stevens. In 
1886 it was called St. Helena, and E. M. Stuart was in charge. 
In 1888 the two towns were named, and L. Fellers was pas- 
tor. In 1889, A. S. Gibbons. In 1893, G F. Coy. In 1895 
Calistoga was by itself, and supplied by D. S, Ultick* while 
St. Helena had G. Clifford for pastor. In 1896 the two were 
together, and J. H. Wythe, Jr., was in charge. In 1897 Calis- 
toga had H. C. Tallman for pastor, but as that \'ear the two 
-charges were reported together, we will take the preceding 
year to indicate the standing of both churches. Calistoga; 
Members, 71 ; probationers, 7; local preachers, i ; scholars in 
Sunday-school, 75 ; one church valued at $2,000 ; paid pastor^ 
:$36o ; presiding elder, $33 ; bishops, $8 ; raised for missions, 
$68. St. Helena, in 1897, had M. C. Robins for pastor* and 
the year before there were : members, 69 [ probatoners, I ; Sun- 
day-school scholars, 64 ; one church valued at $2,500 ; one 
parsonage valued at $2,000 ; paid pastor, $700 ; presiding el- 
der, $46; bishops, $4: raised for missions, $20. 

Meridian was named in 1865 as an appointment^ with H. J. 
Bland in charge. This was a part of the Butte Circuit, now a 
part of the Sutter City Circuit. In 1866 there were 40 com- 
municants. That year J. Green w^as in charge. He remained 
until 1868, when it ceased to be a separate charge. 

Binghamton was a place so called for a Christian family 
who were chief supports of the church in that coninmnity. 
The place where a chitrch was erected was but a few miles 
from Dixon. A. P. Hendon» the first pastor, reported 42 
communicants, 100 scholars in Sunday-school, but no church 
property. In 1866 it was not in the list of appointinents. Its 
next appearance was in 1868, with Dr, Morrow in charge. In 
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1869* S. L. Hamilton. He reported 45 commnnicants, a 
church valued at $1,000, and a parsonage valued at $500. In 
1870, I. B. Fish. In 187 1 it was called Binghamton and 
Dixon, with J. M, Hinman in charge. In 1872 it became 
Dixon and Bing"haniton^ and finally Dixon only, in which 
form it will be considered furtiier on. 

Oak Grove and Tuolumne was a circuit embracing' French 
Camp and neighboring regions as far as Modesto, thougb 
that place was not then known except as fields of waving, 
grain. This year it was supplied by S. Belknap. In 1866. J. 
McKelvey. For the next two years it was probably the San 
Joaquin Circuit, and left to be supplied. In 1870 neither 
Oak Grove nor San Joaquin are found in the list. Circuits of 
other names had seemingly absorbed it. It next appears in 
1876 as Oak Grove and Burneyville, with W. J, Sheehan in 
charge. In 1878 it was Oak Grove alone, with W. C. Curry 
in charge. In 1S80, J. W. Bluett. In 1882, E. E. Dodge. 
The principal point of interest was at this time, and had been 
for a few years, a place called Atlanta, and the next year it 
took that name. Its further consideration is reserved for a 
future chapter. 

Brownsville and Brown^s Valley was a charge on the 
Marysville District, supplied by C. A. Leaman. He remained 
two years, and reported 8r communicants, 8 Sunday-schools,, 
with an aggregate of 210 scholars. In 1867 it was supplied by 
G. G. Walter, in 1868 it was supplied by R. Roberts. In 
i86t> it was called Brownsville alone, without change of 
pastor. In 1870 it was supplied by E. Hoskins. In 1871^ S. 
Jones. In 1872, R. Kernick. In 1873, J. Cookson, In 1875^ 
-S Pruden, In 1876, B. F. Rhoads. In 1877, W. S. Corwin. 
In 1879, S. Kinsey, In 1880 Laporte was added, Kinsey 
still in charge. In 1882, E* I. Jones. In 1883, J. Appleton,. 
In 1884 tt was supplied by H. M. Sexton. In 1885, S, C. El- 
liott, In 1886 Laporte was left off, Elliott still in charge. In 
1887, E. Smith. In 1890, J^ H. Jones. In 1892 it was sup- 
plied by Erank Hindson. In 1895 it was omitted from the 
list, not again to appear until the time this history was closed. 
In 1895 there were 61 members, 14 probationers, 4 local 
preachers, 4 churc'hes, having an aggregate value of $3,300,. 
one parsonage, valued at $500, 4 Sunday-schools, having arc 
aggregate of 161 scholars ; paid pastor $592, presiding elder, 
$49, bishops $4, raised for missions $15. 

Mendocino is a lumbering center on the coast. It was left 
to be supplied until 1867, when W. Gordon was pastor. He 
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•reported 12 communicants, a church valued at $1,200. That 
year is was suppU-ed by J. L. Broadus. In 1869 it was left to 
ie supplied, and the next year not mentioned. 

Trinity Center was but a small village when the writer trav- 
eled thirty-five miles to preach there on a week night. Ten 
years had passed when it became a charge supplied by G. 
Childs. He reported $100 paid on salary, which was more 
than a hundred times as much as the writer was paid for a 
service conducted once in four weeks for a period of about 
fourteen months. Still, he has nothing but pleasant memories 
oi Trinity Center, and sadly regrets that it had so short an 
existence in this case, for we look in vain for it among the 
appointments of 1866. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



1866. 
The Fourteenth Conference. 



Again Bishop Kingsley 



luth 



the 



5isnop i\tngsiey was witii us, 1 his was o%vmg to 
illness of Bishop Baker, who had been detailed for that service. 
The session opened in San Jose on the 19th oC Sept. and 
closed on the 26th. J, B. Hill was secretary. The sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper was administered the second day of the 
stission, and was followed by a love feast. Dr. Thomas re* 
ported for the San Francisco District, which had been left 
vacant by the death of Dr. Owen. He generously did this 
work without compensation. Dr. Owen's memory was held 
sacred by a service especially for that purpose, J. Daniel 
preached the funeral sermon. For the first time, by a vate of 
conference, elders did not retire when their names were called 
in the passage of character. The rule, however, did not yet 
apply to those in charge of districts. Thirty dollars from the 
Chartered fund was all the help we had for conference claim- 
ants » except our collections. By the recommendation of the 
board of stewards, the conference voted to assess the entire 
church 75 cents per capita for this cause, and require each 
member when his name was called to report how much he 
collected. For the first time we had a committee on Freed- 
nien's Aid SocietVj and also on the Church Extension Society. 
Adam B, Smith was ordained elder under local preachers 
rule. Dt, Benson came from Oregon to present the fraternal 
greetings of that conference ; he was received with great cor- 
diality, not only for his mission's sake, but also for his own. 
This was centenary year. Flans had been laid at the previ- 
ous conference to have especial efforts put forth in October 
of that year to raise money for the objects named by the 
general conference. They agreed that one-half of all funds 
collected should go to the University of the Facific. What 
came of it? About forty per caii of the churches did some- 
thing, the others nothing. The amounts collected, reported 
by districts, were as follows: Petaluma District, $19,321.42, 
Stockton District, $2,235. Santa Clara District, $11,391,23, 

(373> 
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Man'^viUe, $4,942.75. Sacramento District, $6,479.50. Shasta 
District, $4,279.25. San Francisco District, $30459.19. To- 
tal, $79,10840. The medals for the children *s hind had real- 
ized, if figures are properly read, $1,383. 

StiiHstics. — At the close of the conference the roster of 
members contained 88 names of those in full connection, 
and 10 probationers. From the church at large, members 
3,983, probationers 622, local preachers 91, scholars in 
Sunday-school 7,744, churches 80, probable value $313400* 
parsonages 55, probable value $44,050, raised for conference 
clauiiants $321.70, for missions $2,150.15, for tracts $103.90, 
for Bible Society $401.80, for Sunday School Union $66.75, 
Tht^re were 74 conversions reported in the Sunday-schools^ 
as against 168 the year before. The missionar}' money appro- 
priated to the conference this year was the same as last, $5,000 
fqi Engflish work, and $2,000 for German, 

Some items from presiding elders* reportrs will be of interest. 
From the Sacramento District came the report that tbe ap- 
pointments of last year gave universal satisfaction. The pre- 
siding elder had not heard a single complaint. He did not 
inform us as to whether anybody else had heard a complaint, 
probably he did not know that much. The Stockton District 
reported better salaries than formerly. The presiding 
elder of Petaiuma District reported progress in get- 
ting out of the flebt embarrassment that had for 
some time involved the church in Petal tmia. The 
Yreka District was reported by its presiding elder, J. Cor- 
win, to be 250 miles long, w^tb a member of conference at 
each end, and all others supplies. Tfie American population 
was rapidly leaving the country, and the Christian element 
were first to go. If anybody was converted, he went away as 
soon as possible in order to find a place where his spiritual 
needs could be better cared for. The Chinese were increas- 
ing, and a mission to them was the crying need of the bour. 

E. Bannister was this year placed on the San Francisco 
District, a new district including the southern part of the State, 
reaching up to and including Santa Clara County, which name 
was given the district, was formed with A. Bland in diarge. 
J. R. Tansey was placed on the Stockton District, J. A, Bruner 
on the Sacramento, X. Reasoner on the Marys ville, the Hum- 
boldt and Yreka Districts were united and placed in charge of 
J* J. Cleveland. Petaiuma remained unchanged. There were 
100 pastoral charges. 

Several transfers were received at this conference. T, Sw 
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Dunn came back from the Nevada Conference, and needs no 
further mention, Henry Cox came from the Missouri and Ar- 
kansas Conference, and was stationed at Howard Street 
Church. He was originally a member of the Wesley an Con- 
ference in England, which body he joined twenty years before 
his arrival in San Francisco. He had been a loyal union man 
in St. Louis at a time when loyalty cost and counted. His 
experience in Union Church in that city is a thrilling chapter 
of the civil war. He was a man of fine appearance^ large, 
portly, with pleasant voice and fervid speech. He %va5 an en- 
thusiastic leader of a prayer-meeting, and had a gift for church 
building. His labors had been much blessed with revi\'^l 
influences. It was a great mistake vv^hen he turned aside from 
a calling for which he had such special gifts. After six years 
in the pastorate he became general secretary of the Young 
Men's Christian Association, then insurance agents then pen- 
sion agent, and in 1S82 he located. In 1884 he was received 
on 'his certificate of location, and transferred to the Southern 
California Conference, where* after filling several appoint- 
ments, he died, highly esteemed by his brethren. 

George B. Bowman was a man of great spiritual force. 
He had a powerful voice, and could wield it with much suc- 
cess. The writer once heard him preach at a camp- meeting 
a sermon that produced an effect of a marvelous character. He 
was a native of North Carolina, but entered the regular work 
in the Missouri Conference in 1836. After about -six years 
in that field, he was transferred to Iowa. His greatest work 
there consisted of his agency in connection w^ith the Cornell 
College, located at Mt. Vernon. A hall there bears his name, 
and justly too, for it was built with Tiis money. A legacy left 
after his death became the starting fund for building a church 
in East San Jose, which also bore his name for several years. 
He died in San Jose, greatly beloved, Oct. gth, 1888. 

Donald Sutherland was a native of Scotland, raised and 
educated in the Presbyterian Church. He moved to Canada 
before he had attained maturity. He was enabled to know he 
was a child of God when 19 years of age, under the labors and 
teaching of James Caughey, the celebrated revivalist. He 
then joined tlie Wesleyan Church, and in due time became a 
minister of that body. In 1865 he caught a cold that brought 
on symptoms so alarming that his physicians advised him to 
seek a milder climate. He landed in San Francisco July, 1866, 
^as received into the Conference on his credentiak from the 
■Canadian Wesleyan Church, and died in January, 1868. He 
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was vveli educated, fervent and faithful. His widow afterward 
became Mrs. C. D, Cushman, but died some years ago. 

Samuel L. Hamilton was a transfer from the Central Illinois 
Conference, which body he joined in i860. After four years 
in the pastorate here, he returned East, and joined the Michi- 
gan Conference J of which h^ is now a superannuated member* 
He resides in Lo^ Angeles. Mr. Hamilton is a good w^riter, 
whose pen has been turned to excellent account since he has 
had to leave the regular work. His preaching also is of a 
high order of excellence. Of J. N. Martin, also a transfer this 
year, the reader will find an account in the history of oyr edu- 
cational work. 

Alanson Coplin \vas a transfer from the Michigan Confer- 
ence, of which body he had been a member for about nine 
year'3. He did acceptable work in the appointments indicated 
in this history until 1874, when failing health caused him to 
take a supernumerary relation. After following the mercan- 
tile business for a few years, he located in 1883. Shortly after 
he withdrew from the Methodist Church, and with others at- 
tempted to organize a new Church, which should make a 
specialty of holiness. 

George Clifford was a transfer from the Upper Iowa Con- 
ference. He joined the Iowa Conference in 1853. He was 
horn of New England parents, in the State of Indiana, Rush 
County, August 3, 1823. He received a common school 
education there, and at the age of 19 years removed to Iowa, 
then largely in possession of Indian tribes. He was converted 
in 1851. and joined the M. E. Church. T%vo years later he 
poined the conference on trial. He made a good record in 
Iowa before coming to California : he has made nothing less 
since. He was a member of the General Conference of 1864^ 
and one of the leading parties in organizing the Church Ex* 
tension Society. He had a plan in mind before going, and 
that plan wa-s in time submitted to the proper committee. He 
worked for it with all the zeal the intense convictions of its im- 
portance would naturally promote in a man of his spirit The 
thing was done, but others have the glory — at present at least. 
In conversation with several of us on a very diflfereni subjeci^ 
he quietly remarked that he thought he could always do best 
at a *'sti!l hunt/' Such men rarely get credit for all that is 
their due. He has been one of our most successful presiding 
ciders » and few parts of the State have not been visited by him 
in that capacity. Strong and vigorous for a man of his age,, 
he yet lives to do efficient work in the pastorate. 
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i860. He did not long remain in the work in California, He 

located in 1870. 

George McRae was originally from a conference in Cana- 
da West, but came to ns from the Erie Conference. He lo- 
cated in 1876. 

There were five probationers received at this time. Silvanus 
Clayton continued on trial until 1869, w'hen he was discontin- 
ued at his own request. William Gordon spent several years 
in the University of the Pacific, preparing for the ministry. 
He married Miss Rhinehart, a most excellent young ladVi and 
united with the conference in 1866. He was a native of the^ 
north of Ireland. He was received into ftdl connection, and 
continued in the %vork until 1874. when he located. He after- 
ward became a minister in the Congregational Church, 

Alden B. Spooner was a native of Maine, and was borxi' 
in 1824. He married Miss Roxanna Gilmore. He was convert- 
ed in 1858, joined the conference in 1866, was received into- 
full connection in 1868, and located the next year. He settled 
at Morro Bay, where he was drow-ned. With a small boat, he- 
was piloting the steamer *'Mary Taylor*' into the bay, when 
the boat tipset, and he w^ent dow^n in sight of his family, and 
w^as never seen again. He was a good man and no doubt. 
ready for the sudden change. 

Archibald Taylor w-as received into full connection in 1S63, 
and located at his own request in 1872. 

San Leandro now' appears as a charge, with J. Corwin pas- 
tor. It had a church building, though small, as early as i860.. 
It was then, and for several years afterw^ard, the capital of Ala- 
meda County. Noble Hamilton, afterward Superior Judge or 
the county, and wife, with other members of the Hamilton^ 
family, were active w^orkers in the Church. Silas McClure and 
family w^re also living near, and generous supporters of the 
Church, The removal of the county business to Oakland was 
a blow to the place, and ultimately to the Church, The in- 
flux of Portuguese, monopolizing the frtiit attd gardening in- 
dustries of all that region, was a greater loss to the Church, It 
w^as severed from the Alameda charge in 1866. Lorenzo and 
Hayw^ards were, no doubt, also parts of this w^ork at that time. 
In 1867 there were 50 communicants, two Sunday-schools, 
W'ith an aggregate of 80 scholars, two churches valued at 
$3,000, The second church w^as no doubt in Hayw^ards, Thatr- 
year W. T. Mayne was in charge. In 1869 itw-aa SaasLean-- 
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dro and Hay wards, with A. Shaw^ in charg-e. In 1870 it was 
called simpk San Leandro, though no doubt the work was the 
fiame. That year J. H. Miller was paston In .1872, J .W 
Bryant. In 1873 Hay wards was an appointment, with J, W~ 
Bryant in charge, while San Leandro was in charge of his 
brother, W. S. Bryant. In 1874 Centerville was added to 
San Leandro, Mr, Brvant remaining in charge. In E875, W* 
B. Priddy. In 1876/W. Hulbert, In 1879, J. J, Cleveland, 
in r88o it was dropped from the list, but was no doubt a part 
of the Hay wards charge. In 1881 the two were named to- 

. gethcr, With T. B. Palmer in charge. In 1882. S. T. Sterritt. 
At that time Mr. Russell, member of one of the New Jersey 
conferences, was residing in San Leandro on account of ill 
health, and was ahie to preach once on each Sabbath. Mr> 
Sterritt not caring to divide his labors between the two places. 
Sail Leandro was given to Mr. Russell, whose sweet and lov- 
ing spirit won all hearts to him. He wa-s returned in 1883, 
but died soon after, when W. Hulbert supplied it until the end 
oi the year. In 1884 the writer obtained a missionary appro- 
priation of $700 for the support of a Portuguese mission in 
and about San Leandro. It was expected that the missionarj- 

• employed should preach at least once a Sabbath to the usual 
congregation, but spend most of hi^ time in labors among the 
Portuguese, It was difficult to get a man who w^ould under- 
take the work. Dr. Gibbons was finally selected » but found 
insuperable difficulties, and the meager results attained did not 
warren t its continuance. If a n)an could have been found who 
could preach in both Portuguese and English, or if a young 
man could have been found willing to learn the Porttig^uese, 
and willing to give his life to that work, a difTerent account 
would have been given of this honest attempt to do Avhat cer* 
tainly ottght to have been done. In 1886, I. J. Ross. In 1887^ 
D. A. Hayes. In 1888, I. J. Ross. In 1891, H, L. Gregory. 
There had been long need of a better church, and Mr. 

^ Gregory set about building it. An attractive edifice, costing 
about $3,500, was the result of ^his enterprise. In 1893, W. R. 
Gober. In 1896, J. B. Chenoweth. In 1897 ^* ^'^^ made a 
part of a circuit, called San Leandro and Elmhurst, with W, 
Burchett in charge. At that date there were 19 members^ 1 
probationer, 3 local preachers, 50 scholars in Sunday-school^ 
a church valued at $2,500, a parsonage valued at $500, paid 

pastor $560, presiding elder $20, bishops $1, raised for mis- 

.sions $15. 

Berry essa is a suburban community, close to San Jose, in 
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a rich fruit gro\\ing reg^ion, cHvided into small land holdings^ 
very favorable to the development of a dense population. It 
was an appointment on the circnit for years before it becanie a 
separate charge. In 1866 Mr, Bowman, its first pastor, re^ 
ported 52 members atid 40 probationers. Unless some other' 
field was inchided, this beginning was better than the out- 
come. They also had a church valned at $3, 000, and a Sun- 
day-school with 100 scholars. In 1868. A. C. Hazzard. In- 
1869, J. DanieK In 1870^ J. Baldwin. This according to the 
minutes: howbeit Mr. Hazzard reported the charge the next 
year. In 1871 it was left to be supplied. In 1872, T. B. Hop- 
kins. In 1S73 it was cailled Berry essa Circuit, and was sup- 
plied by J. F. Burkliolder. The name does not appear on the 
list of 1874 ; it was probably a part of the San Jose Circuit of 
which A. M, Railev was pastor. In 1876, A. C, Hazzard. In^ 
1877, A. K. Crawford, In 1878, T. B, Hopkins. In r88o, S, 
T. Sterritt. In 1881, J. S. Fisher. In 1883, W. R. Gober. In- 
1884 it was supplied by F. L. Tuttle. In 1886, E. A. Winning. 
In 1S87, J. B. Chenoweth. In 1888 it appears by the name of^ 
Berry essa, the first time since 1873, with J. B. Chenowethi 
still in charge. In 1889, J. R. Wolf. In 1892, W. B. Priddy. 
In 1893, H. C. Longley. In 1895, C. E. Pettis. In 1896, J, J. 
Martin. His pastorate closes this history. In 1897 he re- 
ported as follows: Members 35, probationers 2. one local 
preacher, 60 scholars in Sunday-school, one church valued at 
$2,000. one parsonage valued at $r,ooo, paid pastor $673, pre- 
siding elder $30, bishops $3, raised for missions $24. 

In 1866 San Lim Obispo appears as a charge for the first 
time, though left to be supplied. In 1867. A, B. Spooner. He- 
reported 61 communicants. In 1869, A. P, Hendon. In 1870, 
H. J. Bland. In 1871, B. W, Rusk. In 1873 it was left to be 
supplied. The supply remained two years, building a church, 
which was dedicated by the writer in the spring of 1875. The- 
next year it passed into the Southern Conference. 

Santa Barbara was a long^ time coming into sight. It has. 
made up for this in recent years. From reliable sources it ap- 
pears that Adam Bland preached here in 1864. At the same- 
time he organized a class, with a Mr, Banning leader. He 
preached in a private house in the morning, and in the court 
house at night. He then rested under the stars, studying 
astronomy when unable to sleep. After ttiis only occasional' 
services were held tmtil 1867, when R. R. Dunlap was ap- 
pointed. He reported 43 members and three Sunday-schools, 
but no other items. In i868> P^ Y. CooJ. On the 25th of; 
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July, £869, the corner stone of a new church was laid in Santa 
Barbara. That new church was dedicated by Dr. Thomas, 
December 5th of the same year. The lot was purchased with 
the pastor's own money, and deeded to the Church. The build- 
ing cost $5,824.75. Mr. Cool remained until 1871, leaving a 

-membership of 61. R. Bentley followed him. In 1874, S. 
Bowers. He was reappointed in 1875, but did not remain until 
the end of his second year. H .H. Tevis was pastor the bal- 
ance of the year, and then the charge went out of our con- 
ference. 

Nevada Circuit was a region about Nevada and Grass 
Valley, probably Indian Springs and Rough and Ready. 

"Quitfe as probable it included Red Dog and You Bet. G. D. 
Pinnco was the first pastor, and he was followed the next year 
by C. A. Leaman. It then went out of existence in that form. 
Trinidad was an appointment this year, with J. M. Camp- 
bell in charge. No report from it was made at the next con- 

lierence, nor was any one again appointed. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

I867. 
The Fifteenth Conference. 

It met at Santa Clara. It began September iStli and. 
dosed the 24th. Bishop Thiinison, the accomplished scholar,, 
the splendid rhetorician, the profound philosophical Christian, 
presided. It was his only visit to us* He came with his eyes- 
open. He ^saw more in that brief stay than many would see in 
a lon^ lifetime. Then he knew how to describe what he saw. 
He opened the conference with a popular lecture. It was read, 
and published verbatim in the minutes of that year. It is good 
reading yet. Some of it w41l provoke a smile. It did more 
than that when it was dehvered. In these days when expan- 
sion and anti-expansion promise to become the two poles on 
which all American politics '.^hall turn, it is refreshing to find a 
clergyman who, more than thirty years ago^ anticipated, or 
prophesied the speedy annexation of British Colnmbia and all 
Mexico! After the lecture — ^'address'* it w^as called in the 
minutes — the Sacrament was administered and the conference 
proceeded to its work. 

J. B, Hill was continued secretary. J. D. Blain w^s still on 
the roll of our conference, and was iKnv made effective. He 
was appointed agent of the National Temperance Society, but 
his work wa-s all on the other side of the continent. J. W- 
Ross. Adam Bland and J. B. Hill were elected to the next 
Genera! Conference, and E. Thomas was elected reserve dele- 
gate. William Davis. Hiram C. Tallman, H. D. Bryant, J- A. 
Eurlingame, J. Rice and H. Churchman were ordained dea- 
cons under local preacher's rule. G. B. Hinkle came %vith 
greetings from the Nevada Conference. A resolution favoring- 
the reunion of the Nevada Conference with the California 
was passed. 

Stitlistics, At the close of conference the ministerial roll 
contained 94 names of those in full connection, and 1^^ proba- 
tioners. The statistical summaries of the Church at large were- 
as follows. Members* 4,792; probationers, 974; local preach- 
ers, 96; churches, 87; probable value, $373,721 ; parsonages, 
58; probable value, $47,600; Sunday-schools, 14^; officers and'. 
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teachers, i ,240 ; scholars of all ages, 8.676 ; collected for con- 
ference claimants, $670.20, to which sfhould be added $7540* 
collected in the conference ses-jion ; for missions, $3,210; for 
Church Extension, $193.94; for tracts, $176.54: for Bible So- 
ciety, $485.65: for Centenary Fnnd, $57,537.27. Concern- 
ing^ the last item, it may be said that this amount was what 
was actually paid, the former report being, ait leist, in part. 
wh^t had heetT subscribed . Tlie conference received this 
year $6,000 for English and $2,000 for German work. It will 
be seen that there had been a total increase of above T,200 
communicants in the conference that year. This must be 
largely attributed to the labors of ithe Rev. A. B, Earle, who 
had been in all the large cities, and who had not failed to 
awaken an interest wherever he went. A man of hut ordinar}' 
ability, he was so endowed with power from on high that a*i- 
tonishing results were often witnessed from his preaching. 

Among the converts of tins revival was a man destine<l to 
take an important part in the work of the Church in following 
years — otie of our most useful and faithful laymen. Peter 
Bohl was born of German parents in Cincinnati, October 23, 
1S3D, He came to Sacramento in 1853, Here he often at- 
tende<l the Sixth Street Church, and often felt moved to a 
Christian life. Once, under the preaching of Dr, liriggs* he 
felt that he was a sinner and in need of a Savior. His real 
conversion occurred under the labors of Mr. Earh on the 26th 
of December, [866. He immediately united with the Method- 
ist Church » Mr, Ross being pastor, and in that church he has 
lived ever since. It cost him something in the way of tem- 
poral prosperity to give up all for Christ, but he counted the 
■cost, paid the price, and was blessed in the sicrifice. He is 
universally respected, and by those who know him best, dearly 
loved. He was a lav-delegate to the General Conference in 
1876, 

run two transfers were made this yeir to our conference — 
HtigJi Gibson tind F. Bonn. The first was born in Harris- 
burg, Penn,, Jidy 12, 1812* and joined the Pittsburg Confer* 
'cnce in 1839: he then removed to Iowa in 1844. and thence 
to California in 1866. In 1870 the government appointed him 
Indian agent, which position he filled witli|Success until his 
health failed, and he was compelled to cease from work. His 
health w?s always frail, and he had been twice superannuated 
before coming to California. He died near Los Angeles. No- 
vember 9, 1873. His brethren said of him: *'T>rother Gibson 
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was a good preacher, a plain, modest and faithful laborer in. 
his Lord's vineyard." 

Frederick Eonn has been one of the most faithful and effi- 
cient ministers among the Germans of California, a true 
Christian gentleman, and an earnest, consistent servant of 
Christ. Whether as pastor or presiding elder, his labors have 
been greatly blessed to the Churdk He joined the Xew York 
Conference in 1859. When the East German Conference was- 
formed he naturally fell into that, and from that was trans- 
ferred to this, greatly to the advantage of the work in Cali- 
fornia. 

The name of W. I. Xicliols appears among the appoint- 
ments, but he was not transferred. He was at the time a mem- 
ber of one of the Western conferences, and was promised a 
transfer as soon as hh conference met and passed his charac- 
ter. His character did not pass, and he soon ceased to be a 
minister or member of the Methodist Church. He entered' 
upon the practice of law, and died a few years ago in Lonipoc, 

Of the ei^ht probationers received, the following is the^ 
record made. Richard May passed his studies of the first and' 
second years, and was received into full connection. The next' 
year he was tried on charges formulated without a knowledge ^ 
of the precise nature of the evidence that would be brought 
against him. but upon the supposition that a less offense could 
be found and punished under the charge than the charge itself 
contained. The court found him guilty of imprudent conduct, 
instead of immorality as cbargecb bnt supposing they must: 
find him guilty as charged or free him, they expelled him from 
the Church. He appealed to the next General Conference, 
and that body, very properly, sent it back for a new trial. This: 
trial occurred in 1872, and resulted in the following verdict: 
* 'Guilty of grave indiscretion ^ but inasmuch as "he has been se- 
verely puni'shed during the past two years, we recommend that 
his character pass." This action was taken, but as soon as; 
Mr. May was thus far vindicated, he located. 

A. R. Sheriff was hcensed to preach in Virginia City in 
1864, and supplied work in that region before joining the- 
Cahfomia^ Conference. He continued in the regiilar work 
until 1881* When he was given a supernumerary relation, He^ 
located in 1883. He was afterward engaged, apparently with 
much success, in rescue work in San Francisco. 

E. A. Wible has been a faithful worker. He continued iir^ 
effective work until after the close of this historic period. 
His tracks may be seen in all parts of our conference, and in^ 
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some of its most distant fields. He v%'as born in Westmort- 
land County. Pennsylvania, October 25, 1827* went to Illi- 
nois in 1847, niarried Miss Sarah Wren, March 27, 1852. was 
licensed to preach in the fall of 1858, came to Calif ornta in 
1859 across the plan^, received hi-s first appointment from 
Dr. Owen in Georgetown and Pilot Hill. He continued to 
supply charges until 1867, when he was received on trial. 

No man can ask for a better record than John \\\ Bryant 
has made. Strong of body, vigorous of mind, and true to his 
spiritual convictions » he has won the love and confidence of 
his people in every place where he has toiled. Henry IX Br\*- 
ant^ no relation of the above, has been already noticecL 

H. C. Tallman had been, like Wible. a constant supply for 
several years before he united with the conference. The work 
he has done has amply justified the conference in taking him 
into the itinerant ranks, 

Joel A. Burlingame was never received into full connec- 
tion. Pie died at his post of duty the very year that marked* 
the close of his probation. 

S. H. Todd was received into full connection in 1869. He 
appears in the list of deacons for 1870. and that year he was 
sent to North San Jtian, which charge he duly reported at the 
next conference. But beyond that no reference :*i made to 
him in the minutes of 187 1. The impression is on the mind 
of the writer that he was transferred to the Oregon Confer- 
ence near the close of the year. 

(Jnly a few names appear in the list of chargres. Sutter 
Creek appears as a new^ appointment w^ith G. CHfTord as pas- 
tor. The first we know of services held in that place was hy 
W, Hulbert in 1852. It seems to have been overlooked after- 
iward, until Dr, Urmy came upon it dv mistake, as toUl m an- 
other place. He coniinued to visit it while he remamed pas- 
tor of the church at lone. In 185^ it became an appendag:e 
of Jackson* with Fi. F. Myers in cliar^e. It continued a part 
of the Jackson's work until 1867, when it was set off by itself, 
Amador City became ^ preaching place under Clifford* who 
built a church there. The first Board of Trustees for Sutter 
Creek wa-s incorporated in 1862, when I, B, Fish was pastor. 
A church building was erected soon after that* which cost a 
little over $8,800. During the pastorate of Mr. Clifford, a 
building was purchased for a parsonage on Spanish street, 
which is still in use for that purpose. 

From this period on^ there can h^ hut little written exce|>t 
the succession of pastors. In 1869 the charge was called Sut- 
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ter and Amador ; supplied by G. W. Brindell. In 1870, J. M. 
■Campbell. In 1872, E. M. Stuart. In 1873, J. W. Stump. 
In 1875, E. A. Hazen. In 1876, C. G. Milnes. In 1878 the 
two churches were separated, with M. D. Buck in Sutter and 
C. G. Milnes in Amador. In 1879 E. E. Dodge was in Sut- 
ter, and W. B. Priddy in Amador. In 1881, J. L. Mann was 
in Amador. In 1882 the two were together, and S. Kinsey 
was in charge. In 1885, C. P. Jones. In 1887, C. E. Pettis. 
In 1890, E. A. Winning. In 1891, T. S. L. Wallis. In 1894, 
•G. O. Ash. In 1895, W. P. Grant. In 1897, G. Clifford. 
Members, 76 ; probationers, 9 ; local preachers, 2 ; scholars in 
Sunday-school 134; one ch.urch valued at $3,500; one par- 
sonage, valued at $1,000; paid pastor, $925; presiding elder, 
$75 : bishops, $7 ; raised for missions, $20. 

As Amador City, only about four miles away, has been so 
closely related to Sutter Creek, it will be proper to finish its 
history here. In 1887 it became a separate charge, with A. H. 
Needham for pastor. In 1888, J. R. Wolfe. In 1889, J. P. 
Chynoweth. In 1891, S. Hirst. In 1892, D. W. Calfee. In 
1894, C. E. Pettis. In 1895, J. T. Murrish. In 1897, J. Jef- 
frey. Members, 62; probationers, 7; scholars in Sunday- 
school, 125 ; one church, valued at $1,500; one parsonage, val- 
ued at $1,000 ; paid pastor, $770 ; presiding elder, $70 ; bishops, 
$5 ; raised for missions, $23. 

Just what was embraced in the Oakland Circuit, which 
this year appeared in charge of C. E. Rich, is not known to 
the writer. He reported five members, but no other items. It 
was then discontinued. 

San Andreas was probably a name given this year to the 
work in Calaveras County. E. A. Wible was in charge, who 
reported 39 communicants, two churches valued at $2,200,< 
one parsonage valued at $300, and two Sunday-schools with 
100 scholars. In 1868, J. H. Jones. It was not again in the 
list of appointments. 

Point Arena, or Punta Arena, for there are several varia- 
tions in the spelling of this name in the minutes, was sup- 
plied this year by D. H. Haskins, who reported 36 communi- 
cants and 80 scholars in Sunday-school. In 1868 Mr. Has- 
kins was received on trial and returned. In 1869 it was sup- 
plied by W. Davis. In 1870, N. Van Eaton. He reported 
38 communicants and a parsonage valued at $800. In 1871, 
J. Green. In 1872, S. M. Woodward. In 1874, J. Appleton. 
At the end of his three years he reported 55 communicants, 
two churches valued at $9,000, and one parsonage valued at 
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$i,2oo. In 1877, J. W. Bluett. In 1878, E. A. Hazen. In 
1880, G. Adams. In 1882, A. K. Crawford. In 1883, E. M. 
Stuart. In 1886, L. Fellers. In 1888, E. A. Winning. In 
1890, F. M. Willis. In 1893, W. J. Peters. In 1895, G. M. 
Meese. In 1896, S. M. Woodward. He remained until after 
the close of our historical period. Members, 82 ; probationers, 
8: one local preacher; 90 scholars in Sunday-school; paid 
pastor, $840 ; presiding elder, $70 ; bishops, $5 ; raised for mis- 
sions, $20. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 
1868, 

The Sixteenth Conference. 



I 
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This conference met in Howard Street Church the i6th of 
September, 1868* and closed September 22. Most of the ses- 
sions were held in Powell Street Church on account of re- 
pairs going on in that where the conference had elected to 
meet. Bisliop Scott was with ivs for the third and last time. 
A new secretary was a necessity on account of Mn Hill's 
duties as presiding elder. T. H. Sin ex was elected, L. Case, 
James H. Jones and James H. Stonier were ordained deacons 
under local preacher's rule. 

Statistics. At the close of the conference session there 
were 103 members of conference in full connection, and 16 
probatioTiers. Reports from charges give the following sum- 
maries : Mem hers, 5,809 : probationers, 876 ; local preach ers, 
■98 ; churches, 87 ; probable value, $399*050 ; parsonag^es, 61 ; 
probable value, $55,300; Sunday-schools, 143; officers and 
teachers, 1,241 ; scholars, 8,8i5; raised for missions, in Sun- 
day-schools $568.90, in churches $2,587.55: for conference 
claimants, $550.95, to which should he added $27 in cur- 
rency from the chartered fund : for Churcli. Extension, 
$631.48; for tracts, $122.78: for Dible Society, $729.29; for 
Sunday-school Union. $182.86, The amount given the confer- 
ence by the Missionary Society was $4,000 for English work, 
and $3,000 for German. The estimated cost of the new Chi- 
nese mission was $3,500 for the year. 

E. A. Hazen wrs placed on the Marysville District. Mt. 
-^basta was made into two pastoral presiding elder districts, 
Ml Shasta having W. B. Priddy, and Humboldt having A. 
Shaw for elders. No other changes. Pastoral chargj^es 110. 

Among the transfers the names of J. W. Stump and J. E. 
Wickes have been already disposed of : they had been off on 
duty in Nevada. H. B. Heacock, R. Bentley, J. L. Trefren, 
George Larkin and O. Gibson were new additions to our rolh 
Of Dr. Gibson we shall have much to say in the history of the 
Chinese work. The others we shall consider here. 

Henrv B. Heacock was born in Tuscarawas County, Ohio, 

(387) 
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May 16. 1838. His parents were Quakers by birth and edu* 
cation, but became Slethodists before the birth of this son. 
With faniily worship regular ly observed and rehgious book$ 
and papers ever at hand* his mind early turned toward God 
and the Church. At the age of eleven years he joined the 
people of God in the Church of his parents. He Unas neglected 
in the services of the sanctuary, and sometimes passed by in 
the class-meeting, but in spite of it all he continued on the 
way. In 185 1 hi^s father moved to Wapello County, Iowa. 
Here* working on the farm or in the mill that his father 
owned, and attending school three months in the year, he 
grew up to manhood* After a year in an academy near home* 
in the fall of 1857, he entered the Iowa Wesley an University ^ 
and graduated in the full course in 1861. It was with a de- 
cidedly illustrious class that he left his Alma Mater. Drs. L. 
M. Vernon and his brother, S. M. Vernon* George W. Gray* 
J* W. McDonald, and otheps of scarcely less note* He was 
hcensed to preach a few days before his graduation ^ and in 
September following he joined the Western Iowa — now the 
Des Moines — Conference. His first two years were passed 
in teaching* being principal of Osceola Seminary, He entered 
his more congenial work of the pastorate in i8i53. The same 
year he was secretary of his conference, an office he held until 
he came to California ^vq years later. Here he ha^ always 
shared the utmost confidence of his brethren. As pastor* pre- 
siding elder, secretary of the conference, and member of the 
General Conference* he has done his duty faithfully and well. 
He was one of the original incorporators of the Pacific Grove 
Retreat* and has retained a responsible relation to that enter- 
prise ever '^ince. He and his most excellent wife have suffered 
unusual bereavements in the loss of nearly all their children, 
but their sublime faith and courage have been the admiration, 
as well as wonder* of their large circle of friends. 

Robert F'entley was born in Cambridge. England, May 6* 
1838, He was baptized and reared in the Church of England 
until twelve years of age. Coming to America when seven* 
teen years of age* he felt for the first time the certainty of the 
Divine favor in the forgiveness of his sins. He graduated 
from the Xorthwestern University in 1862, and the same year 
entered the Rock River Conference. A year later he gradu- 
ated from the Garrett Biblical Institute, " He served the fol* 
lowing charges in the Kock River Conference; Lemout, Jef- 
ferson Street* Chicago, South Rockford* West Indiana Street 
Chicago, and then was transferred to the California Confef* 
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€nce. Ill 1874 he was transferred to the Oregon Conference* 
and stationed in Taylor Street Church, Portland. He re*- 
turned to California in 1876. Dr, Bentley has served with un^ 
usual ability most of our larger churches and two of our 
lari^est districts. He has been especially active in benevolent: 
work. Our large and flonrishing orphanages owe more t30i 
his enterprise and administrative skill than to any other man's*. 
He, with some others, originated the Home for the Feeble- 
minded, which soon after was adopted by the State, and^ ia^ 
now doing a most beneficent work. In all these Christiati 
duties his wife has been a willing and very efficient helper. 
With a robust constitution, the very picture of health, he gives* 
promise of many years of future labor in his Master's vine- 
yard. He died suddenly a few months after these w^ords were 
penned. 

J. L. Trefren joined the New Hampshire Conference irr 
1856. He was transferred first to Nevada Conference, where 
he was at work for a time : then came to California. During; 
the balance of our historic period he has been in the regular 
pastorate, with only one or two years' exception. He is 
well known and much beloved by ministers and members 
throughout the conference. He married Miss Sarah L. Pen- 
niman. a native of New Hampshire, in 1846. She was a faith- 
ftd sharer of his burdens until a few years ago. when she wa& 
called home. 

George Larkin was born in Fairfield, Vermont. September 
15, 1825. He wa'S converted at the age of fifteen, in the State 
of New York, under the labors of W, H, Hunter* author of 
** Select Melodies/' He joined the Iowa Conference in 1845^ 
When the division occurred he became a member of the Upper 
Iowa Conference, whence he was transferred to this. His 
early ministry was characterized by great revivals in many 
places where he worked. At the close of this historical perfod 
he had been for fourteen years on the superannuated list. He 
resides near Newcastle. 

Besides the transfers named, there were two who united 
on their credentials from other Methodist bodies — W. T. 
Mayne, from the Australian Wesleyan, and M. Guhl, from 
the Evangelical Association. 

William Thomas Mayne was born in Bawdesy, County of 
Suffolk, England, August 15, 3828. He was baptized and 
confirmed in the Church of England, He was converted, 
and joined the Wesleyan Church in 1847. Two years later,, 
being but twenty-one years of age, he was made a local 

(J) 
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preacher. He was selected by a committee of London min- 
isters for the work in Australia, and in 1856 was appointed 
to Sidney East, New South Wales- In tS6o he was ordained 
by Rev. John Egg^leston, assisted by others> as an elder in the 
Chnrch of God, Tlmt year he was, by his own request sent 
to Armidale, two hundred and thirty miles beyond previous 
bounds. The*field he then cultivated is now covered by one 
entire district and parts of two others. After two other ap- 
pointments he came to California, Mayne is a fine type of a 
Christian gentleman — true to the Church and true to his con- 
victions. We may well add, true also to the country he has 
adopted as his home. Generous to a fault, no man ever had a 
truer friend. He became supernumerary in 1895, and super- 
annuated in 1897. 

M. Guhl continued in the German work until 1S71. when 
he withdrew from the ministry. 

There were seven received on trial at this session. Three 
were discontinued at the end of one year — William A. Cheney, 
Leander Case and William 1\ Gray. David H. Haskins was 
discontinued at the end of the second year. 

James Henry Jones did good service on bard appoint- 
ments for more than thirty years. He was born in Cornwall, 
England, November 2, 1823. At th« age of twenty-five he 
came to America. He was at that time a strong man bodily, 
of good education for an artisan, a man of vigorous mtnd, and 
posses ing unusual skill in the trade of a machinist. After 
visiting several places, he settled in Western New York. He 
had been converted before leaving England, and he now 
identified himself with the M. E. Church, Here he was 
licensed to preach, his license bearing the name of E. Thomas, 
so well known on the Pacific Coast. When Dr. Thomas 
came to California he ur^ed Mr. Jones to come with hini» 
Though he did not then consent, it is altogether probable 
that his acquaintance with his former presiding elder brought 
bim a few years later to our land. In 1857 he had married 
Miss Louisa C, Edwards, a wife eminently fitted to make his 
life useful in the work of the ministry. In 18*^7 he was 
obliged to take a superannuated relation on account of age 
and increasing infirmities. He died February 15, i8<)&. Dr, 
Jewell said of him, what every member of the conference 
knows to be true, **He was never in any brother*s way: none 
scrambled for his appointments, yet possibly many another 
may wish for a crown like his in the number of the star gems 
that adorn it/* 
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Isaac J. Ross Is a native of Ohio — a brother of J. W. Ross,, 
so well and wlrkly known. He was received into full con- 
nection in ilue time, and ordained elder in 1872. He took a 
non-effective relation in 1876, since which time he has done 
only irregular work in the pastorate. He was made sitparan- 
nnated in 1897. His residence is in San Leandro. 

S. ilorrisson Woodward has been one of our hard-work- 
ing^, consistent and faithful men. He has done valuable service 
in tlie Church on many charges. He still toils on with prom- 
ise of miniy years of usefulness. 

This year Kentucky Street Church eomes into view. It 
was coupled with South San Francisco — a place hard to build 
a church in, as may be seen through all its histor^^ Kentucky 
Street has done bcttert but has also failed to make a large 
success. C. H, Lawton had been at work in that field previ- 
ous to his appointment in [868, In 1869 ^^^ reported 32 
conmumicants, three Sun day- schools, with an aggregate ol 
134 scholars, and two churches valued at $10,000. Tn 1870, 
D. Deal. In 1871, A. M. Bailey. In 1872, T. B. Fish. In 

1873 it w^as Tennessee Street, with A. M. Railey in charge. Tn 

1874 it w^s Kentucky Street, and G. Newton was pastor. 
During this pastorate a parsonage was built or bought, but 
it was so heavily involved in debt that it was lost to the 
Church. In 1876, R. W. Williamson, In 1878, it was sup- 
plied bv M. A. Starr. In 1880 it was left to be supplied. In 
t88t, G. H. McCracken. In 1882. E. A. Ha?.en. In 1883. A. 
H. Briggs, In 1884, G. S, Holmes. In 1885. H. C. Benson. 
Tn t888. W. S. Bovard. Tn 1889 it took the m me of Potrero 
Church, without change of pastor. Tn 1891. G. W. Beatty, 
In 1892, AL H: Alexander. Tn 1893, E. P. Dennett. In 
t8ci6. D. W. Chilson. whose pastorate closes this period. 
Members, 79: probationers, 13: one local preacher: 125 
scholars in Sunday-school ; one church, valued at $6,500 : paid 
pastor, $700 : presiding elder, $35 : bishops, $g : raised for 
missions, $12. 

S-m Rafael appears this year for the first time in the list 
of appointments, B. W. Rush was in charge. It is coupled 
with Olenia, and this no doubt was what had been evolved 
from the Marin Circuit. We may say once for all that Olema 
has been a hard place to build up. A dairy country, sparsely 
inhabited, and the toilers mainly foreign, the Church element 
has always been very w^eak. Even in 1897 there were but five 
members, two probationers, and one local preacher, who was 
the pastor of the church. The Sunday-school had but fifteert 
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scholars* and they paid the pastor $375. Yet they had iwo 
churches of an aggregate value of S5.500, and one parsonage 
vahied at $800, with abundance of ground for ornaniental and 
useful purposes. 

San Rafael, as a suburb of San Francisco, has had a better 
history. It has had one element of a promised age — slow 
gjowth. The first official report of members m Marin Cotnity 
was in 1864. wh*;n there were 11 communicants. In 1869 San 
Rafael stood alone, with Rusk still in charge. That year there 
were 19 communicants, and a parsonage valued at $t,20D* but 
no church. In 1870^ W. HtUbert. The next year he reported 
a church worth $3,500, but no parsonage. Who can explain? 
In 1871 it was supphed by Aaron Williams, a local preacher 
In 1873, N, Burton, San Quentin was then an appendage of 
it In 1875, E. A. Ludwick. In 1876, G. W. Eeatty/ In 1877 
Bolinas was added, though generally this place went with Ole- 
ma. In 1879, W. M. Woodward. In 1882, W. M. Johnson. 
In 1884, D. Deal. In 1885. [. A. Bruner. In 1887. W, F. 
Warren. In 1S88, E. P. Dennett. In i88t}, N. F. Bird. He 
^nd Deal, before mentioned, both died during the year. In 
1890, J. Blackledge. In 1892, j. S. Fisher. In 1894, A. S. 
Oibbons. In 1895, A. J. Nelson. In 1896, H. J. Winsor. 
In 1897, E. E. Dodge. The trouble has been a great debt 
contracted in moving the church to a business part of the city, 
on an expensive lot. We have not the members of i8i.>7 re* 
ported, but take the report of 1896. The other items are from 
the report of 1897, Members i6» Sunday-school scholars 42, 
one church valued at $6,000, one parsonage valued at $1,500, 
paid pastor $540, presiding elder $8. raised for missions S5. 

Clayton appeared with Summennlle, with N. Van Eaton 
in charge. He reported 3! communicants, and a church worth 
^1^500. In 1869, R. Kenwick, In 1870, V. Rightmeyer. In 
1872 Clayton was dropped from the name, and Sonierville v^ns 
■with Antioch. 

Lafayette and Liver more did not remain long together 
ior the next year it was Lafayette and San Ramon, with G. 
McRae in charge. In 1870 it was alone with A. William^s in 
charge. In 1871 it was supplied by R. B. Schofiek!. In 1872* 
C. A. E. Hertel. In 1873 it was dropped from the list, but 
Wahiut Creek appears at the ^ame time, and Lafayette has 
since that time been an integral part of that charge. 

Eden and Antioch. this year classed together, did not long 
Temain iti partnership, for in 1870 Eden stood alone with C. A, 
E. Hertel in charge. It then disappears. San Phillipe was 
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somewhere on the Santa Clara District, with G. B. Bowman 
in charge. It seems to have died before the district did, as it 
does not again appear. San Duena \>ntiira. with R. R. Dun- 
lap in charge, belonged to the same district. In 1870, G. O- 
Ash. In 1 87 1 it was left to be supplied. In 1872 it was 
dropped from the list, but Ventura takes its place, and will 
be considered further on. 

Wheatland, on the railroad, between Sacramento and 
Marys vi lie, was this year placed in charge of C. A. Leaman 
as a supply. He reported 22 commimicants, and 25 scholars 
in Sunday -school. In 186*^. P. Grove. In 1870, supplied by 
J, Cummings. In 1872, L. B. H in man. In 1873 it was Wheat- 
land and Nicholas, with G. Larkin in charge. In 1874, W. S. 
Corwiu. In 1877, and the next year, it was left to be sup- 
plied, and was then dropped from the list. While William T. 
Pascoe was a farmer iu the neighborhood of Wheatland, a 
church was an easy possibility ; but when he moved away it 
was different, A Methodist from Cornwall, England, he was 
ever loyal to the Church and his pastor. He died at Bartlett 
Springs. July 8th, 18S4. His excellent wife followed him not 
many years later. 

In early times Green Valley was a part of tlie Sonoma Cir- 
cuit, traveled by S. D, Simonds. Then it was a part of the 
Russian River Circuit, Still later it was a part of the Bodego 
Circuit, Then it became an appendage of Santa Rosa. While 
G. Clifiord was in charge, as long ago as 1866, in connection 
with the record of the marriage of William Crist and Rosa 
Jackson, both of Seba-stopok he wrote these words in the 
Church record at Green Valley : "The first couple I have mar- 
ried in California.'' This Mr. Crist owned, and conducted, a 
hotel in Sebastopol, in which was a hall for dancing. Here 
Mr. Clifford held services until he could secure a lot and build 
a church, which was in use in [867, That year a very excel- 
lent revival occurred in Green Valley, in a school house where 
services were held. In 1868 Green \ alley was detached from 
Santa Rosa, and [. J. Cleveland placed in charge. In 1869, 
N. Van Eaton, In 1870, W. S. Bryant. In 1871. H. C. Tall- 
man. It was during hi-s pastorate that Guerneville was made 
a preaching place. In 1874, E. A. Winning. In 1876, R. L, 
Harford. In 1877, J, Appleton. That year quite a loss was 
sustained by the organization of a Congregational Church in 
Green Valley. In 1878, J. L. Bur chard. In 18S1. J. Smith. 
The charge hpd been called one year before. Green Valley and 
Occidental. Mr, Smith organized three classes for children. 
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from which came 15 members of the Church. During his two 
years' pastorate dissensions ^rew out of the subject of holi- 
nesSj under the lead of Newton and others. In 1883, H, C. 
Tallnian, He bad a bard struggle with "come-outers/' lost 
in all about twelve members, but others came to fill their 
places, and the end was triumph. In 1886 Green Valley only 
was named, with L. Ew'ing^ in charge. In 1888, H* B, Shel- 
don. In (889 Green Valley and Occidental w^ere again to- 
gether, and H, C. Langley was appointed with Mr. Sheldon. 
In 1890* it was Green Valley alone with Sheldon in charge. 
In rSQi it was Green Valley and Forestville, w^ith C. F. 
Coy in charge. In 1892 it was again alone, with Coy in 
charge. In 1893, F; M. Willis. In 1894, II. C. Tallnian/ In 
1897, C. E. Iron>s. Members 114, probationers 6, one local 
preacher, two Simday'schook* with 80 scholars, two churches 
valued at $1,950, one parsonag:e worth $850, paid pastor $6od 
presiding elder $40, bishops ^4, raised for missions $4. 

Los Angeles Circuit was a region of uncertain dimensions, 
to which A. P. Hendon was sent. He reported 54 communi- 
cants and 80 'Scholars in Sunday-schooh It was then left off 
the list of appointments, no doubt appearing under another 
name. 

The same may be said of the Stockton Circuit, though it 
is certain it embraced French Camp. In 186^, J. H. Jones. 
In 1870, J. Appleton. In 1872. G. H. Bowman. In 1874, it 
^vas left to be supplied. In 1875 it was supplied by J. W. 
Rlxon. In 1876 it took on some other name, at least there 
was no Stockton Circuit in the list of appointments. 

Silveyville and Capay had W. S, Corwin lor pa^^Unr. This 
wa^^ a part of the old Cache Creek Circuit. In 1858 a few per- 
sons organized a Church under the pastoral supervision of 
J. W. Leach, the local preacher, afterward in the confer- 
ence. The Church consisted of J. W, Leach, John A, Leach. 
Marion Leach, Ellen Toxill, Emily West, Charles West, 
Charles K. Seeley, Salina Peeley, John Reed, Joseph Reed, E. 
B. Reed and Wm, Reed. They held their meetings in a school 
house, a little more than one mile from Silveyville. In a year 
they had increased to about thirty. In 1863 G. W. Murphy 
was appointed as a supply. The historian says he **w^as a man 
of robust constitution, fiery disposition, and radical in his 
views. A man for the times/' In 1864 Henry Houlet was the 
supply. In 1865 it became a part of the Binghampton work* 
and was never a separate appointment thercafiert until i868» 
when Wp S. Corwin was in charge. In 1870, C. G, Belknap* 
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W. An^^win was appointed to Relief Hill and Eureka in 
1868, and that charge had quite a history. Either Angwin 
did not ^o, or he vv:s changed before the end of the year, for 
G. G. Waher reported it at the next conference. It then had 
21 conmiunicanls, 30 scholars in Sunday-school, and a church 
valued at $450. The sujjply for 1869 is not named in the 
minutes. In 1870 it was supplied by C. A. Leaman. In 1871 
N, X'an Eaton. In 1872 it was left to be supphed. In 1873, 
W. B. Friddy. In 1874 it was left to be supplied. In 1875 
It w s not in the hst of appointments. 

Fetaluma Circuit was made a charge this year with J J. 
Cleveland pastor. He remaine{l two years and then reported 
50 communicants. It was left to be supplied in 1S71 , and then 
is dropped from the Hst. 

There wr-s a Berryessa on the Petiluma District as well as 
on the San Francisco. It was supplied this year by M. Morris. 
In 1870, J. Greeift. In 1871 it dicl not appear in the list. 

The history of our Chinese work properly comes in at this 
place. It deserves a whole volume, and it is to be hoped that 
some one will undertake to do that work. Here we can of 
necessity only give a few outlines. The information given is 
much of it from the pen of Mrs. Gibson, to whom the quota- 
tions must be credited. Thoiigh Chinese began coming to 
this State very soon after the discovery of gold, nothing worth 
naming vvas done for their evangelization until the year now 
under considerati(;n. There was an impression among the 
ministry that something ought to be done, and resolutions 
were ag.^in and again passed to that effect. There wa-s one 
thing imperatively needed, and that w'as a man who would 
make it his own especial work. The man came in the summer 
of 1868. Otis Gibson was sent by authority of the Missionary 
Society and the appointment of Bishop Thompson, whose 
^observations in the country had led him to take a lively inter- 
est in the introduction of missionary labors among these for- 
eigners. 

"Otis Gibson was born in Moira, Frankhn County, New 
York, Dec. 8th, 1826. His parents and grand parents were of 
^oo(i New England stock, and honored members of the Meth- 
■ odist Episcopal Church. The sudden death of his brother 
when Otis w'as thirteen or fourteen years of age, turned his 
thoughts to spiritual things, and he gave his heart to Christ. 
He felt called to preach, but had marked out for himself the 
study of law. The call seemed imperative, and he at length 
yiehled his will to the Spirit, and, as w^ell as he could, began 
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to prepare for his life work. He labored on the farm sum- 
mers, taught district school winters, and took a turn spring 
and fall at the Franklin Academy. Before he was twenty 
years old he was Hcensed to exhort. When he was twenty- 
two yeai^ old he entered Dickinson College. He was without 
means* but had a brave heart and a determination to secure 
a colle^ate education."' After one year he was obhged to re- 
turn home with what the doctors called chronic disease of 
the limgs. He had overtasked his strength. He remained one 
year in useful work, and then returned to the college. He 
graduated in 1854, and was immediately selected as a mis- 
sionary to Foochow* China. Previous to his departure for 
his field of labor he married the woman who so iaithfully 
shared his toils, and has survived his death. He reached his 
field of labor in August, 1855. 

Up to that time there had not been a single convert to 
Christianity in our mission, though it had existed for about 
six years. He set about his work with hi-s usual zeiK and 
lived to see converts to the cause he represented. An incident 
will serve to show the spirit of this man of deeds* ''He could 
neither sing nor play, but was anxious that his pupils should 
learn to sing Christian hymns. He requested one of the mem- 
bers of the mission, who was an accomplished musician, to 
teach them. After a few attempts he told Mr. Gibson that he 
could not, as their efforts would drive him insane. Mr, Gib- 
son then spent all the moments he could spare in picking out a 
few tunes on a melodeon. Then he called up the boys to take 
singing lessons. His efforts were rewarded, after long and 
patient teaching* in seeing them in the choir and leading the 
congregation in hymns of praise/' He was further rewarded 
in knowing that from that school for boys, over which he had 
been placed, came some of the most useful members and 
preachers in China. With all his other cares he gave consid- 
crab I e time to literary pursuits. One work of his nas been 
extensively used in all the Chinese mission-s ; this was a full 
list of references to the New Testament, 

After ten years of labor in this fiekl he returned to America 
and entered the pastorate. He was always longing for such 
work, as he often said to his more intimate friends* But bifi 
value was too great in mission work to escape the eyes of the 
appointing power. He was dragged from his pleasant work 
anicing the friends and neighbors of his youth, and sent 10 
take charge of the new mission on the Pacific Coa«t. Here 
he had to learn a new language, that of Foochow being no 
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help to him among the Chinese in California. He once said to 
the writer that he could have learned the Cantonese dialect 
sooner if he had never learned that of the people of Foochow, 
While engaged in mastering the language he was also active in 
introducing Chinese Sunday -schools in churches all over the 
State. The Chinese were very anxious to learn to read the 
English language, and such knowledge was of priceless value 
in bringing about their Christianization. At the end of the 
first year Dn Gibson reported ten or twelve such sdhools in 
our own Church, and six or seven in others. Considering the 
prejudice which had to be overcome, and the apathy that had 
to be removed, one can easily imagine the amount of preach- 
ing, lecturing and pleading necessary to secure these results. 

Dr. Gibson soon saw that a Home was a necessity to 
the work, and on representation of the facts to the parent 
Board, he received the promise of enough to erect a suitable 
building if he would collect $5,000 toward it in this region. 
He soon secured $S»ooo, and the building, numbered 916 
Washington street, was the result. It was dedicated free of 
debt on Christmas Day, 1870. Eternity alone can tell what 
blessings have come to heathen souls within the walls of that 
friendly home of the Chinese. 

The next step in our Chinese work wa^s to inaugurate 
measures to rescue women from slavery. Thousands of these 
were brought to California and sold into the most infamous 
slavery the world ever saw. To' these the stars and stripes— the 
boasted symbol of liberty — furnished not the slightest protec- 
tion. Heathen women in slavery died under the shadow of 
Christian Churches, and no hand was held out to help them. 
Common humanity could do no less than attempt some pro- 
cess of dehverance. The Women's Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety was appealed to, but they decided that their constitu- 
tion would not permit their undertaking any enterprise on 
American soil. There was one other recourse and that was 
resorted to, a Society for this express purpose, by those on 
the ground and acquainted with the facts. In August, 1870, 
''The \Vomen*s Missionary Society of the Pacific Coast'' was 
duly organized in S3n Francisco. The officers were as fol- 
lows : Mrs. E. R. Phillips, president; Mrs. E. Burke, and 
Mrs. R. Bentley, vice-presidents ; Mrs, J. T, McLean, corres- 
ponding secretary: Mrs. Morrell, recording secretary; Mrs. J. 
R. Sims, treasurer. There were six other chater members, 
only three of whom the writer is able to give, Mrs, R. McEl- 
roy, Mrs. E. C Gibson and Mrs. Jane Walker, 
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"Mrs. E. R. Phillips was born in Pennsylvania, Was con- 
verted ill a Methodist meeting. Her wealthy father was great- 
ly distressed. When she nnited with the despised Church he 
turned her out from her home of luxury and ease. Some 
good Methodist sister g^ave her a home and she began teach- 
ing for a living. She soon married George S. Pliillips, a Meth- 
odist preacher, who had appreciated her rare culture no le^ss 
than her fair face and gentle bearing. After Dr. Phillips' 
death she returned to San Francisco and Hved with her 
daughter, Mrs. Au^=;tin Moore. Then she became interested in 
the Chinese, and began teaching in the Sunday-school and 
tryhig in every way to bring them to a saving knowledge of 
the truth. She w^as called Rast to minister to her father, who 
had long since become reconciled to her. She died a nmnher 
of years ago, a woman fully consecrated to Gor\" 

Of the first wife of John R. Sim^, Mrs. Gibson says; ''Her 
ti^tnie is as ointment poured forth, the perfume of which will 
last while Methodism endures in San Francisco, A woman 
of grand executive ability, large-hearted and of tender sympa- 
thies. The work among the Chinese appealed to her, and 
with heart and soul she entered into it. When she was called 
to her door during the Sanci Lot troubles, and was told that 
her pleasant home w-otdd be in ashes some fine morning unress 
she dismissed her Chinese servant, she withstood the threat, 
and dumbfounded the intruder by reading him a lecture, and 
declaring that she would not dismiss her servant, and her 
home would not be burned. He shrank aw^ay like a cow^ard 
that he was. She died before she was forty years old, missed 
and mourned by all who knew- her." 

"Mrs. Mary F. McLean, wife of Dr. J, T. McLean, w*as 
our first corresponding secretary. We owe much to her 
ready pen in appeals for money to carry on the work of the 
Society. A woman of great ability, of good judgment, fine 
intellect and education. She was w^ell fitted for a high place 
among the gifted women of our ChurcJi. She was himible and 
retiring, always thinking others better than herself, It was 
in her home that she shone with brightest luster. She took 
the first woman who sought protection of the Woman's Mis- 
sionary Society into her own family, tauglvt her to %vork, and 
devoted her evenings to teach her to read and speak English* 
and also to teach her that tlie Bible was the Word of God 
and the rule of Christian living. Doubtless Jin Ho has greeted 
her among that nmltitnde which no man can number, of all 



nations, and kindred, and peoples and tongues, that stand be- 
for the throne. She died in t8c)6/' 

*'Mrs, Jane Walker, teacher and matron of th^ girls' school, 
was born in England, but when a babe, her parents came to 
the United States, and settled near Roches ter^ New York, 
Her father died when she was very young and her mother 
when she was but thirteen years of age. She was converted 
in early life and immediately began to work for the Master. 
She went to Chicago to an older sister ^ and there met, and 
married. Ivysaiider Walker, who, after coming to Cahfornia, 
became a Methodist preacher and member of the California 
Conference. Nothing but good was ever spoken of Mrs. 
Walker while a minister's wife, and to the extent of her abil- 
ity she was active in Sunday-School and Church work. The 
sorrow of her life came, and nearly crushed her, but while she 
felt all earthly supports fail, she but clung the closer to her 
Savior, and bravely supported herself by her needle. She 
came into the mission through an inspired thought of Mrs. 
McElroy. She took up the work wHth fear and trembling, 
hut became so thoroughly absorbed in her duties that ^he 
never flinched or shrank from any part of her work, how^ever 
disagreeable it might be. The Chinese trusted her and called 
her mother. With her ow^n hands she administered to the 
sick in the school and to the Chinese outside. More than once 
or twice or thrice, I have seen the dying one turn to Mrs. 
Walker, and while struggling for breath, thank her dear teach- 
er for all her care, and \ov^, and instruction. When in her 
own last moments she, with fixed gaze, brightened up, and a 
smile broke over her face, I could but think that perhaps 
Yoke Yeen, or Ah Moe, or Sing Choy, might ha%^e been 
among those who were sent as ministering spirits, to bend 
above her dying pillow, and conduct her to the presence of 
the King. She died in January, 1895/' 

"Mrs. E. Burke, for many years recording secretary of the 
Woman '^ Missionary Society, was a bright, cheerful woman, 
faithful to her trust, loyal to the work, and kind to the poor 
and unfortunate. She was eagerly sought for to become a 
leader in benevolent societies. She died a few years ago/' 

*'Mrs. Serena Goodalh wife of Capt. Charles Goodall, 
whose name is mentioned with tender reverence by her for- 
mer associates in mission work, though not a charter member 
of the Socety, was for more than twenty years its beloved pres- 
ident. She w^as large-hearted, broad-minded, genial, generous 
and kind. She was beloved bv all who were so fortunate as 
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to know her. She planned wisely for the Soci ety* and the 
school girls were indebted to her thoughtfulness for many a 
pleasant outing and picnic, at a time that It was considered 
perilous to let them be seen abroad. She was intelligent, 
brave and energetic, and was not ashamed to be known as the 
friend of the Chinese. She died in 1893. The other charter 
members of the Society, so far a? I know, are still living. Mrs, 
McElroy was for many years treasurer of the Societ:y, contin- 
uing in that office until the work of the Society was adopted 
by the Oriental Bureau of the Woman's Home Missionary So- 
ciety." Mrs. L. P* Williams richly deserves mention in this 
connection, as one of the faithful few whose record is on high 
as a worker here, and in other fields of Christian benevolence. 

And now, what came of this effort to save women from the 
terrible fate into which the cupidity of some, and the vicious- 
ness of others, would have hurled them? First, a word about 
its legal status. On appeal to the Missionary Committee the 
work of these women was cordially adopted, and an appropria- 
tion made annually for its support. This made the Woman*s 
Society a regular auxiliary to the parent board of missions, 
and all moneys obtained by these women credited on the reg- 
ular missionary collections of the -several charges. As to 
results in saving the Chinese women, the inauguration of it 
was by no means promising. Nearly a year passed after the 
Home Avas ready for use before it had an inmate. In October, 
1871, Jin Ho was rescued from the bay, wdiere ^he had cast 
' herself in despair, attempting suicide. She was taken to the 
Home, and cared for until married to a Christian Chinaman. 
She died about seven years later, having led a faithful, con- 
sistent life. From that time they began to come more fre- 
quently. Over four hundred have been saved by this enter- 
prise. One hundred and fifty of these have been baptized and 
received into the Church. Out of these some have become 
Bible readers, others teachers, and still others interpreters and 
missionaries, to their country women, either here or in their 
native land. 

As for Dn Gibson's further efforts in the Chinese mission, 
we shall see much of it in the reports of work and workers, 
for Churches have been formed, preachers admitted to the 
conference, and yet many of the fruits of the mission have 
returned to their native land, some to engage in Christian 
labor where we have no missionaries, but where others have. 

There is a phase of this work that we must take space to 
consider. The time came when the life of our missionary 
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was in danger The mission building was mobbed. Windows- 
were broken, stones were tlirown into the rooms^ and all man- 
ner of threats made by the howling mass without. The con* 
duct of Dr. Gibson was dignified and fearless. He was ready 
to die at his post, but not ready to surrender the rights he held' 
E'S an American citizen to the claims of foreigners who never 
learned in their own country, or from the Church in which 
they were raised, the first lesson of civil liberty- He was a 
broad-minded man ; he knew the difBculties of unrestricted* 
importation of Chinese labofj and was not opposed to decent 
measures for preventing their coming to these shores, but he* 
would give his life in defence of the men who had come under' 
treaty stipulations, and whose only offence was one every 
California n had committed — going v%'here openings promised' ^ 
remunerative returns of labor. 

The strain of toil, and the abuse heaped upon him. at last 
undermined his health, November loth, i884» he was stricken 
with paralysis. For two or three months he hoped that he 
might resume his work in time, but other complications set 
in> and he knew that he must die. Then occurred one of 
those remarkable experiences that sometimes happen to the 
best of God's children. For nearly two weeks it seemed as 
though the powers of darkness had been let loose upon him.. 
It w^as only in seeming, for the everlasting arms were about 
him and triumph came gloriously. He was able to say from 
his heart, "Thy will be done.'' When all ready to go he was 
most w^onder fully spared. With peace in his heart that passed' 
all understanding the Christian hero waited for his crowning. 
He waited a long lime, even years, but deliverance came on 
the 25th day of January, 1889. He was only 62 years old. 
Would that he might have fought the battle longer, for sucb 
soldiers are scarce. 

The mi'ssion was very fortunate in securing the services. 
of Frederick J. Masters. He w^as born in 1851 in Evesham, 
England, near Stratford -on- A von. the home of Shakespeare^ 
Soon after graduating from Richmond College, he went on a 
mission in Canton, China, Here he married Miss Galbraith, 
also a missionary, but of the Presbyterian Church. Dr. Mas- 
ters became a great scholar in the Chinese literature and lan- 
guage, A man gifted in oratory and writing, be could have 
made his mark in any field of English labor. He commanded 
the respeet of all. His labors were appreciated by the secular 
press. Overworked, he went to his old home in the summer 
of 1899, and saw his aged mother and other relatives. His 
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letters, written during his absence, were specimens of the 
"highest type of Hterary ability. He returned but little im- 
proved in health. He went at his work when he should have 
had further rest. Still, no one dreamed that the man of such 
a. noble physique, the very picture of health a few years ago, 
could be near his end. But so it was. He died at his home 
in Berkeley, Jan. 2d, 1900, lamented by all. 

In 187 1 we find the first report of members in the mission. 
A small beginning, only four in full connection, and two Sun- 
day-scTiools, with an aggregate of 100 schqlars. In 1872 the 
number had increased to 9, but a year later there were only 
:8, with 3 probationers. In 1874 there were 18 in full con- 
nection, 3 probationers, and one local preacher. The growth 
since then has been normal and healthy, though not rapid. 
In 1884 the first fruits of this mission were admitted on trial 
in an Annual Conference. Chan Han Fan, a Chinaman, was 
received into the Puget Sound Conference, and K. Miyama 
Avas received into that of California. The latter was no less 
a fruit of this mission because he was a Japanese. In 1893 the 
Chinese work was set apart in a separate district. In 1894 
the first probationer was received into the California Confer- 
ence, although local preachers had been employed as supplies 
for several years previous. 

Our history closes with a Chinese district, having six ap- 
pointments, one member of conference and two probationers, 
while in the Church at large there were 174 members, 37 proba- 
tioners, 4 local preachers, five Sunday-schook having an ag- 
gregate of 264 scholars, and this Church raised for missions 
$367. 



CHAPTER XXI 
1869. 
The Seventeenth Conference. 



This Conference was held in Kapa, Bishop Kingslev pre- 
sidins::. In order to favor the Bishop's visit to Asia, the ses- 
sion began on the 26th of August, nearly two weeks earlier 
than usual. It must be remembered that the Bishop never 
returned from this trip, but died in Syria* where his body now 
lies. The conference closed on the 31st of the same month. 
H. F5, Heacock was elected secretary\ We received $30 fromi 
the Chartered fund, which when reduced to a gold value 
f^ mounted to $23,75. ^^^ following Chinese were transferred 
to this conference in order to be elected to deacon^s orders: 
Hu Po Mi, Hu Sing Mi. Hu Song Mi. Sung Ching Sing, Tek 
Ing Kuang, Sin Sek Ong, Le Su Me. Sing Meug Chich. Ung 
Sek Sing, They were all re- transferred except Tek Ing Ku- 
ang, who remained a member of this conference, until one 
was formed in Foochow. M. C. Briggs and E. Thomas were 
appointed to bear fraternal greetings to the Pacific Confer- 
ence of the Church South, the first instance of the kind in our 
history. The reported vote on lay representation » on the part 
of laymen in the bounds of the conference, was as follows ; 
For lay repret>entation 937, against lay representation 438. 
The coiUerence vote on the isame subject stood 68 for and iS 
against. R. B. Schofield was elected deacon under local 
preacher s rule. 

Stothtics.~Th^ membership of the conference at the 
close of the session was 107 in full connection, and 14 proba- 
tioners. The churches showed a membership of 5,199 in full 
connection. 783 probationers, and 93 local preachers. There 
were 93 church e-s valued at ^90,050, and 55 parsonages val- 
ued at $55,250. Raised for Conference Claimants $618.20, 
for missions S3 .957.79, for Church Extension $248, for tracts 
^8.32, for Rible Society $990.22, for Sunday-schools $95.35^ 
There were 146 Snnday-sdhools, r,2r6 officers and teachers> 
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and 8,707 scholars. We received $3.cxx) from the missitmarv 
society for the English, and $2,650 for the German work. 

G. Clifford was placed on the Petaluma District this yean 
"and J. McKelvey on the Huntholdt, No other district 
-changes. The pastoral charges numbered 113. 

Edelbert S. Todd came to iis from China where he had 

been a missionary for a few years preceding. He joined the 

New York Conference in 1867. ^"^ i" ^^3 was transferred 

'back to work in that city. He was a very successful pastor, 

land his departure was much regretted. 

A. M. Hough had been a missionary in Montana before 
■coming to California. When the conference was divided he 
was in the Southern part of the State and so fell into that 
conference. The interest he has taken in providing for Con* 
ference Claimants, ;have greatly endeared him in the eves of 
Ihis brethren there. He was a man of good education; fine 
abilities, and i-s remembered pleasantly by his brethren in the 
old conference * 

Andrew J. Nelson was born in Ritshville, Ohio, July 30th. 
1828. Having made choice of a profession, he went a full 
course in the Ohio Wesley an in order to fit himself for the 
study of law. Helping himself financially by teaching, he was 
in Cedarvillc when Dr. Dennett was pastor of the chnrch In 
that place. In a gracious revival which occurred there, he was 
converted and joiried the Church, He immediately felt called 
to preach the gospel, and all hh plans in life were changed. 
He went to the Northwest, and in 1855 was received into the 
Wisconsin Conference on trial. His first appointment was St. 
Anthony *s. Minnesota. Dr. Dennett says his *'MinnesoU 
ministry reads like a romance. Rev. Chauncey Hob art, the 
Minnesota Conference historian, makes frequent mention of 
Dr. Nelson, and the part he took in the moral and religious 
development of the Northwest. In 1858, with others, he head- 
ed a band of enlisted men against the Indians, and by quick 
and energetic action averted much bloodshed. It was in thk 
campaign, while he was preaching an impromptu sermon from 
the saddle at Belle Prairie, that Thomas Harw^ood, who has 
done such heroic work in New Mexico, ^surrendered himself 
to the work of the Lord/* Dr Nelson continued in the regu- 
lar work as professor, or pastor, or presiding elder, until 1^3, 
when he was transferred to the Arkansas Conference, and sta- 
tioned at Brownscome Metnorial Cluirch in Ft. Smith. He 

•Since deceased 
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returned in 1895 and died in San Francisco, August i2thp 
1897* His wife, formerly Miss Patterson, is left to mourn his 
loss. Few minds of g-r eater acuteiiess ha%'e been in the min- 
istry on this coast. He was moreover a true friend, a loyal 
Christian, and a faithful husband and father. 

George Newlon came to us from the North Indiana Con- 
ference, which body he joined in 1861. In 1876 he withdrew 
from the Methodist Church and became a minister of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church. He made an effort to organize a 
Church of that denomination, but failed. In 187S he returned 
to tlie conference, being received on his credentials from the 
Reformed Episcopal Church. About two years later he be- 
came president of a State association for the promotion of 
holiness. In 1882 he took a supernumerary relation to the 
conference, after which he gave his whole time to the work of 
the association. In 1883, contrary to his wishes, he was put 
upon the effective list, and rather than take work, he located. 
In 1886 he held revival services in Eureka contrary to the ex- 
pressed wishes of the pastor of the Methodist Church, C. E. 
Rich. The latter named went through the proper disciplinary 
steps, and then preferred charges. He w^as tried in Alameda, 
where at the time he held his residence. He was found guilty 
as charged, and refusing to promise a discontinuance of hi-s 
practice of holding meetings contrary to the express law of 
discipline, he was expelled. He appealed to the next ^session 
of the Annual Conference, but the verdict and penalty were 
confirmed. His labors in Cahfornia soon closed, and his 
after history does not belong in these records. 

A. K. Crawford was a grathiate of the Wesley an at Middle- 
town, and also of the Concord Biblical Institute. He joined 
the New York East Conference in i860, and was transferred 
from that to California. He remained in the M^ork until 1883, 
when he was transferred to the Oregon Conference. Three 
years later he located and returned to California, Soon after- 
ward he joined the Congregational Church. He died near the 
time when this history closes. 

Alexander B arris was born in Chautauqua County, New 
York, November 28th, 1814. He was converted in early life. 
Attended Allegany College, but did not graduate. Was ad- 
mitted on trial in the Erie Conference in 1839. He was not in 
effective relation to this conference at the time of hi-s transfer, 
but was transferred by request of the California Confer- 
-ence on account of the interest he took in the University of 
•the Pacific. The only appointment he ever received in this 
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State was to the position of local agent of that institution. In 
1874 he was given a snperniHiierary relation to the conference^ 
and in 1887 he vv^as superannuated. He passed peacehdly to his 
rest at Cottage Grove, near San Jose, X'ovember 17th, 1899. 
W. T. Mayne» who spent much time with him in his last sick- 
ness, says of him, "Through his long and terrihte sufferings he 
m or mured not, and^ kt'P^ his heart in sympathy with the li%ing 
present. Glad to see his friend-s when they called, he willingly 
excused those who did not come." 

Besides the transfers above named, Richard M. Hammond 
was re-admited as an elder. He came to us from the Canada 
Wesleyan Conference, which body he joined in 1850. He lo* 
cated in 1872. 

Right probationers were received at this conference. John 
Appleton ha's been a faithful worker. He is well known over 
most parts of the conference. After twenty-nine years of ser- 
vice he was given a superannuated relation to the conference 
in i8<.;6. 

William C. Damon \sas a man of good education, whose 
work in the conference was mostly in the X'apa Collegiate 
Institute. He was a professor in that sdiool for about nineteen 
years. In 1870 he was appointed a missionary to Utah. At 
the conference of iScji his character passed as usual, but the 
writer is unable to find what became of him after that time. 
As he was no longer on the conference roll it is presumable 
that he was transferred to some other conference. 

Moses P. Far n ham was discontinued at the end of tw^o 
years. 

William Inch was a native of Cornwall. A young man of 
great promise. The second year of his probation he dicdi 
greatly beloved by all who knew him. 

The preachers at Downieville ^nt] Grass X'alley in the early 
days had gooil occasion to know Solomon Kinsey. He was a 
layman that could he relied upon. He had had convictions ot 
duty concerning the ministry, an<l had made -some preparation 
therefor, but he preferretl a layman's bunlen, wdiich he carried 
right royally. In 1868 he was in a prosperous busii:ess m 
Grass Valley, but certain questions of conscience arose bc- 
tw^een him and his partner, and not being able to agree, he sold 
out at a sacrificei and moved to Xapa. His thoughts again 
turned to the duty he would gladly omit, and his wife, a most 
excellent woman, urged hi in to take it up» and he did. For 
thirty years he has been a man of one work. His wife left him 
for the belter land many years ago, but he brushed away the 
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'iears and went right on with his work. Who lives long in any 
part of the region covered by the California Conference will 
see the steps of Solomon Kinsey not far away^ 

Richard Kernick was received into full connection in 1871. 
In 1873, under the name in the minutes of R. Renwick, no 
doubt a clerical mistake, he located* 

John H. Peters was a native of Cornwall, and a youngs man 
of promise. He married Miss King, formerly of Iowa Hill. 
In the division of the conference he became a member of the 
Southern branch. 

In November 1865 there was a flood in Marys ville. Boats 
could go up and down D street^ and enter the finest stores. 
The flood and Mrs, Wm. Gum mow gave us two valuable 
Churcli members, one of whom became a preacher. It hap- 
pened on tlii"S wise. The water was so near Mrs. Gummow's 
door tliat a boat was hitched to her fence. Two youn^ men 
emerged from the boat whom she saw to be Englishmen, and 
badly the worse for liquor. She thought to warn them and 
said, '"Take care you \oung Englishmen, you have too much 
liquor aboard to be running a boat.*' One of them* Wm. Lea 
by name, said, *'You are an English woman, let me shake your 
hand and think of my mother." His request was granted, and 
another asked, "When you are sober come and see me." 
**}vlay I bring my friend with me?" "Certainly I shall be glad 
to see you both.'* They soon came, and were not allowed to 
leave mitil they had promised to go to class-meeting the next 
night. They w^ere tliere, serious and inquiring. Lea was a 
backslidden Methodist, and his friend Robert Roberts, was a 
backslidden Congregationalist or Independent. Roberts soon 
became superintendent of the Sunday-school, and later was 
licensed to preach. In i86c> he was received on trial in the 
conference, having already made a good record as a supply. 
He was never received into fuH connection, heart disease had 
marked him (or a victim, but while he lived he did good ser- 
vice for the Master, and then went home gladly. He died 
May 18th, 1871. 

Of new charges this year we have several' to notice, 
Bernal and School House, to which J. H. Owens was ap- 
pointed, were places near the city of San Francisco, perhaps 
in part or whole, within the corporation. Seven communi- 
cants were reported at the end of one year, and a Sunday- 
scihool with 22 scholars. Bernal does not appear again in the 
list of appointments, but School House was added to Mission 
Street in 1S70, This is the last we hear of it. 
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Livermore and Amador have been seen among the ap- 
pointments before, but not in this relation to each other The 
first authentic account of preaching in Livermore was by a 
man named T. H. Tooker. who it seems organized a class of 
which his son-in-law* John Manzer, B. F. Brannan, A. A. 
Overacker and wife, and a Mr, Scott, wxre members. This was- 
about 1867. In 1868 it was with Lafayette, and R, Kernick 
was pastor. In 1869, G. B. Bowman. In 1870 it stood alone 
with L J. Ross in charge. In 187 1-2 it was left to be suppHed, 
and no reports were made at the end of those years. In the 
Spring of 1873 E. A. Winning moved into the valley on ac- 
connt of health, and as soon as able began preaching in Liver- 
more. He was regularly appointed to the place at the next 
conference. His work also included Pleasanton, and these 
two towns have been Methodistically together during much of 
their history.. Mr. Witming preached in a hall over a saloon* 
in a building that was long ago burned. Soon after a Presby- 
terian Church was organized. There was strength sufficient 
to build one church, and not enough for two. It was agreed 
that the church should belong to the Presbyterians, and that 
the Methodists should have the use of it two Sabbaths in the 
month. This worked well for a time, but a few years later the 
agreement was forgotten, or at least ignored. In 1874, E, A. 
Wible was pastor. In 1S75, E. M. Stuart. In 1876, J. A. 
Brnner. The place was then abandoned until 1882, when an- 
other sick Methodist preacher found his way to the beantiful 
Livermore Valley in search of health. It was J. H, Bacon, a 
deacon of the Rock River Conference, who now began to 
preach in Livermore. At the conference of 1882 he was ap- 
pointed to the charge known as San Ramon and FHeasanton, 
But he included Livermore in his plan. Meantime he re- 
organized the class, now consisting of Charles Bales and wife, 
Joseph Thompson and wife, Mrs, Celia Bacon, wife of the pas- 
tor, and B. F. Brannan. who joined on probation. Dr, B, C 
Bellamv and family soon moved in and greatly strengthened 
the Church in every w^y. 

The society now began to plan for a church, A large lot 
for church and parsonage had been given by W, M, Mem leu- 
hall in 1870. It was some time before the enterprise was fairly 
nnder way. Much opposition was manifested toward it, and 
the society was too weak to hasten on an outlay so great as 
they felt was needed. In 1883 the charge was mad^ a station 
with Ep A. Winning pastor. The church, already well begun, 
was completed and dedicated January 13th, 1884, Dr. Jewelt 
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officiating. The church with its furnishings cost about $3,100. 
Of this amount the Church Extension Society gave $250 and 
made a loan of a hke amount. The balance was all provided 
for on the day of dedication. A parsonage soon followed, 
but the Church became seriously embarressed with debt. The 
last of these burdens was cancelled in 1890, when Dn Haswell 
was in charge. The board of trustees, duly incorporated under 
state law, takitxg the name of As bury Methodist Episcopal 
Church, were E. D. French, president ; Joel M. Jones, vice- 
president ; B, C* Bellamy* secretary and treasurer ; G. M, 
Meese and J. D. Smith were additional members. We have 
onlv space to add the succession of preachers and a few statis- 
tios of this Church. In 1886. S. Kinsey. In 1888. C. S. Has- 
well. In iS<)u J. L. Trefren. In 189a, J. W. Ross. In 1893, 
J. Stephens. In 1895, J. R. Wolf. In 1896. M, H. Alexander. 
He reported in 1897, members 50, probationers 2, scholars in ^ 
Sunday-school 89. one church valued at $5,000, one parson- 
age valued at $2,000, paid pastor $900, presiding elder $50, 
bishops $10, raised for missions $20. 

Hollister and Salinas were together this year and W. Gor- 
don was in charge. Leaving SaUnas for future consideration, 
we note as much as possible in regard to Hollister, During 
Mr. Gordon's pastorate a parsonage was erected which he 
reported worth $800. In 1870 it was supplied by H. C. Gra- 
ham. He made no report, and the next year it was left out of 
the li^st. In 1872, W\ C. Curry. He reported 81 communi- 
cants and a parsonage valued at $1,200. In 1873, D. A. Dry- 
den. In 1875, G. O. Ash. At the close of his pastorate he re- 
ported a church worth $3,700, bnt no parsonage. In 1877 it. 
was supplied bv A. C. McDougalL In 1878, C. E. Rich. In.^ 
1879, S. Jones. In i88x. J. E. Wickes. In 1884, S. H 
Rhoads. In 1885. \\\ B. Priddy. In 1887, J^ P- Macauley. 
In i88g, A. C. Duncan. In 1891. W. Dennett. In 1895, W. 
M. Woodward. In 1897, C. S. Morse. At thi-s time there were 
163 members, 15 probationers, i local preacher, 102 scholars 
in Sunday-school, two churches valued at $4,000, one parson- 
age valued at $1,800, paid pastor $1,030, presiding elder $50,. 
bishops $3, raised for missions $13. 

Compton now appears as a charge for the first time. J_ 
Corwin, pastor. He reported 120 communicants and a par- 
sonage valued at $500. In 1870, A. Bland. He reported an- 
increase of members and a church valued at $1,500. In 1872, 
C. W. Tarr. In 1874, M. M, Bovard. He- was re-appointed ini 
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1875 and went with it into the Southern California Con- 
ference. 

San Diego was vi*sited by R. R. Dunlap in 1854, and later 
in the same year by A. Bland. When the Church was organ- 
ized we know not. D. A. Dry den. in 1869* is the first man 
whose name we find as pastor of that Church. He reported 
39 communicants, a church valued at $2,000, and a parsonage 
worth $400- In 1S70, W. Inch. He died during the year and 
J. R, Tansev filled out the balance of it. In 1871, J. E. 
Wickes. In^873. G. S. Hickey, In 1875, J. L. Maun. This 
ended the connection of that charge with our conference. 

Elk Grove was an appointment on the Sacramento River 
Circuit until 1869. when it became a separate charge with J. 
M. H in man. pastor. He reported 30 communicants* and a 
parsonage valued at $100. Ji\ 1871. W. S- Corwin. In 1873 it 
wzja called Elk Grove and Saulsbury, with R. W. Williamson 
in charge. In 1875 it was supplied by G, S, Starr, In 1876, 
R, M. Kirkland. At this time there was a church valued at 
$2.scKJ. Also a parsonage valued at $800. In 1877, S. H. 
Tofid. In 1870, A. K. Crawford. In 1881. W. B. Pnddv, In 
1883. J. \l. Chidiolm. In 1886, H. C. Tallnian. In 1887. \V. 
D. Crahb. In 1889, S. H. Rhoads, In 1891. F. E. McC^lluni, 
In 1892. C. S* Haswell.. He was re-appointed in iSy^, bitl 
died before he reached the charge. B. F. Van Devenier was 
pastor that year. In 1804. J. W- Buxton. In 1895. A, C. Dun- 
can. In i8<^7. J. W. Kuykendalh Members 80, probationers 
3, scholars in Sunday-school 150, one church valued at 
$2,500, one parsonage valued at $2,000, paid pastor $900. pre- 
siding elder $65 * bishops? $6. raised for missions $30. 

Relief Hill. North Bloomfiekl Moore*s Flat, and Granite- 
vil!e, are contiguous, and at this writing are in one charge. 
The principal appointment, and the only one having a Church 
building, is Relief Hill. We are able to get at a little of its 
history before it was set off as a charge in i868. In 1858 
Elijah Penrose settled in Rehef Hilh His family from Eng* 
land, joined him in i86r. Services were occasionally held in 
his house by local preachers and pastors of neighboring 
churches. In 1863 it was regularly visited by C. Anderson, 
pastor at Moore's Flat. It was about that time that the church 
now in use was built. William Penrose, and L- R* Reassouer 
'were the local preachers residing there, and services were con- 
ducted by thenu Then for several years it was only kit to be 
suplied, 

Cherokee had been a part of other circuits for some years. 
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when in 1869 it became an appointment, with J. Baldwin, pas- 
tor. He reported 38 communicants, and a parsonage worth 
$300. In 1870 it was Cherokee and Oroville, supplied by C. 
A. Leaman. In 1872 it was supplied by J. B. Hartsough. In 

1873 it was Cherokee Circuit, supplied by E. Hoskins. In 

1874 it was simply Cherokee^ and was left to be supplied. In 
1874 it was not named. Perhaps it was embraced in what was . 
called Chico Circuit. 

Yuba City, near Marysville, had been an appointment on 
the Butte Circuit some years before it was made a separate 
charge. In 1869 it was left to be supplied, and the writer 
th'inks it was supplied by E. Kellogg, whose pastorate con- 
tinued until 1872, when it was again placed on the Butte Cir- 
cuit. In 1870 there were 33 communicants, 70 scholars in 
Sunday-school, and a church valued at $3,000. In 1873 it was^ 
alone, with J. W. Bluett in charge. In 1874, S. Kinsey. In 
1875, I. X. Pardee. In 1876, J. H. White. In 1877, S. M.. 
Woodward. In 1879, G. G. Walter. In 1882, it was sup- 
plied by T. S. L. Wallis. In 1884 Franklin was added, Wallis- 
still being in charge. In 1885, W. J. Peters. In 1887, H. C. 
Tallman. In 1891, G. Clifford. In 1892, C. E. Rich. In 
1893, A. S. Gibbons. In 1894, A. C. Duncan. In 1895^ J. W.. 
Buxton. His pastorate closed our historical period. Mem- 
bers 60, probationers i, 120 scholars in Sunday-school, one. 
church valued at $2,500, one parsonage valued at $2,500, paid 
pastor $800, presiding elder $52, bishops $5, raised for mis- 
sions $26. 

Bear Creek to which J. W. Hines was appointed, was on. 
the Stockton District, probably in the region afterward covered 
by the Southern California Conference. Mr. Hines made no 
report at the end of the year, when it was left to be supplied. 
In 1871, J. H. Vincent. He reported 16 comumnicarits, 58* 
scholars in the Sunday-school, but no Church property. In: 
1872 it was dropped from the list. 



CHAPTER XXV. 
1870. 



The Eighteenth Conference » 

This conference met at Stockton, September 14th, and ad- 
journed on the 19th. Bishop Ames presided for the third and 
last time. H* B, Heacock was elected secretary. Chaplain 
McCabe was there in the interests of the Church Extension 
Society, and there was need of it, for onr contributions had 
been very small to so great a cause. Nothing of especial in- 
terest occurred during the session, and with Bishop Ames' 
known skill in expediting business, this was an unusually 
brief conference. 

Statistics. The conference roll at the close of the session 
showed 106 members in full connection, and 11 probationers. 
The Church at large had 5,815 in full connection, 951 proba- 
tioners, 103 local preachers, 97 churches, valued at S534400 
68 parsonages, valued at $66,850* collected for Conference 
Claimants $916.53, for missions $2,u6-o6from Churches, and 
$651.05 from Sunday-schools, Church Extension $297.88, for 
tracts $86.75, for Bible Society $456.15, for Sunday-schools 
$136.97. The number of Sunday-schools reported wa^ 140, 
officers and teachers 1,386, scholars 9,739. The conference 
received $30 in currency from the Charter Fund, and S9.500 
from the Missionary Society. Of this last amount, $4,060 was 
for English work, $2,500 for German, and $3,000 tor Chinese. 

The Santa Clara District was discontinued this year, the 
lower part of it being placed in the Los Angeles District, 
which also took in the lower part of the Stockton Districtp 
and wa-s placed in charge of J, Corwin. The upper part was 
placed in the San Francisco District, of which J. W. Ross was 
presiding elder, Mt. Shasta was added to the Marpville. 
the Humboldt put in charge of P. I*. Haynes, There were 1 1 1 
pastoral charges, 

E. M. H. Flemming joined the Indiana Conference in 
1850, but afterward became a member of the Des Moines Con- 
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ference, whence he came to this. He remained but one year, 
and then in 1871, returned to Des Moines. 

Hu Sing Mi was a native of Foochow, China, and came to - 
help Dr. Gibbons in the Chinese mission. He soon became - 
discouraged on account of the fact of the Chinese here speak- 
ing a language utterly unintelhgible to him, and the existence ■ 
of various prejudices, Mr. Hu returned to China in 1873, . 
While going up the river Minn on which the city of Foochow 
is located, a man that knew his worth, offered him $100 per 
month to become his clerk and interpreter. The position, 
though hard to fill, was perfectly honorable for a Christian to 
accept. But Hu answered the man substantially in these 
words, "God has called me to preach the Gospel, and if you 
were to offer me ten times as much, I could not accept it/' ' 
And so he went into tKe itinerant ranks, where he knew he^ 
would never receive as much in a whole year as this man 
offered for one month. He died in the work about the time 
this history clones. 

John Luther Burchard came to us from the Church South. 
He was the first to cross the g^df, which, wide when the first 
missionaries of that Church came in 1850, grew wider still iiu- 
til the cause of the difference was removed by the abolition of ' 
slavery in every state of the Union. He was born in New- 
castle County, Delaware, February 25th, 1824. He was con- 
verted in 1837, while residing in Pennsylvania. To the 
Church vows he then assumed he has ever been faithful. He 
joined the St. Louis Conference in 1847, and came to Califor- 
riia in i860. After ten years of hard and able work in the Pa- 
cific Conference, he joined our Church, and received a hearty 
welcome, for his past record was without blemish. Mr, 
Burchard ^pent eight years in the presiding eldership of the 
Church South. He has received into the membership of the 
two Churches not less than 6.000 persons. His work among^ 
the Indians of this State was phenominal He still lives, and 
the companion of his toils lives too, and we hope they may 
long continue to live to bless the Church. 

Thomas Cookson was a transfer from the East Maine 
Conference, which body he joined in 1854. He located in t 
1875, and died in Modesto several years later. 

G. C. Belknap was received into our conference on a cer- 
tificate of location from the Oregon Conference, which body 
he joined in 1S54. By the division of the conference he be- 
came a member of the Southern branch. 

Four probationers were received at this conference. Oliver^ 
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S. Prambes is elsewhere consklerefU His work in this confer- 
ence was mainly in connection with the University of the Pa- 
• cific. He and his accomplished wife have been doing effective 
work for many yenrs in connection with the Sonthern Cahfor- 
nia Conference. 

(jeorge O. Ash was (hdy received into foil connection, and 
continued in the work tin til 1S83, when he was tratt'sf erred to 
the Columbia River Conference. He was re- transferred the 
next year, but owing to poor health, he was given a snper* 
annuated rel ration. This was changed to supernumerary in 
1889. During all these years he resided in the bounds of the 
Columbia River Conference. In 1892 he returned to Califor- 
nia* and his health having^ hnprovecL he was made effective* 
He w?s ill the pastorate at the time when this history closes* 

J, L. Oroaddus was never much known by members of 
the conference, except those in Ins immediate neighborhood. 
His poor health kept him from conference sessions. We was 
born in Madison County. Kentucky* Xovember 18, 1824. He 
was converted when fifteen years old. He came to California 
in 1850* In iS55lie was married to Miss Jane M. Iiroacldns, a 
native of the same county with her husband. Sh^ died less 
than one year before his death. He was Hce used to preach in 
i860, and supplied work some time before joining^ the con* 
fere nee. He was placed on the supernumerary list in 1878* 
and died August 21, 1S86. 

Elmer M. Stuart was born in Machias, Maine, June 4. 
1843. In 1863 he came to California: wa-s licensed to preach 
in 1870. and joined the conference the same year. In 1873 
he married Miss Ella Ray of Jackson. He died at his post of 
duty, in St. Helena, after great physical sufferings, April 15» 
1888. A generous friend, a lovhig father and liu.sband, a 
faithful Christian, an able minister, he was cut down in mid- 
manhood. 

In the whiter of 1854-5 the writer spent a Sabbath in ^ 
place called "Hill Town," not far from the foril across the 
Salina*s river, where the stage road from Monterey to San 
Jose came out into the beautiful plain » then covered \rjlb 
wild cattle. A few f::milies were living there at the time, at- 
tempting to carry on farming in a somewhat extensive man- 
ner. A funeral sermou iiad been (^reached, perhaps, before 
then, by Colin Anderson or Hiram \ an Gimdy. for both wcrt 
present. We have seen how a spot lower down the river viW 
made a preaching place in 1858^ or earher, Salinas Citf 
spnmg up on the railroad, and after a few years tjecamc the 
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point of especial interest in the valley. W. C. Curry was the- 
iirst pastor who gave his whole time to this work. He re- 
ported 52 comnuHii cants and a parsonage valued at $8cjo. In 
1872, A. P. Hendon. In 1S73, G, O, Ash. Diiring his pas- 
torate a church was built. It was dedicated by Dr. Jewell, 
February 28, 1875. At the conference following' E. A.Wible 
was appointed. In 1876, A. M. Bailey. In 1877 it was sup- 
plied by A. C. McDougail In 1878, E, Jacka. In 1879, A. S. 
Gibbons. In 1881, A. K. Crawford. In 1882, L F. Holmes. 
In 1883, S. H. Rhoads. In 1884, J. F. Holmes. In 
1885. J. H. Wvthe, Ir. In 1887, A. C. Duncan. In 1889, 
C. G. M lines. In 1893, H, Copeland. In 1S96, J. W, Bryant 
During this pastorate the old parsonage was sold, and a new 
one of nine rooms erected. Members, 80; probationers, 6; 
scholars in Sunday-school, 60; one church, valued at $3,000; 
one parsonage, valued at Si2,ioo; paid pastor $953; presiding 
elder, $45 ; bishops, $9; raised for missions, ^^2. 

Ellis was a village on the railroad west of the San Joaquin 
river. G, R. Bowman was here two years and then the place 
was abandoned. It is not a "deserted village" merely ; the 
village itself has disappeared. The cars pass the place with- 
out stopping. 

Indian Springs is a place near the old mining town of 
Rough and Ready^ about four miles from Grass Valley, It 
had been a part of a circuit for years before it becaine an ap- 
pointment. In 1870 W, S. Corwin was appointed. He re- 
ported 86 communicants. In 1871, T, Cookson, In 1873, H. 
J. Bland, iu 1874 it was left to be supplied. In 1875 it wd« 
supplied by W. A. Cheney. In 1876, J. J. Harris, in 1879, 
B. F. Rhoads. In 1880, G. R. Stanley. In 1881 it was sup* 
plied by C. li. Darhng. In 1882, E. Smith. In 1885 it was- 
supplied by Wilham Harvey. In 1S84, supplied by C. H. 
Darling. In 1885 it was supplied by L. B. Hinman. In. 
1SS6 it was left to be supplied. In 1887, J, H. Jones. In. 
iSgOj E. Smith. In 1891 it was supphed by John T. Vinyard, 
In 1892 it was supplied by Thomas Murrisb. In 1895, sup- 
plied by W, E, Golding, In 1897 it was supplied by W. S, 
Withrow. Members, 28 ; probationers, 2 ; local preach erSj 
2; scholars in Sunday-school, 17; one church, valued at $800;, 
one parsonage, valued at $500 ; paid pastor $458 : presiding, 
elder, $41 ; bishops, $2; raised for missions, $11. 

Cambria, in Southern California, was given to A. P. Hen- 
tlon. He reported 20 members. It was then left off the list. 
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until 1874, when it was kft to be supplied. In 1875 it was 
supplied by C. G. Belknap, and it then went ont of the con- 
ference. 

Bangfor, with E. Paddison to supply it. made no report 
at the next conference. It was not on the list for 187 1, but 
the next year it appears with H, P. Blood in charge. He re- 
ported 43 communicants. It was then left off the list. Prob- 
ably assigned to some other work. 

Bolinas is at this writing a part of the Olema Circuit, and 
these two places have been together most of the time they 
have had a history. Tt was called Bolinas Circuit in 1872 and 
was supplied by John Mclntire. In 1873 ^^ ^^'^^ ^^^t to be sup- 
plied. In 1877 it WIS an appendage of San Rafael. In 

1878 it was alone with W. M. Woodward in charge. In 

1879 it wa-s supplied by Silas Belknap. In 1S80 it was sup- 
plied by X. Burton. In i88r, J. J, Cleveland. In 1882 it was 
Bolinas and Floint Reyes, with M. H. Alexander in charge. 
In 1884 it was Bolina-s and Saucelito. with F. M. Pickles in 
charge. In 1885, C: E. Pettis, In 1887 it was left to be sup- 
plied. In 1888 It was supllied by W. E. Reed. In 1889. C. R 
Coy. In 1890 it does not appear, but Olema does, with C. F* 
Coy in charge. This indicates a change of name rather than 
of work, 

, Winsor, on the present N*apa District, became a separate 
charge this yetr, and was supplied by W* Butt. He reported 
19 members* a church valued at $2,300* and a parsonage val- 
ued at $2D0. In 1 87 1 it was again supplied, but by whom can 
not be stated. In 1872 it was Winsor and Alexander X'alley, 
with G. McRae in charge. In 1873 it was an appendage of 
Healdsburg* with A. K. Crawford in charge. The next year 
it was not named- Its next appearance was in 1884* as Win- 
sor and Mark West, and left to be supplied. There wa^ no 
report of it in 1885, when it was supplied by J. S. Millsap. In 
1886 it was alone and left to be supplied. It w?s reported the 
next year by A. H. Need ham, our pastor at Healdsburg, It 
was out of the list in 1887, l>ut left to be supplied in 1888. Its 
next appearance was in 1891, with W^ S. Bryant supplying iL 
In 1892 it waa supplied by William Marshall, who wa$ fal- 
lowed by W- C. Robins in 1896. In 1897 it was supplied by 
S. T. Coons, Members, 40 : probationers, 4 ; scholars in 
Sunday-school, 85; one church, valued at $800: one parson* 
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-age, valued at $700; paid pastor, $393; presiding elder, $18; 
bishops, $1 ; raised for missions, $14. 

Lower Lake was a part of the Clear Lake Circuit previ- 
ous to this date. H. D. Bryant remained two years, when it 
was left off the list. • In 1893 it was an appendage of Middle- 
town, had a church building and a small membership. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

1871. 

The Nineteenth Conference. 

This conference met in Sacramento on the 23d day of 
August, and adjourned on the 29th. Bishop Simpson was 
assigned to this field, but sickness prevented his coming, so 
we had Rishop Janes for the third and last time. H. B. Hea- 
cock was elected secretary. The conference receivd $30 in 
currency from the Chartered Fund. The transcontinental 
railroc'd brought us some distinguished visitors. Dr. \V. L. 
H?rris, then misisonary secretary, after bishop, was present, 
and spoke for the cause he represented. Dr. Abel Stevens, the 
great historian, and Dr. Daniel Curry, the distinguished edi- 
tor, were with us and addressed the conference. The election 
of delegates to the General Conference resulted in the choice 
of J. R. Tansev on the first ballot. W. J. Maclay on the third, 
and J. H. Wythe on the fifth. C. \\ Anthony and C. H. Affler- 
bach were elected reser\'c delegates. 

The most important event of this session was the meeting of 
the first lay electoral conference ever held in California. It 
met on Friday the 25th, and was called to order by G. \V. B. 
McDonald of San Diego, who nominated J. M. Moore of 
Centerville as temporary chairman. J. H. Morgan of Santa 
Clara was elected temporary secretary. A committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose nominated the permanent officers as 
follows: W. H. Rogers of Los Gatos, president; A. Henley of 
Sacramento, vice-president : D. Tuthill of Santa Cruz, secre- 
tary : J. M. Buffiington of San Francisco, assistant secretar>'. 
The election resulted in the choice of R. G. Davis^sion of San 
Francisco and Edwrrd Moore of Stockeon. G. W. B. Mc- 
Donald of San Diego and E. S. Lippett of Petaluma were 
chosen as reserve delegates. An elaborate address was pre- 
I)are(l and read before the annual conference. It indicated the 
conservative character of these laymen. They were opposed 
to any change in the episcop-^cy or the intineracy. A reso- 
lution that the lay electoral delegates ought to be elected by a 
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vote of all the adult members of the Church was tabled by a 
vote of 19 to 16. 

Statistics. The membership of the conference at the close 
of the session was 107. w'xih 17 probationers. In the Church 
at large tliere were 6.015 ntenibers, 981 probationers, 121 local 
preachers, 132 Sunday-schools, 1,461 officers and teachers, 
10 J 02 scholars. 99 churches, valued at $567,800: 70 par- 
sonag^es, valued at $70,750; collected for conference claimants, 
$945; for missions — from Sunday-schools, $28 [.34; from 
churches, $2,389,85 : for Church Extension, $25440 ; for 
tracts, $70.51; for Sunday-school Union, $1^7.69; for Bible 
Society, $188.75 : Education, $21. We received from the Mis- 
sionary Society $4,000 for the Enfrlish work, $2,500 for the 
German, and $4,000 for the Chinese. 

D. Deal was placed on the Sacramento District this year, 
J. R. Tansey on the Los Angeles and G. H. Bollinger on the 
German. Xo other district changes. There were 120 pas- 
toral charges. 

Wesley Dennett wa-s our only transfer this year. He was 
born in Farmington, Maine, August 14, 1828. His parents 
moved to (Jliio when he was hut four years old, and there he 
was raised and educated. When eight years old he was con- 
verted and united with the Church of which he has been so 
long a faitliful minister. He finished his education at the 
Ohio Wesleyan University. In 1851 he joined tlie Ohio Con- 
ference. That year the conference w2s divided, and he fell 
into the Cincinnati branch. In 1856 lie married Miss Anna H. 
Powers, daughter of Dr, J. H, Powers, author of a vigorous 
work on Universalism. The same year he moved to Iowa, 
Here he filled important places until his transfer to California 
in 1870. Though his name does not appear in the minutes of 
1870, he reiched California not long after conference, and 
took charge of Xapa City, in order to release j. L. Trefren for 
the work of agent of the Xapa Collegiate Institute. Dr. Den- 
nett has always been one of the strong men of our conference. 
He is still doing effective work in the real no less than the 
technical sense of that w^ord. His excellent wife departed this 
life March 30, 1891, in Modesto, where her husband was sta- 
tioned at the time* 

Andrew^ McKendry Bailey came into the conference on his 
credentials as an elder in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, As hh name suggests, his parents w'ere devoted Meth- 
odists, his father being a class-leader of much iisefidness for 
many years. He was born in Overton County, Tepn., April 
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5, 1821, His father died when !ie was ver}^ young, and at the 
age of fourteen he became a member of another household. 
His opportunities of education were very poor, and such as 
they were he was deprived of, at least in part, being sent home 
for some real or fancied wrong, the knowledge of which has 
been hid from him to this day. He was converted at a camp- 
meeting when sixteen years old. He had a great struggle^ 
and for a time was in the depths of despair, but, as in all such 
cases, w^hen his deliverance came it was all the more bright 
and joyous. He was sitting in the congregation thinking over 
his lost condition* when the happy thought came to him that 
Jesus would not stir him up to seek salvation if he had not 
intended to save him. In an instant his soul w^as filled with 
glory. Turning to an unconverted man sitting next to him 
he said in a voice all could hear, *'Jim, I tell you, if you will 
give your heart to Jesus he will *save you.'' Tlie preacher was 
in the midst of his sermon, but stopped short, saying that if 
the Spirit of God was directing the meeting it was time to 
begin an altar servnce. Bailey was now the preacher of the 
occasion, going from one to another, the tears of joy stream- 
ing down his face, repeating his brief bxit effective message, 
"I tell you if you will give your heart to Jesus he will save 
you/' And many were the saved of that ser\nce. He had 
long promised to give that teacher a sound thrashing if he 
ever lived to be big enough to do it* Now* he sotight him and 
asked what wrong be had done, saying he was ready to ask 
his forgivene?'.^ if he only knew for what he was to ask it 
Getting no saiisfECtioUp he set upon him with an exhortation 
he no doubt long remembered. Mr. Bailey was Ucensed to 
preach when eighteen years old, and joined the Kentucky 
Conference in 1841, At fitst he did not dare to re id a chapter 
in the Bible, nor a hymn, until he bad read it over by himself 
to see if he could pronounce all the hard words. His success- 
was alike creditable to his own studiousness and to the itiner- 
ant system, which, though it may admit men to the ranks \v\t\\ 
little previous preparation, gives them constant stimulants for 
study, until they shall become workmen that need not be 
ashamed. Mr. Bailey came to California as a missionar)* of 
the Church South in 1852. and after nineteen years of sue- 
cessful labor in that Church he united with our conference. 
Having been deprived of the advantages of a good education 
has rather increased his interest in schools of learning. He 
has been a zealotis and liberal friend of the University of the 
Pacific for manv > ears. 
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There were ten probationers received at this time. The 
first named must not be confused with the bishop, though hiS' 
nanic was fohn H. Vincent. This man did not become a' 
bishop, nor even get into the conference. He remained oni 
probation until 1874, when he was discontinued at his own 
re(]uest in order to go East to attend school. The reader 
should know that in those days appointing a probationer, or 
member of conference, to attend one of our schools, was an; 
unheard of proceeding. 

Le Roy B. Hinman is a son of J. M. Hinman. Le Roy 
was received into full connection in 1873, but located in 1875. 
He has since been in business, though at times he has sup- 
phed churches. His name is now on the list of local elders, 
residing in Sheridan. 

Emanuel Hoskins was discontnned at his own request at 
the end of one year. Theophihis Reaisley was a member of 
the Australian Conference of the Wesleyan Church. He 
came with insufficient credentials to be received into the con* 
ference at once, so he joined the Church, w^a-s recommended 
for trial, and was received into that relation. The next year 
Bishop Foster decided that he had not legally joined the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and so was not a member of that 
body, and not being a member of the Church, he could not he 
a probationer in the conference, hence he was not a prol>a- 
tioner, and Mr. Beaisley had nothing whereon to stand. He 
was a man of excellent abilities, and did one year's successful 
work in lone. He afterward joined the Presbyterian Churchy 
and was pa-stor among them at last accounts. ^ 

Wiliam Angwin has made an excellent record as a pastor 
and preacher. He generally stays as long in any place to 
which he is sent as the time limit will allow. He is a native of 
Cornwall, but was educated in the University of the Pacific. 

Henry Churchman and John W. Bolitho were discontinued 
at the end of one year. Edward In skip Jones, a son of Seneca 
Jone-s, so well known as a laymati in San Francisco, and a. 
nephew of Dr. Inskip of evangelistic fame, was a preacher of 
rare gifts. His sermons were of a high order of excellence^ 
He continued in the work until 1888. when he asked for and 
received a location. He had been admitted to the bar before 
he became a preacher. He turned to the practice of that pro- 
fession, and is at this time a Superior Judge of San Joaquin 
County. He still holds his credentials as an elder in the 
Church* 

Seneca Jones, a brother of the last named, and scarcely less 

(K) 
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able as a preacher, is still one of our best known ministers. 
He married Miss Sewell of Marysville, who has been an effi- 
cient helpmeet. He was born in Cincinnati, hut came to Cali- 
fornia when a boy, and was educated in onr own university. 

James W. Bluett continued in the work until 1882, when 
he was transferred to the Cohimbia River Conference. 

The name of Thomas C. George appears in the cla-ss of the 
second year. He had been transferred from one of the Iowa 
conferences as a probationer. He was received into full con- 
nection in 1872. Dr. George was horn in Mansfiehl, Ohio, in 
1840. When twelve years old his parents moved to I own. He 
entered the Iowa Wesle^^an University in iS6r, but left it to 
serve a term in the war as a lieutenant of the 45th Regiment of 
Iowa Infantry. Returning^, he graduated in 1867. From that 
time until he came to California he wris a professor, either in 
the Upper Iowa University or in his Alma Mater. His work 
in California was for the most part as principal of the Xapa 
Collegiate Institute, or as yirofessor of natural science in ihe 
University of t!ie Pacific. When the chair of natural science 
was divided in 1888, he became professor of a-stronomy. After 
three years in that position he resigned and entered the pas- 
torate. He was alike successful as teacher, pastor, or preacher. 
A Christian gentleman, a scholarly man, a truly able minister 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, we all mourned what seemed to he 
an untimely death. In the fall of iSc^2 his health began to fail, 
and in a few months more he was forced to give up his charge. 
He lingered on, sometimes hoping, sometimes despairing ot 
recovery, but always resigned to the Divine will* until April 
20. 1895, when he fell asleep to awake in glory. 

Los Gatos appears as an appointment for the first time this 
year. It had been a part of the Santa Clara Circuit for many 
years » but when the first society was organized, or when the 
first church was built, the writer has no means of knowing. It 
was still a circuit when Mr. Hazzard was appointed. He re- 
ported 44 comnnmicants. two churches valued at $1,500, and a 
parsonage valued at $500. That year W. Gafney was ap- 
pointed. In 1875. T. H. Hopkins, "in 1878, R. W, William- 
son. In 1879. J, Smith. In 1881. L, M. Hancock. In 1883, 
E. A. H^zen. In 1884 it was left lo be supphed, W. Peck 
was appointed and continued for the next two years. In 1887* 
G. W, Beatty. It was during hi^ pastorate that the church 
now in use was erected. It was dedicated bv Dr. St ration 
December 29, 1889. In 1891. \V. R. Gober. In i8(i2. H. F. 
Briggs. In i8*)5, W. Dennett. He remained until after the 
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close of our historical period. Members, 124; probationers, 
10; one local preacher: 200 scholars in Sunday-school; one 
church, valued at $12,500: paid pastor $800: presiding elder, 
$75: bishops, $15: raised for missions, $73. 

Placer, with N. R. Peck as pastor, now appears as a 
charge. Just what was embraced under this name cannot 
here be stated. He reported 9 communicants and two church- 
es, but does not give their value. He remained two years upon 
the work, when it was dropped from the list. 

Pitt River and Big Valley, on the Marysville District, were 
m-^de a charge and supplied by J. Hulbert. He made no re- 
port the next year, nor was the appointment continued. 

Cloverdale was made a charge this year, with H. S. 
Churchman pastor. No report of it was made the next year, 
and it was then left off the list. In 1882 it was coupled with 
Anderson Valley, but left to be supplied. In 1883 it was sup- 
plied by W. S. Bryant. He organized a class of 11 members. 
He waG told that the prejudices of the community were such 
that if it were known that he intended to build a church no 
man would sell him a lot. He bought a block in his own 
name and sold part of it at a profit; he then deeded the bal- 
ance to a F]oard of Trustees. He secured a subscription of 
fifty dollars from Mr. Hoadley, of whom he had bought the 
lot : also a donation from the Church Extension Society ; ob- 
tained lumber of Heald's Mill in Guerneville at cost, and built 
a church worth over $2,000. The church was dedicated by 
Dr. Jewell, August 24, 1884. This was a good beginning, but 
the church had a slow growth. The wine producing interests 
of that region are not a good environment for our church. 
So much the more we ought to be there. In 1884, it was sup- 
plied bv Dr. J. A. Callen, a local preacher and a physician. 
In 1885, F. M. Pickles. In 1886, J. B. Cheynoweth. In 1887, 
S. T. Sterrett. In 1888, it was Cloverdale and Hopland — a 
name indicative of otlhier unhealthy environment — supplied by 
Jesse Tobias. In 1889 Cloverdale was alone, with J. S. Fisher 
in charge. In 1890, D. W. Chilson. In 1891, it was supplied 
bv F. S. Thomas. In 1892, supplied by J. R. Gregory. In 
1893, G. M. Richmond. In 1895, J.H. Jones. In 1897, D. W. 
Lloyd. Members 20, probationers 5. 'scholars in Sunday- 
school 25, one church valued at $2,000, paid pastor $238, pre- 
siding elder $13, bishops $2, raised for missions $9. 

Los Nietos appeared in 1871 with I. M. Leihy in charge. 
The next year it reported 39 communicants. It was then left 
to be supplied. In 1873 it was not mentioned. In 1874 Los 
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Nittos was left to be supplied. In 1875 Anaheim, fornierly 
with Nietos, was with rjrange. ;nd J. M. Campbell was in 
charge. Los Nietos was alone, with L M. Leihy in charge, 
and thu^s they went into the Southern California Conference, 

Rhoner\nlle was the principal point of the Eel River Cir- 
cuit for a long time before it became an appointment in 1871, 
In the early fifties, local preichers, among them A. J, Hues- 
tis. were accustomed to hold services here. The first record 
of a society was in 1856. The pastors at Buck sport and L^n^ 
ion town considered it a part of their work and gave it such 
attention as they were able. When it became the Eel River 
Circuit it was the recipient of greater care. In 1865 **the so- 
ciety Wr'S greatly strengthened hy the arrival of the Eby fam- 
ily, overland from Illinois. The father was a physician. He 
and his wife are living stilK the sole survivors of that early 
society;' Up to 1868 no effort had been made to built! a 
church. Services were held in a school house. That year Dn 
Eby and the pastor set about tilie work of collecting money 
in real earnest. It was not, however, until 187a that the 
church wa^ in use. It was 33 X50 feet, with a istudy in the 
rear and a hell weighing 500 pounds. It cost about $2,000. 
It was finished by J. \\\ Bryant. A lot had been ^iven the 
Clmrdh in the fifties, and on it a cheap parsonage had been 
erected. But the town that grew up was too far from it to he 
convenient, and it was traded for a house of six returns in 
Rhouerville. In 1872 this charge reported 46 communicants, 
one church valued at $2,500, and a parsonage valued at $600. 
That year it was called Rhonerville and Hydesville, and was 
supplied by H. C, Smith. This was a student from Cornell 
College, in Iowa, who had come to California for his health. 
He afterwards married a daughter of A* C. Hazard of the 
conference. In J 873 it was Rhonerville alone, with A. C. 
Hazzard in charge. In 1874 it was coupled with Ferndale, 
and E, Smith was in charge. This is, as the mimites of that 
year show ; Imt the history ftirnished the writer sav^s it was 
tliat year supplied by G. O. Ash. In 1875, E. L Jones. In 
J 876. C. A. E- Herteb In 1879 it was coupled with Hydesvitle. 
and G. O, Ash was in charge* In 1880, D. W. Chilson, In 
1881, H, H. Slavens. In 1882, W. U Stephens. In 1884, S, 
T. Sterrett. In 1886 Hydesville was dropped from the name. 
In 1887, R, E. Wcnk. " In 1888, Hydesville was part of the 
name, and G. R. Stanley was in charge. In 1890 it wais 
Rhonerville alone. wiUv TL C. Langlev in charge. In 1892, 
L. Ewing. In 1893, H. Pearce. In 1895, C. E. Irons. He 
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added Ep worth League accommodations, and otherwise en- 
larged and improved the binlding. In 1B97, E. A. Wible. 
Members 69. probationers 19, Simday-school scholars 90, two 
chnrches valued ; t ¥2,200. one parsonage valued at $500, paid 
pastor $538. presiding elder $42, bishops $6, raised for mis- 
sions $25. 

Modesto, the count v seat of Stanislaus County, grew up 
rfter the filroad w:is btult. The region, however, Jmd long 
been included in charges bearing other names, such as Stock* 
ton Circuit, Tuolumne, Paradise, and perhaps others. In 1871 
it bee me Modesto Circuit, w^ith C. G. Belknap in charge. 
He reported 126 communicants, and a church valued at $800, 
but that chuTcli was not in Modesto. In 1872, E. A. Hazen. 
A church w£S now erected in Modesto, at a cost of about 
$3,000. It was dedicated on the first Sabbath of F'cbruary, 
1873. During the next conference year a parsonage was 
erected at a co-st of $1,450. C. G. Belknap was re-appointed in 
1873. In 1875 Modesto became a station, with C. G. Milnes 
in charge. In 1876, E. A. Winning. In 1879, C. E, Rich, In 
1881, \\\ S. Urmy. In 1884, J. L. Mann. In 1887, J. W. 
Ross. In 1888, W. Dennett. During this pastorate the pres- 
ent church was erected at a cost of about $i 0,000. It was ded- 
ic ted November 10, 1889, by Dr. Stratton. In 1S91* J. L. 
Mann ; ihc w^as returned, but went to the place only to die. 
O. M. Hester supplied the work until the next conference. 
In 1892, M. D. Buck. In 1894, J. H. N. Williams. His pas- 
torate closes our lr>3torical period. Members 151, probation- 
ers 22, Sunday-school scholars t34, one church valued at 
$9,ooc>, one parsonage valued at $J ,500, paid pastor $[^300, 
presiding elder Si 00, bishops $iS, raised for missions $138. 

The first chss formed in Modesto in 1864, when Siks Bel- 
knap was in charge, had the following members : Jacob Long 
and wife , J. E, Laughlin and wife, L. X. Fincher 
Laugh lin, Mrs. C. Henderson, Levi 
Anna Monroe » and Miss Carrie 
board of stewards for Modesto were: 
Theodore Turner, Garrison Tttrner, 
Isaac Fry. James Ostrom, J. W. Jame^, and J. E. Stuart* The 
trustees had two names not found in the above list, F. F. 
Fuquay and Albert Fuquay. Few churches in the State have 
been so greatly blessed in the character of the men who have 
controlled their poUcy and directed their aflfairs. as this 
Church in Modesto. 

Amono" the earlv members of this Church- — Modesto^ 



and wife. S. E. 
Crawford, Mrs. 
Moore. The first 
Dr. A. J, Hart, 
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was Rnel Co!t Gridley. He won a national repntation In war 
tinn- by the amaunt of money that he raised for the L'nited 
States Sanitary Commission. He was resident of a mining 
tcwn in Nevada, and a war Democrat. At the time of an elec- 
tion he made the following wager: If his favorite cHndidate 
was defeated he would carry a sack of flour to the next min- 
ing town and sell it for the benefit of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion. If his candidate was elected the other fellow W'as to do 
the same thing. He lost tJiie wager. He carried the sack. He 
sold It to the highest bidder. The one that bought it gave it 
Ijack and he sold it again. Tfiis process was continued as 
long as buyers were found, then it went to other cities and 
villages, and the snnie thing w^as repeated. In V^irginia and 
San Francisco tens of thousands of dollars were realized from 
its sale. Then he took it to the East, and across the States 
from New York to St. Louis. It vs claimed that he made over 
$275,000 from his sack of flour for the puqjose intended, 
though he would never take a dollar of it for Jiimself. After 
the war he settled in Stockton, where, in the great revival of 
1867-8 he was converted. He soon after went with his family 
to Modesto, where he died some years later. He was buried 
in Stockton, where a beautiful monument has been erected 
over his remains to commemorate the famous sack of flour. 
Point of Timber was a spot where Byron now^ stands. It 
was the name of a circuit for a few years, then became an ap- 
pointment on the Brentwood charge. It is now a p^rt of 
Byron. 

Our Indian Work. 

Tlic first money ever raised by the Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church was used to carry the gospel 
to the Indians. In California we were slow to get at this work. 
Kesohuions were frequently pe^^sed by the conference^ hut the 
difficulties were grcFit, and nothing came of these good pur* 
poses but fruitless sentiment. The plan adopted by President 
Orant» to place the ngencies of Indian reservations in the 
hands of tfhe various churches* brought the matter before the 
conference in a manner scarcely to be avoided. In 1870 a 
committee consisting of Thomas* Benson and Clifford, was 
appointed to formulate proper action on the subject. They 
recommended: ist. That our thanks be tendered the President 
for what seemed a most desirable policy, 2d, Tliat through 
the Missionary Society in New York we recommend the fol- 
lowing appointments: Alfred Higbie, superintendent for tlie 
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State, David H. Lowry, agent for Hoopa Valley Reservation, 
Hugh Gibson agent at Round Valley, Charles Maltby to the 
Tule River, and John R. Tansey to be agent in general for 
Indian-s in the Southern part of the State. Senator Cornelius 
Cole, and Representative Aaron A. Sargent, were requested to 
use their kindly offices in securing this action. This report 
was adopted unanimously by the conference. 

The only result of these recommendations was the appoint- 
ment of Hugh Gibson to the agency of the Round Valley Res- 
ervation, and ?t the next conference he was go appointed by 
the Bishop. A permanent committee on Indian affairs was 
appointed, which committee was renewed eadh year while the 
plan was worked. W. F5ush was assigned to the Hoopa Val- 
ley Reservation, and the next year John Shaver was given 
the same work, enlarged by the addition of South Fork. But 
no missionary money was appropriated, and no report made 
from it, and presumably nothing came of it. E. K. Dodge 
was afterward appointed agent of the Hoopa Valley Reserva- 
tion, ?nd filled the place for several years. He ihad much 
trouble from outside parties, but kept the school going and 
had regular religious services. Mr. Dodge was a faithful 
Methodist, father of our own E. E. Dodge, so well known in 
the ministry. 

The first year of Mr. Burchard's administration, in 1873, 
was characterized by a most remarkable revival of religion. 
The following brief account of this w^ork is taken from tlie 
Advocate of about that time, and is found in an article signed 
"E. E. B." No doubt written by Dr. Bateman, formerly of 
Stockton, who was physician at the reservation. *'The out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit in our midst continues with in- 
creasing power. Sunday night, the 22d of February, 1874, 
thirty-five declared themselves on the Lord's side, and appHed 
for membership in the Churc'b, making a total to date of five 
hundred rnd forty-one. Our meetings have been in progress 
twenty-three consecutive days, and still continue. The young 
men and women, the choice of all the tribes, are with us in 
tlhis great work, and are mainly the subjects of it. But now the 
old-fashioned ones begin to come, and this we deem essen- 
tial to the highest measure of strength to the work. Many 
parents are bringing their children of a few years, and urging 
their reception into the Church. All wiio are too young for 
responisble membership, are inducted into the Church by bap- 
tism.'' 

In 1874 there were reported 106 members in full connec- 
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tion* and 834 probationers. At the same conference J. B. Vos- 
bnrg, a local preacher of our Church, and agent of tlhe Tule 
River Reser\^ation, reported that none but Christian employees 
were found on that reservation. There had been numerous 
conversions among the Indians, J. L. Broadus succeeded 
Mr, Dodge at Hoopa Valley. And he* not long after, was 
displaced by an army officer, H. B, Sheldon was appointed 
to Round Valley when Mr. Burchard resigned. Tins last 
change occurred in 1877, C. G, Belknap followed Mr. Vos- 
bnrg at Tule River, and he and the reservation went into the 
Southern California Conference. 

We shall now look a little more closely at events in the 
Round Valley Reservation. When Mr. Burchard left in 1877 
he reported 114 members in full connection, and 700 prolri- 
doners. In 1878 only 30 members were reported in Round 
Valley, and we have no way of knowing (how many of these 
were Indians. Perhaps none. It is to be hoped that many 
Indians were holding on the way. but no one took the trouble 
to classify and report them. But this neglect continued. In 
1879 J. S. Fisher was appointed missionary at Round Val- 
levi Mr. Sheldon being still the agent. In 1881, L, W. Sim- 
mons. In 1882 the aififairs of the reservation in Round Valley 
were thoroughly investigated by a conimittee of the confer- 
ence. A long time was taken » and much personal and docu- 
mentary testimony con-sidered. The result may be classed 
under three heads i First. The religious condition of the res- 
erv^ation was about as bad as it well could be. Secmid. The 
financial management was very satisfactory to the govern- 
ment. The testimony of an officer in the Indian Depannicnt 
at Washington was to the effect that no reservation in the 
nation was found in better condition financially. Third. It was 
conclusively proved that Secretary Teller had virtually discon- 
tinued the policy inaugurated by Gen. Grant, and that Church* 
es would liereafter liave no exclusive control of the reserva- 
tions. Thus ended conference oversight. The next year the 
usual committee on Indian alfairs was appointed » but made no 
report. The committee v/as then discontinued. From that 
time until i8yi the minutes were as silent concerning ihe In* 
dians as tliough they \vere all dead. F^rohably more so, for if 
they had all died no doubt something had been said. At the 
last named date J. L. Burchard was appointed missionary to 
the Indians around Ukiah. Since that date we have had an 
Ukiah Indian Mission, with Mr. Burchard in charge. Tlic 
Missionary Society was helped in maintaining it» and the re* 
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suits have been in every way satisfactory. At the end of his 
first year he reported 9 members in full connection, and 41 
probationers. The items reported for 1897 show 64 members, 
26 probationers, one local preacher, 15 children baptized, 3 
Sunday-schools, 6 officers and teachers, 176 scholars, 3 
churches, valued at $1,500, and the pastor received $650 for 
his services. All this shows that when labor is faithfully ex- 
pended on these aborigines it pays well. But on tlhe whole 
we cannot look upon our work among the Indians without 
feeling tfhat some serious blundering has to be answered for 
by somebody. 

Before leaving this subject it ought to be said that the 
agency of Mr. Burchard was as successful in a pecuniary sense 
as in a spiritual. He was appointed by President Grant to 
purchase stores for all the reservations in California and Ne- 
vada, saving the expense of a very highly paid official. He 
also acted as timber agent for Northern California, saving 
much to the government in that particular. He succeeded in 
getting the soldiers removed from Round Valley, and later, 
at the request of the Corresponding Secretary of our Mission- 
ary Society, he secured their removal from Hoopa Valley. 
While we must greatly deplore the loss from Church member- 
ship which changes and neglect produced, we cannot lose 
sight of the fact that the Indians of this reservation were much 
improved morally, and became vastly more easily managed, 
as the direct result of the evangelizing process through which 
they passed. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

1872. 
The Twentieth Conference. 

It met in San Jose September i8th and adjourned the 
24th. Bishop Foster presided, and H. B. Heacock was sec- 
retary. The reports of collections were all to be reduced to 
currency, the standard of exchange being 112. The amount 
given from the Chartered fund was $35 in currency. Dr. R. 
Nelson, senior Book Agent, was present through the whole 
session. Giles Bly was -made a deacon under local preacher's 
rule. 

Statistics. — At the close of conference there were 108 in 
full connection, and 16 probationers. The Churches reported 
6,314 members, 780 probationers, 124 local preachers, 97 
Churches, valued at $596,200, 66 parsonages valued at $75.- 
550, collected for conference claimants $956.95, for missions* 
from churches $2,124.94, from Sunday-schools $606.94, for 
Woman's Missionary Society $153, for Churah Extension 
$237.96, for tracts $96.40, for Sunday-school Union $146.66, 
for education $64.95, Sunday-schools 133, officers and teachers 
1,417, scholars 9,730, conversions in Sunday-schook 264. The 
Missionary Society gave the conference $5,000 for English 
work, and $2,500 for German. The amount given for the 
Chinese work was not ])ublished in the minutes. 

The transfers at this time were F. F. Jewell, Q. J. Colin, 
IT. P. lUood, Joseph Hammond and C. W. Tarr. W. R. Go- 
ber was received on his credentials as an elder in the Church 
South. 

I^Vank French Jewell was born in the town of Floyd, Onei- 
da County, Xew York, November 9, 1830. He married at 
the age of seventeen, his wife being only one year younger. 
Though so young, God wonderfully blessed tlieir union. For 
more than fifty years they have lived lovingly together, and 
onlv death could separate them. When he was twenty-two 
years old the two were converted at the same revival meeting. 
His name has always stood in the ministerial roll of our con- 
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ference as having joined the Black River Conference in 1860^ 
bnt the final entry, that found in his obituary, makes it 1S61. 
For eleven years he filled important appointments, and in 1872 
represented his conference in the General Confernce of the 
Church. He also represented the California Conference in the 
same body in 1884. Dn Jewell was a close student, a deep 
thinker, a ready speaker and genial Christian man. He ded- 
icated more churches than any other one man in California. 
Rarely was a lecture course planned that he did not have a 
conspicuous place thereon. He w*as never in want of the 
best charges the Church had to offer him. He always stayed^ 
if he wished to. as k>ng as the law of limttation allowed. He 
was appointed by the bishops to represent American Metliod- 
ism in the Ecumenical Conference that met in Washington 
in 1891. He was obliged to retire from the heavy work in 
1897, and took the superintendence of Pacific Grove. He ako 
took the pastorship of the Church in thiat place. In his sec- 
ond year of this service, on the loth day of February, 1899, 
**he ceased at once to work and live/' 

Onincy J. Colin was a transfer from the New York Con- 
ference. He joined that body in 1859. Though of good edu- 
cation and of pleasing address, 'his doctrinal views were such 
as to hinder his success in large measure. In 1876 he was 
made supernumerary, and in 1884 he withdrew from the 
Church and ministry. 

H. P, Blood was born in Bucksport, Maine» Februarys 5, 
1825. He was converted at the age of twelve. He joined 
the East Maine Conference in 1855, He was transferred from 
that to this by Bishop Andrews in 1872. He died in Sacra- 
mento February 21, 1874, The following account of his 
death is found in his conference memoir : "After prayer of- 
fered by Dn Has well, his Christian physician, during which 
he shouted 'glory, glory/ he requested his daughter to play 
for him once more, and wihile her skillful fingers were lightly 
touching the keys to the immortal Cookman^s dying shout, 
'Sweeping through the gates, washed in the blood of the 
Lamb,' his countenance suddenly lighted widh a sweet smile, 
as he lifted both hands toward heaven, and passed away to the 
evergreen shore, while wave after wave of glory filled the 
room, and all felt that *the chamber \Mhere the good man meets 
his fate is privileged above the common walks of life, quite 
on the verge of heaven.' " 

Joseph Hammond came to us at this conference, but 
whence he came it has been impossible for the writer to know. 
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He was enrolled in the list of conference members as having 
been admitted in 1851, but where admitted it is not *>tated. 
He left lis in 1875, but where he went is uncertain. 

C, W. Tarr joined the Northwest Indiana Conference in 
1861, and was transferred from that to ours. He was sta- 
tioned in the Southern part of the State until the division oc- 
curred, when he became a member of that body. 

W. R. Gober was born in Dekalb County » Georgia, April 
25, 1824. His parents were pious, and under l^he influence of 
a godly home he was converted when ten years of age. Be- 
fore he was twenty-one, he was licensed to preach and admit- 
ted on trial in the Mi-ssissippi Conference. In 1851 he came 
as a missionary of the Church South to California. He filled 
the best appointments of tliat Church, both in the pastorate 
and presiding eldership : he also represented the Pacific Con- 
ference in their General Conference. In 1S72, with clean pa- 
pers, and a good record, he joined our Church. He represent- 
ed our conference in the General Conference of 1892. A man 
of much more than average ability, a Christian gentleman* 
an interesting and edifying companion, he cannot be other- 
wise than loved by those who truly know him. 

The following persons were received into the conference 
on trial: J. B. H* Hewett, George R. Stanley, Edward E* 
Dodge, Thomas 1:». Hopkins, and P. G. Buchanan. The la^t 
named was only formally received in the relation of a proba- 
tioner, having come with clear credentials from the Congre- 
gational Oiurch* and was excused from the usual course ot 
stiKly. having passed it previously. A further accoimt of him 
will be found in another place. 

J. H. In Hewitt united with the Congregational Church 
before the close of his first year* and became a minister of 
that body. 

George R. Stanley is an ahminus of one of the Ohio stale 
universities. He passed his probationary period and confer- 
ence examinations satisfactorily, was received into full con- 
nection in due time, and has been one of our most beloved 
fellow workers. A modest man, of good abilitieSi with a 
clean record, he labors on in the work with promise of many 
years of usefulness, 

Edward E. Dodge is one of our best known ministers. He 
graduated at the Willamette University, having partly com- 
pleted his course in the University of the Pacific. At first he 
turned his attention to laM% but being called to the ministry^ 
he entered it without gainsaying* and has made good pnxif of 
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his calL He married a daughter of Dr. Wythe, a woman 
possessing many of the mental and religious traits of her 
father. Mr. Dodge still stands on the effective list — effective 
in the full sense of die term. 

Thomas B. Hopkins was born in Enfield, Tompkins 
County, New York, April 4. 1842. When about eighteen 
years old he left the farm on which he had been raised, and the 
home family to which he belonged, and went out into the 
world to take care of ^himself. He hired out on a farm, w^ork- 
ing summers and going to school winters, until June 11, 1862, 
when he enlisted as a voUmtcer in the 107th regiment of his 
native State. He did sixteen months' service in the Potomac 
army, and then became a part of Sherman's artny in the West. 
With him he remained until Che end of the war. He was in 
the whole campaign about Chatanooga, and Atlanta, and 
thence to the sea. After the -war he went to Genesee College, 
where he graduated in 1869, He resided in Indiana for a time, 
teaching in the high school at South Bend. Here he w^as li- 
censed to preach, and for a time supplied a charge. In the 
spring of 1S71 he came to Cahfornia on account of 
health, r^nd at once began work in San Mateo Coimty. Mr. 
Hopkins* work has been in every way satisfactory. 

Some new names may be seen among the appointments. 
Richland was organized as a part of the Sacramento Circuit in 
1858, by N. R. Peck. There was then a little ahapel bearing 
the name of Union, in token of the loyalty of its members. N. 
Williams was the first clas^ leader. He and Joseph Gosling 
were stew^ards. These two, with E. Green, Samuel Smith, and 
J. F, Wooley. were the first trustees. From this charge a local 
preacher, G. W. Goshng, was re conmi ended to the conference 
in 1862. There was a parsonage built at Richland in 1861, 
wdiich w^as swept down the river in the flood of the following 
winter. It left behind several debts, one of these amounting 
to $200, doe Dr. Williams, a good friend of the Church. 
"Father'* Owen bought the debt for *'tw^o bits'" ready cash, 
and tlien of course gave it to the Church. The second parson- 
age was built at Freeport in 1865, but the location was not 
good, and it was sold for enough to pay all debts against it 
and leave $130, w^hich money was tised in btiilding the par- 
sonage at Elk Grove, a point on the same circuit. ^Hie follow- 
ing is a list of pastors: Tn 1859, W. Hulhert. In i860, J. A. 
Bruner. In i86r, R. R. Dunlap. In 1862, J. Green. In T863. 
W. N. Smhh. In 1864 it was called Freeport, with B. W. Rusk 
iji charge. In 1865 it was Sacramento Circuit again,. 
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with A. C. Hazzard in diarge. In 1866. H. J. Bland. 
In t868, G, Larkin. In 1869 it was called Sac- 
ramento River Circuit, and left to be supplied. L. 
B. Hinman supplied it the year following. In 1871 
it was supplied by J. H, B. He wet t, who was recommend- 
ed from that charge to the conference, and also returned in 
1872- At that time it was called Richland Circuit. In 1873. 
L. B. Hinman. In 1875. E. E. Dodge. That year another 
parsonage was built at Richland. Dr. Williams donated the 
ground both for the church and parsonage. The latter cost 
about $1,600. Tn 1876, M. Miller. Tn 1878, A. S. Gibbons. 
In 1879. J. A. Bruner. In 1882. H. J. Bland, In 1885. sup- 
plied by Silas Belknap. This year the present church was built 
at a cost of about $3,000. In V884, J. W. Buxton. 1885. T. S. 
L. WalHs. In 18S9, S. E. Crowe. In 1890, H. H. Robinson- 
He left in Kebruary. iS<)2, and J. Massie served to the end of 
the vear. Both were supplies. In 1892, E. J. Wilson, a sup- 
ply.' In 1893, C. H. Kirkbride. In 1894, J. E. Wickes^ He 
broke down in the second year of his pastorate, and \\\ H. 
Johnston supplied the charg;e until i8ti7, wOien it was supplied 
by J. W. Hinds. At tliis time the name of the charge was 
Courtland, Mem!>ers 24. probationers 2, Sunday school schol- 
ars 60. one church valued at $2,500. one parsonage valued at 
$1,200. paid pastor $500, presiding elder $40, bishops $3, raised 
for missions ^2/. 

Los Bancs, on the Stockton District, with E. A. Wihlc in 
charge, reported 14 comunicants and 25 scholars in the Sim- 
day -school. Mr. Wible remained until 1874, when it wati left 
to be supplied t :ind after that year it was left off the list of ap- 
pointments, 

Kern was a name in tihe list of appointments this yean J. 
L. Bennett supplying it It reported 25 comnmnicants and 20 
scholars in the Sunday-school. It was calied Kernville m 
1874, and was left to be supplied, in which condition it went 
out of our conference two years later. 

Red Bank and Kewville was a charge supplied by a man 
named Brown, initials not given. He reported 20 communi- 
cants and 70 scholars in Stuiday-^cbool. It was probably made 
a part of. another work in 1873, at any rate it was not found in 
the list of appointments again. 

Santa Maria, in the northern part of Santa Barbara County* 
was supplied by D. H. Hoskins, who reported 50 commun- 
icants, 40 sdiolars in Sunday-schooK and a parsonage worth 
$iOD. It was supplied in the two following years, bul by 
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whom is unknown. In 1875 i^ ^^as coupled with Lompoc, and 
D. H. Hoskins was in charge. Thus it went into the Southern- 
Conference. 

Ventura is probably the same as San Buena Ventura prev- 
iously noticed. The name had been relieved of surplussage in 
order to suit the tastes and convenience of its more recent 
population. Adam Bland probably preached the first protest- 
ant sermon ever heard in this place. He was taken for a Cath- 
olic priest, and, when he had declared his true status in that 
regard he felt that his life was hardly safe. In 1873 there were 
86 comunicants, including 5 local preachers. That year A. 
Bland was pastor. A churdh 24x40 was dedicated on the 25th 
of January by Dr. Bentley. In 1874, W. A. Knighten. In 
1875 it was called Ventura Circuit, with two supplies, C. H. 
Reamey and G. G. Walter, in charge. It then went out of the 
conference. 

Potter Valley, head of a large circuit, reaching to Long 
Valley, had J. L. Broaddus in charge. From 1854 to 1858 
William Day and Charles Neil, with their families, settled in 
this valley. In i860 they were joined by Jacob Vann and 
family, and Pitt W. Vann, a local preacher, two married sons 
of Jacob, a Mr. Karney and a Mr. Bird. A class was then 
formed by W. S. Bryant, pastor of the Church in Ukiah. In 
that year it was named as a part of the Ukiah charge, in which 
relation it remained for many years. In 1872 it was put with 
the region furfher north. In 1873 it was Potter Valley alone 
without change of pastor. In 1874 it was Potter and Little 
Lake, with G. McRae in charge. In 1875 it was supplied by 
T. W. Spanswich. In 1876 it was supplied by L. Daves. In 
1877 it was again coupled with Ukiah, and J. L. Burchard 
was in charge. In 1878 it was Potter and Long Valley, with 
R. R. Dunlap in charge. In 1880 it was left to be supplied. 
In 1881 it does not appear, but Willetts does, and Potter 
Valley was a part of that charge. We sihall consider the his- 
tory of Willetts further on. 

Guennoc, with J. Green in charge, reported 25 communi- 
cants, a church valued at $600, and a parsonage valued at 
$200. In 1873 it became an appendage to Calistoga, and has 
never been a separate charge since. 

Dixon comes to the front this year with J. H. Peters in 
charge. It was coupled with Bing*hamton, a place but a few 
miles away. In 1873 there were jy communicants, 88 schol- 
ars in Sunday-school, one church valued at $4,500, one par- 
sonage valued at $600. In 1875, E. C. Arnold. In 1876, W. 
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T. Mayne. In 1877 Bingham ton was dropped from the name. 
In 1878 it was Dixon and Bingham ton, with T. H. Woodward 
in charge. In 1880, S. H. Rhoads. In 1881. J. L. Trefren. 
In 1882, D. DeaL In 1884. W. F. Warren. In 1886 Dixon 
was alone, with Warren still in dharge. In 1887, J. A. Van 
Anda. In 1890, F. L. Tuttle. In 1891, H. C. Tallman. In 
1893. L. Ewing. In 1894, L. P. Walker. In 1896. G. O. Ash. 
In 1897, F* R. Walton. Members 38^ probationers 2, schol- 
ars in Sunday-school 60, one church valued at $3,000, one par- 
sonage valued at $ i .000, paid pastor $624, presiding elder $47, 
bishops 4, raised for missions $9. 

Merced was an appointment this year with W. Oliver in 
charge. In 1S73, E. M. Stuart. In 1875, A. J, Hanson. In 
1878 it was supplied by R. M. Kirkland. He remained until 
1880, when Merced, along with Mariposa, passed under the 
jurisdiction of the Southern Conference, The report of this 
charge for 1879 gives 27 members, 4 probation ers^ 60 scholars 
in Sunday-School, a church valued at $1,000, and a parsonage 
valued at $600. 

Gridley became a charge this year supplied by E, Paddi- 
son. In 1873 it was supplied by A. C. Shafen In 1S74 it was 
left off the list. It appeared again in 1885 as an appendage of 
Biggs, where it remaint^d imtil [890, when it ceased to be 
named, though probably it still belongs to the same work. 

The Willows, with Mr. Winn in charge as a supply, made 
no report the next year, and received no further attention so 
far as the minutes show. 

Round Valley was an appointment this year separate from 
the reservation located there. In 1873 there were 16 communi- 
cants, 63 scholars in tohe Sunady-schooU but no church prop- 
erty. N. Burton was the pastor. In 1873 it was left to be 
supplied. In 1874, J. L. Broaddus. In 1875. T. M. Dart. In 
1876, J. L. Broaddus. In 1877 there was a Round Valley. 
with H. B. Sheldon in charge, a Round Valley Mission to be 
supplied, and a Round Valley Circuit, with J. L. Broaddus in 
►charge. In 1878 there was only a Round Valley Mission, 
with H. B. Sheldon in charge, and one other to be supplied* 
Iti 1879 it was Round Vallev Mission and Covelo, with J. S. 
Fisther in charge. In 1881 it was Round V^alley Indian Mis- 
sion, supplied by L. W. Simmons, assisted by H. B. Sheldon. 
In 1883, Round Valley and Indian Mission was left to be 
supplied. In 1884 it was off the list. In 1893 it appears again 
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under the name of Round Valley Indian Mission, (Covelo), 
supplied by C. Anderson. This name and appointment con- 
tinued until the close of our historical period, when Mr. An- 
derson reported 37 members, 6 probationers, 2 local preachers, 
100 scholars in Sunday-school, but no church property. They 
paid the pastor $70. 



CHAPTER XXVni. 

1873. 
The Twenty-First Conference. 

The conference this year met in Central Church, San Fran- 
cisco, Oil the 17th of September and adjourned on the 23d. 
]>ishop Peck presided. Dr. Heacock was continued secretar>-. 
Georo^e Clifford reported for the Petaluma District, having- 
been appointed to that work on the occasion of Dr. Thomas' 
death. Robert Beeching, a very useful member of Powell- 
street Church, and afterward of the First Church in Alameda, 
was ordained deacon, according to local preacher's rule. The 
presiding elders reported a new church at Half Moon Bay. 
costing $3,900: one at Redwood, costing $1,800: one at May- 
field costing $2,450: one at Modesto, costing $4,000, a new 
cliurch and i>arsonage at Merced, a new parsonage at Dixon, 
a new church at Grass \'alley, costing $12,000. one at Middle- 
ton and one at Ferndale. cost not given. 

Statistics. Conference members at tlie close of the ses- 
sion, 120, with 12 probationers. The Church at large reported 
6,416 members in full connection, 1,012 probationers. 113: 
!(U'al preachers, 142 Sunday-schools, officers and teachers 

.-|8^. schobrs lo^jc;, coiiversions 'n the Sunday-schools 275, 
churches 97, probable value $691,300, parsonages 61, probable 
value S(yo,02^, raised for Conference Claimants $1,200, for mis- 
s'(»n< irowi Churches S2,q/S. from Sunday-schools. $748^3, 

for Woman's Missionar>' Society $569.60, for Church Ex- 
tension $761.40, for tracts $131.25, for Sunday-school Union 
S^\jj.2j, for Freedman's Aid Society, the first contributions, 
$115. for HducHtion $421.75. The Missionary Society appro- 
priated $8,460 to the English work, and $2,500 for the Ger- 
man. 

This year there was an Oakland District, embracing the 
region around the bay, east and north of San Francisco, ex- 

undinii to Calistoga. \V. R. Gober was presiding elder. 

v'xiali District took the balance of the Petaluma District, and 

W. S. Turner was in charge. There were 135 pastoral 
charges. 

(338) 
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The transfers at thi? conference were Stephen Bowers, from 
the r>regon, S. C. Elliott, from the East Maine, James Burns, 
from the Iowa, E. R. Dille, from the Xew York, John Thomp- 
son from the Northwestern Irtrliana, Martin Miller, from the 
Illinois Central, E. A. Winning, from the Des Moines, A. H. 
Tevis, from the Northwestern Indiana, and S. H. Rhoads, 
from the North Indiana. Stephen Bowers joined the Iowa 
Conference in 1856, and was transfered from that conference 
to the Oregon, where he remained but a few years. He was 
at Santa Barbara when the conference was divided, and so be- 
came a charter member of the Southern body. 

S. C. Elliott joined the East Maine Conference in 1855, he 
did effective work in this conference until 1889, when he was 
placed on the stiperannuated list. He resides at Napa. 

James Burns was received into the Canada Wesleyan Con- 
ference in 1853. He subsequently became a member of the 
Iowa Conference, whence he was transferred to this. In 1877 
he was suspended for one year on account of improper con- 
duct. In 1879 he withdrew from the ministry. 

E. R. Dille was born in Middleport, Illinois, April ^, 1848. 
He was converted in 1864. Though .so young at the fime, he 
was a soldier in the civil war, and his life in the army often 
gives valuable coloring to his sermons. His patriotism no one 
questions. He was educated in Frankfort Seminary, Indiana, 
and taught for a time in that institution. He was licensed to 
preach in 1870, his certificate to that effect bearing the signa- 
ture of Bishop Joyce, then a presiding elder in Indiana. The 
same year he joined the Northwestern Indiana Conference. He 
was transfered to our conference when a deacon of the second 
class. He was ordained elder in 1874. He received the de- 
gree of D. D. from the l/niversity of the Pacific in 1886. His 
success in the ministry has not been surpassed by any member 
of the California Conference. 

John Thompson is a native of England, but came while 
young to America and settled in Illinois. He joined the 
Northwestern Indiana Conference in 1869. He came here as 
a district superintendent of the American Bible Society, and 
has steadily remained in the Bible work until now. In age 

.and feebleness he continues in his favorite employ of getting 
the Bible into every home. He was given the degree of D. D. 
by the University of the Pacific. 

Martin Miller joined the Illinois Conference in 1870. He 
came from that conference to this, and remained in the regu- 

,lar work \try acceptably until 1880, when he located. 
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E. A. Winning was a soldier in the war of the rebellion, 
doing good service for his country. In 1866 he joined the Des 
Moines Conference, whence he transfered to this. He came 
for health in the spring of 1873, and went to work at once. 
He i'S a man of much worth, and his services have been of 
much value. He has the confidence and love of all his breth- 
ren. 

A. T. Tevis remained with us but one year, and was then 
transfered to the Nevada Conference. 

Samuel H. Rhoads was born in Warren County, Ohio, 
converted at the age of thirteen, educated in the public schools, 
but received private instruction in the languages, and in theol- 
ogy, acquiring proficiency in all branches of knowledge for the 
work of the ministry. He joined the North Indiana Confer- 
ence in 1853. He has done the Church valuable service, and is 
iftill doing it. 

Jo'seph H. Wythe, a son of Dr. Wythe, ^o well known, was 
born in Salem, Chester County, Pennsylvania, January 17, 
1853. He was educated in the public schools, in Portland 
Academy, and finished the full classical course in the Univer- 
sity of the Pacific in 1873. The Sunday after graduation he 
bcgrn supplying the work in Martinez, joining the conference 
on trial at its next session. In 1874 he was discontinued at 
his own recjuest, that he might attend Drew Theological Sem- 
mary. He re-entered the conference in 1875, ^"^ ^^s been in 
tlie effective work since, except from 1893 to 1895, when owing 
to injuries received while attending a umeral, he wis com 
pelled to take a supernumerary relation. 

Of Henry C. Smith the writer knows nothing except that 
he was discontinued at the end of two years. 

William A. Knighten has been always employed in the 
Southern part of the State, where he yet lives and efficiently 
l'»l)ors, being one of the strong men of that conference. These 
three — Wytlic, Smith and Knighten — were the only proba- 
tioners received at this session. 

Santa Cruz Circuit has embraced Felton, Ben Lomond 
and r.ouldcr Creek, though the latter place is merely the name 
of the ])ost-office, the church being in Lorenzo, near by. At 
different times t)ther ])oints of less importance have received 
atteiiiit)n. Fi^r several vears ])ast Felton and Ben Lomond 
liavo not been visited, the work being confined to Lorenzo 
and iioulder Creek. Here we have a very comfortable church 
and ])arsonage, and a small membership. It was left to be sup- 
plied in 1873, but it seems no one could be found to take it. In 
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1^74, A. P. Hendon. In 1875 it was left to be supplied.. 
There seems to have been no further attention given this re- 
gion until 1 88 J. when it appears among the appointments to- 
be -^npplied. The next year it reported 35 members. In 1882, 
L. Fellers. In 1883. W. P, S. Duncan. In 1884 it was sup- 
plied by J. O. Askins. At that time there was a parsonage 
valued at $450. In 1885 it was called Lorenzo and Felton, 
witli Askins still in charge. That year a church valued at 
$3,000 was reported. In i886* F. M. Willis. During this pas- 
torate the Church was greatly weakened by the organization 
oF a Presbyterian Church, both in Boulder Creek and Ben Lo* 
mond. In 1890, J. S. Fisher. In 1891, W. T. Mayne. In 
1892. S. E. Crowe. In 1894, J. R. Watson. In 1S96, sup- 
plied by C. V. Anthony. In 1897. G. R, Stanley. Members, 
^^■. probationers, 6; scholars in Sunday-school, 51; one 
church, valued at $2,400: one parsonage, valued at $800; paid 
pastor, $300 : presiding elder, $8 : bishops, $2 ; raised for mis- 
sions. $15. 

We must now introduce Hay wards to the reader as a sep- 
arate charge. In 1861. and probably before that time, serv- 
ices were held in a hall prepared for dancing, and fitted up in 
the Hay wards Hotel. The principal member of that region 
when the writer was in charge was a man by the name of 
Hughes. He was a Virginian, and in sympathy with the 
South. Towards the writer he had conceived a prejudice as a 
political preacher, Wickes, however, was an untried man, 
from lialtiniore, and he was sent to Hayw^ards, the wTiter occu- 
pying his time elsewhere- Still no financial help came from 
Father Hughes* who could not allow his conscience to help 
support an abolition preacher. Toward the close of the year 
there was a clamor raised over the matter, and a change was. 
made in the plan of the circuit by which the senior preacher 
should visit Haywards. At the first service Father Hughes 
was present, but took a seat near the door, so as to easily es- 
cape the hearing of au}^ heretical politics. The text for the 
occasion was these words, "Not by works of righteousness 
which we have done, but according to His mercy He saved us 
by the washing of regeneration and the renew^ing of the Holy 
Ghost.'* An amen from Father Hughes was sweet music in 
the ears of the preacher, and frequent repetitions of that word 
m a loud tone of voice contributed largely to promote the lib- 
erty which he felt on that ocasion. The Virginian grasped the 
hand of the abolitionist heartily at the close, saying, "That was 
the gospel you gave us, my brother; don't you ever preach. 
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anything but the gospel." From that day we were fast friends. 
Father Hughes went home many years ago, his widow assur- 
ing the writer afterward that he always spoke in kindness of 
the man he had so doubted at first. The beauty of the place at- 
tracted population, and in the years following it grew in im- 
portance. The pastors of the church in San Leandro had 
charge. In 1866 James Corwin was on. that work, and that 
year a church was built that cost about $2,000. In 1873 it 
became a station with J. W. Bryant in charge. He reported 
yt the end of the year 71 communicants and 130 scholars in 
Sunday-school. In 1876, S. Kinsey. During this pastorate a 
parsonage was built. The second year of Mr. Kinsev's pas- 
tor ite Center vile was added to the charge. In 1878. \V. T. 
Maync. The next }ear the name of Centerville was dropocil 
In 1880, W. C. Curry. In 1881 it was with San Leandro and 
T. R. Palmer wa-s in charge. In 1882, it was alone, with S. 
T. Sterritt in charge. In 1884, J. H. Bacon. He did not live 
to finish his first vear and F. E. McCallum was employed as a 
supply. In 1885', H. H. Hall. In 1887, J. W. Brvant. In 
1888, J. W. Ross. In 1892, J. L. Trefren. In 1893, D. W. 
Chilson. In 1894, R. E. Wenk. In 1896, W. R. Gober. In 
1897, ^- S. L. Wallis, afterward changed to A. J. Case. Mem- 
bers, 42 ; probationers, 5 ; scholars in Sunday-school, 35 ; one 
church, valued at $3,500; one parsonage, valued at $2,500; 
paid pastor, $511; presiding elder, $16; bishops, $2 ; raised for 
missions, $25. It ought to be said that the gi*eat influx of for- 
eigners has been the principal reason why the membership of 
the church in Haywards has not increased. 

We find a Richland Circuit on two widely separated dis- 
tricts. This that we now consider was on the Los Angeles. 
with W. A. Knighten in charge. It reported 46 communi- 
cants, and was then left off the list, probably placed under an- 
other name. 

Riverside was supplied by some one unknown. It re- 
ported 1 1 communicants and 60 scholars in Sunday-school. 
It was left to be supplied in 1874, and in 1875 ^^id F. D. Bo- 
vard as pastor. He went with it into the Southern Confer- 
ence in 1876. 

Walnut Creek, beautiful for situation, lying at the base of 
Mt. Diablo, became a separate charge, or more properly 
s])eaking the name of a charge, in 1873, ^vith G. F. Elliott sup- 
plying it. During most of its history Lafayette was a part of 
the work, but not at first, so that in 1874 we can estimate the 
numerical strength of the Church in Walnut Creek. There 
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were then 32 communirants and s^ scholars in the Sunday- 
school, Captain Fayle'3 and Mr. Larkey were leading mem- 
bers of the Church and liberal supporters of it* Its financial 
strength was greater than its numbers would indicate. This 
statement covers the early and middle portions of the eighties. 
M^ny changes have occurred since then. In the absence of. 
further information we can only g^ive in this place the sue* 
cession of pastors. In 1874* T- H- Jones, In 1876* W. B. 
Priddv. In 1871), W. S. Urniv. In 1S81. C. E. Rich. Im 
1884, J. E, Wickes. In 1885. A. Holbrook. In t888. J. U 
Trefren. In 1889, G. H. McCracken. In 1891, L. F'ellers. 
In 1892, W. R. Gober. During this year the parsonage was 
biirned, and the pastor's valuable lihrarv destroved. In 1893,. 
F. A. McFaulh In 1894, E. J. Wilson, 'in 1895^ C. G. Milnes. 
In [896 it wns supplied by C, H. Darling. He was reap- 
pointed in 1897. Members, 52 ; probationers, 5 ; scholars in 
Sunday-school, 75 ; two churches — one at Lafayette, valued at 
$2,600 ■ paid pastor, $564 ; presiding elder, $32 ; bishops, $3 ; 
raised for missions, $1,1. 

Colfax, on the railn^ad, now be^an to arrest attention. 
When the first class was formed it is impossible to say; nor 
yet when preaching was first instituted. This year it was 
placed with Iowa Hill, and in charg^e of J, J- Cleveland. He 
reported 2g communicants, and 25 scholars in Sunday-schooL 
He remained two years, and was followed by S. Jones in 1875, 
Before or after this change, in that vear at lea-st, a church was 
built. In 1877, W. H. Hug:hes. In 1878, G. R. Stanley. In 
1880, W. Peck. In 1881. W. M. Johnson. In 1882, W. M. 
Woodward. In 1884 it was Colfax and Dutch Flat, with S. C. 
Elliott in charge. In ]88^, E. Sinith., In 1886^ the name was 
simply Colfax." In 1B87, t. R, Hartley. In 1889, L, W. Sim- 
mons. In 1890, G. H. Jones. In 1891 it was Colfax and 
Dutch Flat, with J. E. Wright in charge. In 1884 it was 
alone, Wright still in charge. In 1895, L. Ewing. In 1896, E. 
Smith. In r897, A, C. Duncan. Members, r8; Sunday- 
school scholars, 65; two churches, worth $2,000; one par- 
sonage, valued at $600 ; paid pastor, $425 ; presiding elder, $35 ; 
bishops, $2 ; raised for missions, $5. 

Lodi, near the banks of the Mokelumne River, when it 
first became a station on the railroad, was called Mokelumne. 
This region was within the bounds of the circuit called 
Staples' Ranch, and afterward Woodbridge Circuit, the last 
named place being off the railroad, and only a short distance 
from Lodi. The United Brethren attempted to establish a: 
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college in Woodbridge, and our Chiurch left it to them. Grad- 
ually Lodi became the headquarters of our Church in that 
neighborhood. A class was formed here some years before 
it became a charge bearing this name. C. A. E. Hertel was 
sent here in 1873, and at the end of a year reported 62 com- 
municants and a church valued at $5,000. This church was 
used some time before it was finished. It was dedicated in 
1875. In 1876, W. A. Hughes. In 1877, J. H. White. In 
1879, C. S. Haswell. In 1882, T. B. Palmer. In 1884, W. R. 
Gober. In 1885, E. E. Dodge. In 1886, S. Jones. In 1890, 
J. L. Mann. In 1891, E. A. Winning. In 1893, it was Lodi 
and Acampo, Winning still in charge. In 1894, L. Fellers. 
His pastorate extended beyond our period. Members, 120: 
probationers, 3 ; one local preacher, 125 scholars in Sunday- 
school, paid pastor $750, presiding elder $50, bishops $20, 
raised for missions $56. 

We have had a Bear River Circuit, and a Bear Creek 
Circuit; this year we have a Bear Valley Circuit, with J. 
Green in charge. He reported 7 communicants, $75 paid the 
pastor, $5 paid the presiding elder, and what is greatly cred- 
itable, he had raised $8 for missions. It was then left out of 
;the list. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

I874. 
The Twenty-Second Conference. 

The twenty-second session of the conference convened in - 
Howard Street Church September T6th and adjourned the 
23rd. Bishop Merrill presided. H. B. Heacock was contin- 
ued secretary. Dr. J. M. Reid was present in the interests of 
the Missionary Society of the Church. The conference re- 
ceived $30 in currency from the Chartered Fund. A recom- 
mendation came up from the San Francisco District Confer- 
ence that Mrs. Maggie Van Cott be ordained deacon under 
local preacher's rule. The bishop declared the recommenda- 
tion out of order, as a woman had no status as a local preacher 
in the Church. An appeal to the General Conference was tak- 
en, signed by twenty or more of the conference, the writer 
among them. The General Conference of course affirmed 
the decision of the bishop. John Bergner was ordained dea- 
con as a local preacher. This conference inaugurated the cus- 
tom, since followed, of hearing obituary papers read concern- 
ing the deaths of the wives of mini-sters. 

Statistics. — The names on the ministerial roll at the close 
of conference were 124, with 9 probationers. Church mem- 
bers 7,590, probationers 1,804, local preachers 112, Sunday- 
schools 162, officers and teachers 1,646, scholars 12,516, con- 
versions in the Sunday-schools 314, churches iii, probable 
value $649,725, parsonages 72, probable value $67,700, raised 
for Conference Claimants $1,047.50 ; for missions, from church- 
es $2,690.88, from Sunday-schools $945.95, for Bible Society 
$553.85, for Woman^s Missionary Society $785.51, for Church ■ 
Extension $469.40, for tracts $137.80, for Sunday-School Un- 
ion $135, for Freemen's Aid $89.80, for Education $764.65. 
The conference received from the Missionary Society this year 
$S,ooo for the English work and $2,500 for the German. 

The districts were as follows : San Francisco, G. Clifford. 
Sacramento, D. Deal. Stockton, W. Dennett. Marysville, 
W. Peck. Los Angeles, J. R. Tansey. Ukiah, W. S. Turner. . 
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German, G. H. Bollinger. The region north of the bay was 
placed in the San Francisco District. There were 135 pastor- 
al charges. 

There were eleven transfers to this conference. William 
McPheeters, from the Oregon Conference ; Charles J. Love- 
joy, from the K?nsas: Julius and K. Fr^nz, from the South- 
western Germrn; G.S.Hickey, from the Michig-'n: A.J.Wells, 
from the Nevada; L. L. Rodgers, from the Western X. Y. : 
Ensign H. King, from the Des Moines ; Silas Pruden, from 
the Ohio : Esdras Smith, from the Upper Iowa, and A. H. 
D. ivies from the Illinois. 

William McPheeters joined the Baltimore Conference at 
first. He Wa'S a man of much ability in the pulpit. In 1879 
he was transferred to the Central Illinois Conference. 

Charles J. Lovejoy joined the Kansas Conference in 1868. 
Judging from a sermon the writer heard him preach, he was 
inclined to be sensational. In 1879 he withdrew from the 
ministry. 

Julius and K. Franz were brothers. They engaged in the 
German work, but remained only one or two years. 

George S. Hickey was a brother of the John Hickey whose 
experiences are related elsewhere. He remained with U'S but a 
few years, when he returned to Michigan, whence he came. 

A. J. Wells was a bright man, a good preacher, and capa- 
ble of great usefulness. He was not in harmony with our 
system, and in 1882 joined the Congregational Church. Some 
years later he drifted into the Unitarian Church, and became 
a p stor of that denomination in San Francisco. 

L. L. Rogers came to take charge of the Xapa Collegiate 
Institute. He remained there two years, and then engaged in 
the pastorate. In 1879 ^^^ ^^^^ ^^S' ^^^^t where he went is un- 
kn«.)wn to the writer. 

Ensign H. King is one of our soldier ministers. We have 
er.ough of tlieni to make a goodly \'eteran's Society. Their 
annual camp fires light a good many hearts that did not go to 
the war, but who have, and always will have, an affection for 
those wlu) did, an affection that grows in proportion to the 
length of time that se])arates between them and those days 
that tried menV souls. Chaplain King was born near Newcas- 
tle, Penn., January 28, 1838. His parents were devout Meth- 
odists, and so reared him that he never knew when he was 
not a child of God. He joined the Church in Iowa in 1853. 
He was licensed to ])reach in i860. He enlisted in company I, 
Fifteenth regiment, lt)wa X'olunteers, in Xovember, 1861. He 
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began as a private, but was promoted during bis first three 
years through the office of first sergeant, second lieutenant, 
first lieutenant, to be chaplain of the regiment. He served in 
tliis last office until regularly mustered out at the end of the 
war in August, 1865. He immediately began bis work as a 
Va.ttor, supplying a charge until the time of the Des Moines 
Conference session in 1866, After eight years of successful 
labor in that conference, he canae to California. In 1888 he 
was compelled to take a superannuated relation » in which he 
remains. He resides at Napa. 

Of Silas Pruden nothing is known save that he came, did 
two or three years' service, and located. 

Esdras Smith was born in Sullivan County, New Hamp- 
shire, September i, 1829. His parents were Presbyterians, 
snd he was carefully raised. In 1848 lie went with \y.'S> father's 
family to Missouri, and soon after to Illinois. They settled in 
Morgan County, where in June* 1849. he experienced religion 
at a prayer-meeting held in a log school house. He also felt it 
\^as his duty to preach, but resisted this impression^ greatly to 
his loi'.i of comfort, until 1856, when he united with the Min- 
nesota Conference. He labored there for a time and also in 
the Upper Iowa Ccmfcrence, whence he was transferred to 
thl5 in 1874, He has done hard work in hard charges, labor- 
ing faithfully until 1899, when he was superannuated. He 
died 1 December 22, 1899. 

The name of A, H, Davies appears in the list of transfers, 
but as it does not appear elsewhere^ neither thi-j year or the 
next, it must be a mistake. .\t least the writer knows nothing 
o^ him. 

There were also two transfers of probationers — Marion M, 
Hovanl and Hamilton D. Hunter. The first was a transfer- 
from the North Indiana Conference, which body he joined in 
1872. His labors in this State were wholly in Southern Cali- 
fornia, being a charter member of that conference. He did 
very valuable service in the pastorate, and in the educational 
work, until bii death several years ago. 

Hamilton D. Hunter was a transfer from one of the more 
western New York Conferences. He remained in this field un- 
til 1878, then he withdrew from our ministry. 

There were two probationers received at this conference — 
Andrew J* Hanson and Murdock Grant. The first was born 
in Fremont County, Iowa, October 11, 1850. He came with- 
his father to California in 186.2, and settled near Sacramento. 
He was converted at Eden Creek school house in a revival. 
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meeting, February 14, 1864^ joining- the Church soon after. 
He graduated in the full classical course in the University of 
th« Pacific, in 1873. He supplied the church in Lockeford 
until the conference of 1874. In December, 1873, he married 
Mis* Helen M. St^rr, also a graduate of the same institution. 
He engaged in regular pastoral work until 1878, when he was 
selected to labor with Dr. Gibson in the Chinese mission. Af- 
ter two years in California he went to Oregon, in charge of the 
Chinese work there. On resigning his place in the mi-ssion, 
he was transferred to the Puget Sound Conference, where he 
labored as pastor and presiding elder for thirteen years, rep- 
resenting that body in the General Conference of 1892. By re- 
quest of his many friends in California he was transferred 
back to our conference in 1897. 

Of Murdock Grant the writer only knows he was never re- 
ceived into full connection. In a year or two he was discon- 
tinued. 

The separation of East Oakland from the First Church 
was rather premature. None of the members living in East 
Oakland desired it, and this weakened the enthusiasm so es- 
sential to a new undertaking of so great magnitude. Mr. Hul- 
bert worked hard, bought a good lot, better in the opinion of 
the writer than the one now in use. Here they erected a small 
plain church, but as the entire expense, or very nearly so, 
had to be a matter of debt, it was a long time that the society 
had to struggle with a burden too great for it to bear. In 
order to be relieved from debt they had to -sacrifice a part of 
their ground, and thus lose the situation for the coming vears. 
In 1876, W. Gafney. In 1877, C. J. Lovejoy. In 1878, \V. S. 
Turner. In 1879, W. Angwin. During this pastorate the 
church debt was paid. It was no easy task, even with the 
aid afforded by the sale of one of their lots. In 1880 San 
Leandro ws added to it. The next yc^r it was alone. In 
1882, J. L. Mann. In 1884, J. W. Ross. In 1887, H. B. Hea- 
cock. The old property was now sold, a lot with parsonage 
ori Eighth avenue purchased, and a new church erected there- 
on. In 1889 the name of the charge was changed to Eighth 
Avenue. When Dr. Heacock left in 1892, the church was val- 
ued at $35,000 rnd the parsonage at $5,500. A heavy debt was 
incurred which has seriously embarrassed them since, but they 
are at this writing in sight of victory. M. F. Colburn followed 
Heacock. In 1893, S- J- Carroll. In 1897, A. T. Xeedham. 
Members 287, probationers 25, local preachers 2, Sunday- 
school scholars 141, one church valued at $25,000, one parson- 
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age valued at $5,000, paid pastor $1,800, presiding elder $100, 
bishops $20, raised for missions $r70. 

This was not the first that was seen of Plymouth, for it had 
been a long time a point on some contiguous circuit. In 1874 
it was the head of a circuit, with R. Kirk laud supplying it. 
In [875 it was Ply mouth and V^olcano, with J. J. Cleveland 
in charge. In 1876 it was Plymouth and Dry town, with J. H. 
Jones in charge. The next year Dry town wis not named. In 
1878, A. R.Sherii?. In [879 it was lone and Plymouth, with 
S. T. Sterrett in charge. In 1S80 it was nominally alone, and 
supplied by S. Belknap, In 1882, W. S. Cor win. At that time 
the circuit embraced Dry town, Oleta, and Shenandoah \'alley. 
But these last named places were soon after added to Volcano^ 
and Plymouth became a station. In 1884 it was supplied by 
C. F. Wi throw. This w^as a year of much loss to our Church 
through the introduction of a Free Methodist Church. In 
1885, A. C. Duncan, In 1887. J. L. Burchard. In 1889, it 
wa-s Plymouth and Dry town with W. P. S. Duncan in charge. 
In 1890 it was supplied by T. Leak. In 1891, C. H, Kirk- 
bride, in 1895, W. T. Curnow, In 1897, A. Case, Members 
66, probationers 2, one local preacher, 1 10 scholars in Sunday- 
school, one church valued at $2,500, one parsonage valued at 
$500, paid pastor $553, presiding elder $t$, raised for mis- 
sions $20. ' 

Biggs became an appointment on the Marys ville District, 
with H. J. Bland in charge. In the absence of information 
concerning this place we 'shall simply give the succession of 
pastors. In 1875, J. S, Fisher. In 1877, J. M. P^ark. 
In 1878, I. B. Fish. In 1879, G. Adams. In 1880, 
J. H. Jones. In 18S1, W. S, Corwin. In 1882 it 
wss supplied. In 1883 it was Biggs and Gridley, sup- 
plied by A, R. Sheriff. In 1884 it was supphed by E. Hop- 
kins. In 1885, H, B. Sheldon. In 1886, L. W. Simmons. In 
18S9, it was supplied by J. S. Anderson. In 1890 it stood 
alone and was supplied by W. E. Read. In 189 [ it was sup- 
plied by A. L,- Walker. In 1893 it w^as supplied by John 
Tamblyn. In 1894 it was supplied by Arthur Nay lor. In 
1896, it w-as supplied by J. W. Hinds. In 1897* E. Huffaken 
Members 51, probationers 15, scholars in Sunday-schools 85, 
one church valued at $3,000. paid pastor $540, presiding elder 
-$42, raised for missions $11. 

Orange was a place in the Los Angeles District, where A. 
Bland was stationed this vear. The next vear it w^as called 
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Orange and Anaheim, with J. M. Campbell in charge. And 
thus we take our leave of it. 

Pleasanton appeared in the lead of Livermore this year, 
with E. A. Wible in charge. In 1875, E. M. Stuart. During 
this pastorate a church was built in Pleasanton. It was under- 
taken and carried forward by the few Methodists who lived 
there. Still the pastor was induced to submit its ownership to 
a popular vote. It was almo'st cjertain that if those who voted 
had been only such as gave money to build the church, it had 
been a Methodist Church. But many in the community had a 
prejudice against Methodism because of its attitude on the 
subject of dancing, and these came in and took an active part 
in the election. The result was, it was voted into the Presby- 
terion Church. Better that than to be a Union Church. In 1876, 
J. A. Bruner. In 1878, it was Pleasanton and San Ramon, 
supplied by W. D. Crabb. In 1879 it was San Ramon and 
Pleasanton, Crabb still in charge. It remained a part of the 
Sgh Ramon charge, though not always named, until 1893. 
All this time it had a parsonage, and in 1888, during the pas- 
torate of Ross Taylor, a neat church was erected. The pas- 
tors serving during this period will be given in connection 
with the history of San Ramon. Until the Church was built, 
•services were held in the Presbyterian Church. In 1893 Pleas- 
anton was alone with H. W. Baker supplying it. He reported 
16 communicants, and 30 scholars in Sunday-school. In 1894, 
it was Pleasanton and San Ramon, with E. A. Winning in 
charge. In i8g6, E. J. Wilson. In 1897, R. Burley. At that 
time the two churches reported 25 members, one probationer, 
70 scholars in its two Sunday-schools, two churches valued at 
$6,000, one parsonage valued at $1,000, paid pastor $600, pre- 
siding elder $25, bishops $1, raised for missions $11. 

f)akersfield was rn appointment this year with A. J. Han- 
son in charge. In 1875, J- K- Green. With this appointment 
it went out of our conference. 

Wilbur and Bartlett Springs are about twelve miles apart, 
in the Coast r^nge of mountains, west of Colusa. J. Green 
was the appointee this year. Mr. Wilbur was a Methodist. 
The rc,q:ion is sparsely settled, and no one followed Mr. Green. 
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This conference met on the 15th day of Scptemher in the 
Central Churchy San Francisco. Bishop Peek presiding. It 
was his last visit to the Coast. Dr. Heacock was con tinned as 
secretary. It was at this session that David Jacks of Monterey 
offered one Inindred acres oi land for a camp meeting ground, 
and a place of summer resort. The conference selected a com- 
mittee to receive the gift* and imder due incorporation, pro- 
ceed to make it effective for the purposes intended. Thus Pa- 
cific Grove Retreat was inaugurated. Though the gift was 
finally lost to the Church through the debts contracted in its 
early development, the enterprise has gone on with little or no 
end>arrassment on that accoiuit, until Pacific Grove is about 
as well known in the world a^s San Francisco itself. It was 
also at this conference that measures were adopted which led 
to the formation of tlie Southern California Conference one 
}ear later. To some of ns this seemed premature, and was op- 
posed on that account. Init the outcome has fully justified the 
step, and our Sonthern l>rethren have fully established their 
ability to keep honse for themselves. 

Statistics. — At the close of the conference ^session there 
were 143 ministers on the roll of members, and 11 proba- 
tioners. The reports from churches gave 8,ay6 members, 
2*20t> probationers. 126 local preachers, 156 Siui day-schools, 
1,673 officers and teachers, 12,592 scholars, 107 churches, val- 
uedat $660,050. 71 parsonages, probable value $67450, raised 
for missions $4,582* 

J, H. Wythe was placed on the San Francisco District, 
A. J. Nelson on the Sacramento, the F'etaluma District was 
restored, with W. S. Turner in charge. The Hnmboldt Dis- 
trict was added to the Mt, Shasta, the whole called the Nor- 
thern California District, and placed in charge of H. R. Shel* 
don. F. Bonn was on the German District. The prospective 
Southern California Conference was made into two districts, 
Los Angeles, with A. M. Hough in charge, and the Santa Bar- 
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bara, with P. Y. Cool in charge. There were i6o pastoral ap- 
pointments. 

Delegates were elected at this time to the General Con- 
ference of 1876. The conference delegation stood as follows: 
George Clifford, H. C. Benson and W. S. Turner. The re- 
serves were Wesley Dennett and H. B. Heacock. Dr. Den- 
nett went in place of the chairman of the delegation, who was 
detained at home by sickness in his family. The laymen met 
and elected Annis Merrill and E. B. Bateman. Dr. Bateman 
was a physician, formerly of Stockton, but afterward on the 
reservation at Round Valley, a position he held at the time of 
his appointment. J. W. Hinds and Peter Bohl were reserve 
delegates. Mr. Hinds was a banker, who afterward became 
a local preacher, supplying charges in several places. Mr. 
Bohl is mentioned elsewhere. He went in place of Mr. Mer- 
rill. The laymen endorsed the Indian policy of Gen. Grant, 
and all efforts to Christianize the Chinese, recommended a 
mission of our Church to Canton, China, asked for lay repre- 
sentation in the annual conference, the legal recognition of 
women as local preachers, and a law excluding all ministers 
who use tobacco from membership in an annual conference. 
This conference is noted as that which received the largest 
number of transfers of any other in our history. It will be 
observed, however, that the men sent have, for the most 
part, done excellent work. Besides, among them were a few 
of the most brilliant men we have ever had. Here is the list: 
!M. C. Briggs, from the Rock River Conference, F. P. Tower 
from the New York East, Thomas Guard from the Baltimore, 
C. C. Stratton from the Rocky Mountain, L. M. Hancock 
from the South Kansas, E. A. Ludwick from the Erie, C. H. 
Kenney from the New England, J. B. Green from the South 
Indiana, C. G. M lines from the Colorado, L. T. Woodward 
from the Oregon, T. F. Harts from the Kansas, J. L. Mann 
from the Holston, S. F. Woodcock from the South East In- 
diana, Acjuila Holbrook from the North Ohio, John Coyle 
from the Newark, J. W. Hawley from the South Kansas, J. N. 
Pardee from the Wyoming, J. B. Maxfield from the Nebraska,. 
John E. Day from the Kansas, R. L. Harford from the Kan- 
sas, and J. M. Park from the Holston. To these we may add, 
T. \\. Palmer and Thomas Dart, admitted on certificate of lo- 
ciition, and W. J. Sheehan, admitted on credentials from the 
Canada Wesleyan Conference. 

Dr. liriggs returned to his old field of labor after an ab- 
sence of five years, two of which were spent in Cincinnati, 
and three in Evanston, Illinois. F. P. Tower was a graduate 
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of the Wesleyan University' of Middkton, and had been sev- 
eral years in the New York East Conference before coming 
here. He only remained a httle over one year and then took 
a transfer to Oregon. 

Thomas Guard was a native of Ireland. He had been in 
South Africa and Austraha before coming to America. Hav- 
ing served Mt. Vernon Church in Bahimore as long as the 
tmie limit would allow, he was transferred to thi'^ conference, 
and stationed at Howard Street Church. He remained witb 
us a httle less than five years, when he returned to Baltimore. 
His oratorical powers were truly of a wonderful character. 
His popular lectures, generally religious in a marked degree, 
were two hours long in most cases, but were heard to the end 
without the least flagging of interest. These lectures aboimd- 
ed in chat^te humor, brilliant wit, and profound thought. His 
personal character was childlike, transparent, and generous. 
He drew large audiences to his services, and they were intel- 
ligent, thinking people, but he had a distaste for the routine 
of pastoral work. Indeed, he often acknowledged this to his 
friends. At the very zenith of his intellectual powers, in the 
fall of 1S82, he was taken from earth. 

C. C. Stratton had been a member of the Oregon Confer- 
ence, which body he joined in 1S58. He was a graduate of 
fthe Willamette University. He went to the General Confer- 
ence of 1872, but instead of returning to Oregon, took work 
Jit Salt Lake City. He came from there to California. He 
W£'j a very rapid and fluent speiker, the stenographers having 
a hard time to report him. But his fluency was not in word 
only J his sermons vvere packed with solid thought. His work 
w?.s mainly in the field of education, where he has already 
been considered. 

Lemuel M. Hancock was born in Jacksborough, East 
Tennessee* May 3. 1823. His parents moved into a free state 
on account of their repugnance to slavery, and settled in In- 
diana when he w^^s a boy. His ancestors for many generations 
were Methoilists. and he w-as converted when seventeen years 
ot age. joining the Church soon after. At the age of nineteen 
he was licensed to preach, and in 1847 w^as admitted on trial 
in the North Indiana Conference. He served as chaplain in 
the civil war for two years. In 1868 he was transferred to the 
Kansas Conference, where he labored until he came to Cal- 
ifornia. He died at I^os Gatos February ig, 1883, His last 
words w^ere, "I owe all to Jesus." 

E- A. Ludwjck had lost an arm in the service of his coun- 
try. His health was poor, and he located in a year or two 
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after his coming. He asked for a vacant place in the San 
Francisco mint, and was appointed. He died several years 
ago. A man of beautiful spirit. 

S. F. Harts, C. H. Kenney, J. B. Green, S. F. Woodcock 
and J. W. Hawley were appointed to the Southern Conference. 

C. G. Milnes has been a very useful minister among us. 
The only item of information we have of him is that con- 
tained in the minutes, from which we learn that he joined the 
Iowa Conference in 1857, and that he came from the Colorado 
Conference here. 

L. T. Woodward came in poor health, and did not long live 
to prosecute his work. He died November 19, 1875. 

Jonathan L. Mann was born in North Carolina February 
19, 1839. He was a tall, slender man, of unhealthy appearance, 
and it is hard to realize that at the age of nineteen he weighed 
162 pounds, and could split as many rails in a day as Abraham 
Lincoln when in his prime. He was converted at the age of 
fifteen, and joined the Holston Conference when twenty-one. 
This was near the opening of the war. Being intensely loyal 
to the old flag, and all it represented, he had some stirrmg 
experiences. In a hot-bed of Southern secessionists, he re- 
fused to pray for Jefferson Davis and the Southern Confed- 
eracy, though again and again threatened if de did not. At 
last he found that he had not a moment to lose if he would 
save his life. With a few things thrown over his shoulders, 
he started in the night for a place of safety. A price was set 
upon his head, as he soon found from the newspapers that 
casually fell into his hands. He depended upon the kindness 
of the negroes, in whose quarters he rested during the day, to 
feed and hide him, and this they did, until he reached the Un- 
ion army in Virginia. Staying with an old friend, himself a 
Union man, for a few days to rest, he was awakened one morn- 
ing l)y the sound of artillery to the south of him. Justly in- 
ferring that he was then within the Union lines, he aroused his 
friend, and together they ran to the nearest village, a distance 
of about two miles and a half. As they entered it on one side, 
a squad of Union soldiers entered it on the other. Said he to 
the writer, when telling this story : "You think you love the 
old ilai^, but you don't know anything about it. I ran to it, 
1 caught its folds in my arnvs, I wet it with my tears, nor did I 
care who saw me, nor what they thought of me.'' He at once 
enlisted as a private, but soon after was appointed chaplain, in 
which relation he continued until the end of the war. The 
regiment with which he was connected was that of Col. 
]^)rownlow, son of the famous parson. The war over, he re- 
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turned and went to work in the Hols ton Conference of our 
Chnrch. Hk"? expulsion from the other Holston Conference, for 
no re:ason in ihe world than hecpuse he was true to his country, 
he pivvayj; considered a credit to himself. He wrote a Httk 
booklet giving an account of his persecutors, that showed how 
it fared with those who not only had turned from the right 
themselves, but had sought to pursue to the death one who 
never s wended from duty. He represented the Holston Con- 
ference in the General Conference of 1872. His first appoint- 
ment with lis was to San Diego, where he was called to pass 
throngh the deepest -sorrow of his life in the death of his 
com p Lin ion. He became a charter member of the Sotithern 
California Conference, whence he was re-transferred to this 
in 1879. A little time previous he married Mrs. Ella L. 
Smith of San Jose, who lives to mourn his loss. He had a 
long struggle with failing health, hot kept at his w^ork when 
he shouhl have rested. The end of this good man came Ajiril 
4, 1893. ^^ died at Modesto, among the warmest friends a 
true pastor ever had, Hi-j; preaching was of a high order in 
excellence. Warm, earnest, thoughtful, evangelical. He fed 
his flock like a true shepherd. His memory is precious. 

Aquila Holbrook is a man of sterling value, whose work 
has always been of profit wherever he has been sent. He 
%Nas greatly afflicted in the de^th of his wife, which occurred 
March 17. 1889. We learn from the minutes that he joined 
the Kentucky Conference in i860, but was transferred here 
from the North Ohio. 

Robert L, Harford was born in Ohio in 1S37, but raiseci in 
Feniisylvania. He was educated in Washington College, 
which institution conferred upon him the degree of D.D. in 
1872. He Wits converted at the age of seventeen, and two 
yeirs later removed to Kansas, He was licensed to preach in 
1857, and in i860 was received on trial in the Kansas Confer- 
ence* He was a member of the General Conference of 1872, 
In 1873 he went to Colorado, whence he was transferred to 
California. He died June 2, 1883. He was twice marned, 
first to Miss Lyman, who died in 187J, leaving him with two 
children. In 1873 he married Mrs. M. E. Fraser. who with her 
children sur\'ive him. He was a scholarly man. his preaching 
was of a high order, and he filled ably the positions he was 

« called to occnpy. He had been president of two colleges be* 

trfore coming to California. 

John Coyle joined the Newark Conference in 1863, and so^ 
had been twelve ye'dirs in the work before coming to California. 
lie has been a very efficient and talented pastor, presiding 
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elder and preacher. The writer has not been favored with any 
information concerning his early life, else he would gladly give 
it. 

I. N. Pardee apd J. B. Maxfield never came, or if they 
came they did not stay. Their names are not found in future 
rolls of the conference. 

John E. Day was a deacon when transferred, and was 
never ordained elder. He remained three years in the pastor- 
ate of the church in Yreka, then took a supernumerary rela- 
tion, still residing in Yreka. He continued supemumerar\' 
until 1882, when he was expelled from the ministry of the 
church. 

Jacob M. Park remained on the list of members until 
1882, when he was transferred to the Upper Iowa Confer- 
ence. He died in Los Angeles, January 15, 1893. He was a 
native of New York, left an orphan at an early age, educated 
at Cazenovia and Lima, joined the Black River Conference in 
1845, belonged successively to the Philadelphia, Iowa, East 
Genesee and Holston Conferences, before coming to Califor- 
nia. He was made supernumerary in our Conference in 1878 
and soon after, if not before, removed to Iowa. He lost his 
e>esight and suffered untold afflictions of the body besides. 
\ et he fought his way to the age of seventy-five years in 
spite of it all. 

F. M. Dart was admitted on his certificate of location. 
His name appears in connection with but one appointment. 
What became of him is as uncertain as whence he came. 

Thomas B. Palmer was born in Delaware County, Xew 
York, August 19, 1843. He was converted at the age of 
twelve years. He resided for a time in Wisconsin ; then set- 
tle! in Kansas. For three years he served his country in the 
army. In 1868 he joined the Kansas Conference. His health 
failing, he located in 1875 and came to California. He took 
a supernumerary relation in 1884 and moved to the southern 
part of the State. Here he did good work according to his 
strength, planting at least one new charge. In 1892 he re- 
turried. was made effective, and is still doing good work. 

\\'. J. Sheeh-^n wrs received on his credentials from the 
\\'es!eyan Church in Canada. He was a native of England. 
but no doubt of Irish blood. He was raised a Roman Catho- 
lic. Init converted among the lUblc Christians, which Church 
he j(^ined. and of which he became a minister. He came to 
Calitornia in 1874. *'i"^^ sui)nlied Columbia and Sonora that 
vcar. He lost his life trviuir to cross lUitte Creek in Febni- 
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ary- 1878. He is reported as a man of tenderness and sympa- 
thy, of excellent mental endowment.^, modest and spiritual. 

Six probBtioners ;^Tre received at this time — Milton D. 
Buck, R. E. Wenk, Joseph H. Wythe, Jr., Edward C. Arnold, 
Freeman D. Bovard and Elias Jacka. Of J. H. Wythe, Jr., 
wc have already written, this being the second time he joined. 

Milton D* Buck is the son of Dr. D. D. Buck, of one of 
thtj New York Conferences. He was born in Lyons » Wayne 
Coimty, New York, March 29, 1852. He graduated at Syra- 
cuse in 1875, taking the degree of A.B. He came soon after 
to California. His first work was in connection with the 
Napa Colleg^iate Institute, Here in 187S he married Miss 
Martha R, Amas. She is an able and successful worker with 
hin7. especially blessed in her influence upon the youth of the 
Church. Mr. Duck has been for several years secretary of our 
conference, and represented it in 1896, in the General Confer- 
ence. 

Robert E. Wenk is a native of Ohio, but came in early 
h"fe with his parents to California. He was principally raised in 
Stockton, where his father and mother were influential mem- 
Kms of our Church, He graduated in the full classical course 
from the University of the Pacific in 1871, Having spent a 
time hi the Eloston School of Theology, and having taught 
about four yc^rs in the Military Academy in Oakland, he was 
recommended bv the First Church of that city, ^nd received 
on trial in the California Conference in 1875, He has done 
ct^ntinuon'3 active work since that time. He was married Oc- 
tober 12, 1880, to Miss Carrie CliflFord. oldest daughter of our 
we II -known minister of that name. She died two years later , 
and in 1887 he married Mrs, Dora C, Redding, widow of one 
of OUT ministers, Alas ! as these lines are being w-ritten, the 
parsonage is again empty, and our brother mourns the death 
of his second v^ife. Mr. Wenk is a good scholar and a suc- 
cessful preacher. 

Freeman D. Bovard, brother of Marion already noticed, 
?u(\ of several other ministers of high standing, was born in 
Scott County, Indiana, January 9. 1851, converted March 31, 
i860, licensed to preach Janoar) 15, 1872, admitted on trial in 
the Southeast Indiana Conference in 1873, graduated from the 
Indiana Asbiiry University, in the full classical course, in 1875, 
and the same year came to California. He w^as transferred as 
a probationer. His w^ork at first ^vas in Southern California, 
He was for four years vice-president and professor of mathe- 
matics in the Southern California University. He was trans- 
fererd back to our conference in 1885, and is now^ vigorously 
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and succes'sfully in the work. His abilities have received rec- 
ognition on the other side of the mountains. He received the 
degree of Ph.D. from the Illinois Weileyan University in 
1890, and D.D. from his Alma Mater ir^iB/g. 

Edward C. Arnold did not long remam in our conference. 
The writer is under the impression that in 1876 he was trans- 
ferred to the Nevada Conference, where he was, in due time, 
received into full connection^ but in a year or two afterward 
took a location. He is now a local deacon residing at 
Berkeley. 

Elias Jacka w:s received into full connection in 1877. He 
wa-s an Englishman by birth, probably from Cornwall. He 
located in 1883, and soon afterward became a Presbyterian 
minister. 

There are four new names appearing in the list of ap- 
pointments to the southern part of the State. They are 
Julian, Santa Monica, Santa Ana and Muscle Slough. The 
reports of these charges were made to the Southern Confer- 
ence the next year, and for this reason, as well as the fact that 
no information has been given of them, we shall not consider 
tliem further. 

South San Francisco had a separate exi-stence, this year 
with P. G. Buchanan in charge. This has been a hard field. 
For the most of its history it has been an appendage of Ken- 
tucky Street, or merely a mission Sunday-school. In 1889 
it was called Fifteenth Avenue, with W. Carver in charge. In 
1891 it was supplied by Arthur Anderson, a local preacher in 
business nearby, who enjoys the utmost confidence of hi'S as- 
sociates. He remained until 1895, when E. M. Hill was ap- 
pointed. In 1896, G. R. Stanley. In 1897, H. Pearce. Mem- 
bers, 27 ; probationers, 4 ; one local preacher ; 80 scholars in 
Sunday-school; one church, valued at $4,000; paid pastor 
$320; presiding elder, $15; bishops, $2; raised for mission-s. 

The history of West Oakland must preceed the time of 
which we are now writing by two years and more. In 1873, 
when the writer was appointed pastor of Oakland, there was 
a small mission Sunday-school held in a hall on Seventh 
street, opposite where the local trains -stopped for the last time 
before reaching the boat. The use of the hall was donated, 
and a few of our members conducted the school. Some 
months later they were informed that they would have to pay 
rent, and this they were unable to do. Hence the hall was 
a])andoned. About that time a man erected a wind-mill and 
a water- tank a little ways north and west of the hall already 
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described. Under the water-tank he fitted up a sort of cir- 
cular hall, which he offered to the Sunday-school, and which 
WHS accepted. Here the school met, and Jiere preaching serv- 
ilxs were held in the afternoon by the pastor and others, 
among them P. G. Buchanan. 

When the First Church began its bidding enterprise 
in i875> the members at the *' Point/' as we then called that 
loc£ility, got together, and concluded that as they could do 
but little at most for the greater work, they would undertake 
something nearer home. They resolved to buy a lot and build 
a smill house for their Sunday-school The lot was bought 
on Campbell street* and the house was dedicated in July or 
August. 1875. The writer, assisted by F. P. Tower, then sta- 
tioned at Alameda, dedicated it one Sunday afternoon. It was 
no part of the design of these members to be set off at that 
time as a separate charge, but the policy of the bishop, to 
boom the work, led to that result, and at this conferenee J. H, 
Wythe, Jr.* was appointed to West Oakland. The churdh 
now, under the earnest efforts of the pastor, proceeded to 
build a more sightly* as well as a more commodious edifice* 
The little chapel was placed in the rear for vestry^ purposes, 
an<l a building capable of seating about four hundred people 
w'^s erected in front of it. It was dedicated by E^jshop Wiley, 
September 2, 1877. As the enterprise was begun in the cen- 
tennial of American independence, it took the name of Cen- 
tennial Chnrch. Considerable debt, considering the ability o£ 
the Church, was left on the property^ which was a burden for 
several years. In 1878, C. S. Has well. In 1879, G, Newton, 
He renr^ined three years* and during the third year the 
Church was much distracted over the discussion of the ques- 
tion of holiness, as Mr* Newton taught it. In 1882, A, Hol- 
Ijrook. He had a struggle to harmonize the elements and 
prevent further loss to the Church. He succeeded in this, 
antl in another scarcely les-.^ needed enterprise* paying off a 
debt of $i,v*^oo that had come down from the time of the erec- 
tior. of the church. In 1885, C* McKelvey. In 1886, D, W. 
Chilson. in 1887, J. H. Wythe, Jr. During this pastorate a 
n( w building enterprise was inauguratetl and completed. The 
okl property on Campbell street was sold to the Norwegian 
anfl Danish Mission : a lot was jjurchased on Chester street, 
corner of Ninth, having thereon a house of five rooms* On 
til is lot the church now in. use was built The society then 
tool: the corporate name of Chester Street Church. This 
change occurred in 1889. The time of the dedication of this 
chnrch has not been given, but Bishop Fowler dedicated it 
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somewhere about the beginning of 1890. A debt of $3,500 
was left on the property. In 1892, C. V. Anthony. In the 
middle of his second year he was removed to Sixth Street 
Church, Sacramento, and G. W. Beatty was appointed in his 
place. In 1897, A. H. Needham. Members, 140; probation- 
ers, 20; Sunday-school scholars, 350; one church, valued at 
$14,000; one parsonage, valued at $1,000; paid pastor, $1,000; 
presiding elder, $60; bishops, $12; raised for missions, $80. 

This year we find Mayfield a charge, with S. C. Elliott 
pastor. It had been an appointment on the San Mateo Circuit 
in 1871. For most of the time it was a part of the Redwood 
charge until 1888. P. G. Buchanan was instrumental in build- 
ing a church in Mayfield in 1873. That fall, under the pastoral 
care of T. B. Hopkins, the first member was received into the 
Church. This was Mrs. Lydia Myrick, a native of Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. Her husband was a pioneer, from Nantucket. 
Though he was not a member of the Church, he was a warm 
friend and supporter of it. Mrs. Myrick died in 1893. Since 
1886, and for two or three yeans at different times previously, 
Mayfield has been a charge by itself. In 1886 and in 1887 't 
was supplied by W. P. Williams. In 1888 and in 1889 ^^ ^'^s 
supplied by J. R. Watson. In 1891, W. W. Thobum. In 
189;^ it was Palo Alto and Mayfield, with M. H. Alexander in 
charge. In 1895 it was again alone, supplied by James Fur- 
guson. In 1897, W. B. Priddy. Members, 11; scholars in 
Sunday-school, 45 ; one church, valued at $2,000 ; one par- 
soiiage, valued at $500; paid pastor, $372; presiding elder, 
$15 ; rai'sed for missions, $3. 

A Scandinavian mission was inaugurated this year, though 
lefr to be supplied. Before the year expired E. Shogren ar- 
rived and took charge. He reported 131 communicants in 
1877. We have not the necessary data to follow out the his- 
tory of this mission in detail. The men connected with its 
pastoral charge will be noticed in the order of their arrival. 
In 1883 the Norwegians and Danes were m^de into a sep- 
arr.te mission. The only field occupied at first wa-s Oak- 
land. In 1802 there was a Swedish District formed, which has 
continued until now. The same year the Norwegian and 
Dc.nish work was put into the Northwest Norwegian Con- 
ference. In 1897 there were eight appointments on the Swed- 
isli District, severally in the following places: Escondido, 
Kingsburg, Los Angeles, Oakland, Paso Robles and Fresno, 
Redwood City and San Jose, Sacramento and circuit, and San 
Francisco. The reports from all these give 354 members, 35 
probationers, 8 local preachers, 296 scholars in Sunday-school, 
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6 clui relies valued at $44,900: they paid $1,983 on salaries for 
pastors, $125 for presiding elders, $24 for bishops, and they 
raiFed $331 for missions. 

San Lorenzo, near San Leandro, was for a long time an 
appointment on contiguous circuits, but nothing permanent 
was secured there. Thts year it was coupled with Centerville, 
ana placed in charge of W. B, Friddy. It was not continued. 

A charge called San Jose circuit was formed in 1S74, with 
A. M. Bailey as pastor. What preaching places and what 
st*cieties were involved we cannot here state. This circuit 
has appeared from time to time, having the Willows and Cot- 
tage Grove, and sometimes Alviso and Evergreen, as points of 
labor. 

Pacific Grove Retreat, afterwards called Pacific Grove, 
was placed among the appointments this year. At first the 
care of the grounds, the preparation for and the oversight of 
the various meetings held there was all the duty required ; but 
?s people began to go there to live it became a town and the 
location of a church. No report was made of it, nor any addi- 
tional appointment made until 1SS3, when it w-as coupled w^ith 
Monterey and left to be supplied. It was supplied before the 
yciir 1884 expired by J. B. Chenoweth. He reporte<i 25 mem- 
bers . ^;^ scholars in Sunday-schooh and a parsonage valued at 
$590. In 1885. T. H. Sinex. Previous to this time services 
were held in the hall built by the railroad for the use of the C. 
L. S* C. and other gatherings. Here, too. the conference was 
held several tinie-^. Dr. Sinex succeeded in building the beau- 
tiful structure which is now in use. It was ready for occupancy 
in the summer of 1888, Monterey was then dropped from the 
name of the appointment, and Pacific Grove became one of 
our regular stations. In 1889, M. C. Briggs. In 1890, S. G. 
Gale. ^In 1893, W. S. Urmy. In 1S95, A. H. Needham. In 
iSQ/'. F. F. Jewell. Members 202, probationers 14, local 
preachers 3, scholars in Sunday-school 135, one church valued 
at $27,ooo> one parsonage valued at $3,475* paid pastor $1,240, 
presiding elder 370* bi-shops S22, raised for missions $100. 

Chico Circuit is of uncertain limits. J. H. White was in 
charge this year. In 1876 it was supplied by C. H. Darling, 
at which time there were 24 communicants. 125 scholars in 
Sunday-school, but no church property. In 1877, W* J. 
Sheehan. In 1878 it was not on the list. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 
1876. 

The Twenty-Fourth Conference. 

This conference was the first in twenty-one years at which 
the writer was not present. Shortly after it met he wa-s "out 
on the ocean saiHng" to Portland, Or., where he had been 
already appointed. It met in Stockton, September 13th, Bish- 
op Harris presiding. H. B. Heacock was secretary. The 
members of the conference in the southern part of the State 
met afterward and organized the Southern California Confer- 
ence. This fact must be borne in mind in considering the 
membership both of the conference and the Church at large. 
Statistics, The conference roll contained 123 names at the 
close of the -session, and 11 probationers. Members 7,640, 
probationers 1,675, ^oca\ preachers 103, Sunday-schools 147, 
officers and teachers 1,533, scholars 11,882, churches i85,prob- 
able value $688,500, parsonages 71, probable value $88,105, 
raised for missions $2,964. 

This year Marysville District was added to the Sacramento, 
and all reference to the southern part of the State was cut off. 
There were 123 pastoral charges. 

The following transfers were made: C. Millard, George E. 
Kendall, E. Shogren, R. Bentley, S. H. Todd, and B. E. 
Ecigell. The admission of G. W. Beatty on certificate of loca- 
tion also occurred at this time. Dr. Bentley returned from a 
two years' pastorate in Taylor Street Church, Portland, and 
needs no further attention in this place. C. Millard was an 
unicrtunate addition to our conference. He was expelled at 
the end of the year. George E. Kendall came to u-s from the 
Northwest Iowa Conference, and was transferred to the Des 
Moines Conference the next year. S. H. Todd was a transfer 
from the Oregon Conference. He remained in the work until 
1881, when lie was transferred back to the same conference. 
B. E. Edgell was from the Pittsburg Conference, which body 
he joined in 1865. He was made supernumerary^ in 1877, 21"^ 
in 1878 he was transferred to the East Ohio Conference. 
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George W. Beatty joined the Erie Conference in 1871, 
but of hi'ii further history the writer has received no in forma* 
tion. He has been on the active list since he joined. 

E, Shogren was a native of Sweden. He joined the 
Ilhnois Conference in 1S43, but came to us from the Central 
Illinois Conference. He was a man of fine appearance, and 
reputed among his people very able as a preacher. He did 
good service in the Scandinavian mission until 1881, when he 
was transferred to the Northwest Swedish Conference. 

Four were admitted on trial — J. H. White, C. S. Has well, 
J, S. Fi'sher. and S. A, Redding. All four of them are now in 
,the eternal world, J, H. White was discontinued at his own 
request in 1879. Subsequently he joined the Southern Cali- 
fornia Conference, and died a member of that body a few^ 
years ago. 

Charles S. Haswell was a physiciaii for many years in Sac- 
ramento. He was also a member of the State Senate. His 
loyalty and zeal for the right was never questioned. He was 
born in the town of Bennington, Vermont, March 21st. 1815. 
Hj-s father was a printer, who established the Bennington 
Gazette. He became an orphan at the age of four, and w^as 
reused by his brother W^illiam in Ohio. He was converted in 
chrldhoofl, and always remained true to those early vows. On 
the ist of January, 1837, he married Miss Fannie Patchin, with 
whom he lived over fifty years. She survives him. W hen 25 
he began the study of medicine, graduating from a college of 
nvcdicine in Cleveland. In 1853 he crossed the plains to Cali- 
fornia. He was a local preacher many yeari before he joined 
the conference. Being a ready speaker* he soon became dis- 
tinguished in any association in which he might be placed. 
H- was Grand Master of the Odd Fellows in this State* and 
decided that saloon-keeping was a disreputable business, which 
legally kept a man from joining the order. For four years he 
was Grand W^orthy Chief Templar of the Good Templars in 
C^difornia, doing hard work for that cause in all parts of the 
Stale, In spite of the fact that he w^as over sixty years of age, 
he v^'as readily received into the canference in 1876. He died 
ytry suddenly, while on a visit to Watsonville, September 21 » 
1893. He was on the effective list to the last. 

John S. Fisher was born in Schenechtady, N. Y., March 
27, 1832. He removed with his parents to lUinois when ten 
years old. Here he married Miss Emma Anderson in 1852, 
and was converted one year later. Not long after his conver- 
sion he w^as licensed to preach, often supplying work under the 
elder until he joined the conference in 1876. He reached Cal- 
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ifornia, and supplied a work one year before he joined. ''As a 
faithful minister of the gospel, he was honored by the church- 
es he served, and by the communities in which he lived." This 
is the record the conference made of him when he had gone to 
his reward. In July, 1894, he was stricken with paralysis. 
All efforts at permanent recovery proved in yain. He be- 
came almost as helpless as a child. His faithful wife minister- 
ed to him with the closest vigilance. The peaceful, triumphant 
end came on the 15th of April, 1897. He died in Los Angeles, 
but was buried in San Jose. 

Samuel A. Redding was born in Crawford County, Ohio, 
and at the age of nineteen he enlisted in the Union army, doing 
two years of faithful -service, mainly in the clerical department. 
He was then honorably discharged and entered Hilsdale Col- 
lege. Here he spent five years, when his health failing, he 
sought relief, first in Minnesota, then in Nevada. He was 
ordained deacon by local preacher's rule, in Carson City 
before coming to California. His health improved, but 
was never fully restored. He struggled on, toiling 
when he ought to rest, but fell at last at his post 
of duty. He was received into full connection in 1878, and 
died in Scott Valley March 28, 1883. He married Miss Dora 
C. Copp in 1870. 

Peach Tree Circuit, on the San Francisco District, lived 
two years under the labors of E. Smith, who then reported 8 
members, a salary of $250, $1.50 raised for bishops, and $1 
for missions. It was then taken from the list of appointments. 

Davisville and Plainfield was supplied this year by J. J. 
Harris. He made no other report than one dollar raised for 
Church Extension — a very suggestive collection. D. S. Stew- 
art 'Supplied it in 1877. He remained two years without mak- 
ing any report, and then the place was dropped from the list 
of appointments. 

Occidental was made a separaite charge this year. D. E. 
George was pastor as a supply. He reported 42 communi- 
cants, 60 scholars in Sunday-school, one church valued at 
$1,200, one parsonage valued at $200. In 1877, A. R. Sheriff. 
After this no mention is made of it until 1885, when it was on 
ai:)penda^c of the Green Valley Circuit. In 1886 it was alone 
with G. R. Stanley in charge. In t888 it was -supplied bv H. 
C. Langley. In 1889 it was again an appendage of Green 
\\illcy. In 1890 it was called Occidental Circuit, with W. A. 
Johns in charge. The word 'Circuit" was left off the next 
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year, Johns being still in charge. In 1893, C. E. Rich. In 
1894, F. R. Walton. In 1895, E. A. Wible. In 1897, E. L. 
Thompson. Members 58, probationers 6, two Sunday-schools, 
having together 100 scholars, one church valued at $1,800, one 
parsonage valued at $600, paid pastor $493, presiding elder- 
$30, bishops $2, raised for missions $8. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

1877. 
The Twenty-Fifth Conference. 

This conference met in First Church, Oakland, on the 12th 
of September, and adjourned on the i8th. Bishop Bowman 
presided, and H. B. Heacock was secretary. It had been a 
dry year, and complaints came up from all the presiding elders 
of financial difficulties, and consequent hardships. Still it had 
been a year of rea-sonable prosperity in the growth of the 
Church. Perhaps hardships made it easy to find fault with 
each other, at least there were no less than eight cases of min- 
isterial delinquencies, or of supposed delinquencies, referred to 
committees. One was expelled, two reprimanded by the 
Bishop, two or three censured, and one suspended for a year. 
Michael A. Starr, R. M. Kirkland, and Cassius H. Darling 
were elected and ordained deacons under local preacher's 
rule. 

Statistics. — There were 124 names on the roll of the con- 
ference at the close of the session, and 12 probationers. The 
Church at large reported 8,088 members, 1,761 probationers, 
1 10. local preachers, 167 Sunday-schools, 1,736 officers and 
teachers. 12,965 scholars, and 340 conversions in the schools. 
Churches T13, probable value $734,200, parsonages 82, valued 
at $84,600, collected for Conference Claimants $903, for mis- 
sions, from churches, $1,544.85, from Sunday-schools $540.80, 
for Woman's Missionary Society $318.70, for Bible Society 
$507.90, for Church Extension $700.60, for Tract Society $202. 
for Sunday-school Union $196, for Freedmen's Aid Societ>' 
$241.40, for Education $208.45. The amount appropriated to 
the conference for missionary purposes was $3,500 for the 
English work, $8,500 for the Chinese, $1,000 for the Scan- 
dinavian, and $1,500 for the German. 

The boundaries of Stockton District were this year en- 
larged by the addition of the re^fion about Oakland, previously 
in that of San Francisco. S. H. Rhoads was appointed to the 
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Northern California Distrtct. There were 127 pastoral charge- 
cs. 

Only two transfers were made at this time, and both were 
for the German work. A/Konselman wa^^ admitted to the 
Southwestern German Conference in 1870. He remained in- 
the active work nntil 1881, when he was given a superannuat- 
ed relation. The next year he returned East, and was not 
a^ain in California, though he remained on our hst until 
1888, when he was transferred to the St. Louis Conference, 

R. Steinbach was also a transfer from the Southwestern 
German Conference, having joined that body in 1875. He 
continued with us nntil the German Conference w^as formed, 
of which he was a charter member. 

B. F. Rhoads was re-admitted on his certificate of location 
from the Illinoi-s Conference. He continued in the work nntil 
1883, when he located, going East the next year. 

C. P. Jones joined on his credentials from the Church 
South. He was admitted to the North Carolina Conference in 
1843, before the division of the Church, He was a college 
graduate, and possessed of more than average abihty. He 
had received the degree of D.D. from a Southern college. In 
i8go he took a superannuated relation ^ and moved to the 
State of Washington. Though he returned some years later, 
he has done no effective work since. 

Eight probationers were received at this time ; we shall 
condder them in the order of their joining. Theophilus H. 
Woodward was born in Ontario, province of Canada, June 
19, 1850. His father was a successful minister of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church of Canada. In 1863 ^^^^ elder Woodward 
started for British Columbia with his family. He reached 
California, where his health failed, and where he died, leaving 
a widow% four sons and three daughters. Theophilus was six- 
teen years old at the time. Having spent some years in Brit- 
ish Columbia, he returned to see his mother in California, and 
.entered the University of the Pacific. He had $30 in his pock- 
et when he matriculated. But in spite of all obstacles he 
worked his way through, graduating in 1877, the year of his 
uniting with the conference. It was while he was a student 
that he was converted. He had joined the Church when eight 
years old, but when from home had wandered from the right 
way, but he never forgot his father's instructions, and hi« 
mother*s prayers followed him : he found no rest until he gave 
himself up unconditionally to God. It w^as a hard struggle. 
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and one full of interest, that secured his conscious acceptance 
with God ; but it came, and with it a call to preach the gospel 
that had saved him. 

George H. McCracken was received into full connection in 
due time, and continued in the work until 1882, when he took 
a supernumerary relation, and went to Illinois, where he re- 
sided some years. He subsequently went to Drew Theological 
School, and then returned and entered the work here. After 
three years, in 1891, he was again made supernumerary, and 
in 1898 he located. 

Jared J. Harris was received into full connection in 1879, 
and in 1882 was expelled. 

George G. Walter had been as regularly at work for a doz- 
en years as though he had been a member of conference. He 
is a man of great modesty, and yet of great efficiency. Once 
at a camp-meeting his diffidence so overcame him that he was 
unable to say one more word after he had announced his text. 
Turning to the presiding elder he said, *Tf a sermon is 
preached thi-s afternoon you will have to preach it." Taking 
his hat he walked off the grounds with rapid strides. Later 
in the evening the writer found him looking after the preach- 
ers' horses. He quietly said, "If I cannot preach I can take 
care of the preachers' horses." Yet he had no need to be 
ashamed of his sermons, for they were never poor. He be- 
longed to a religious family, and was the last member of it 
to seek the salvation of hi-s soul. Being sick, and near to 
death, he was exhorted to pray and make his peace with God. 
He said, "Xo, not now; I will not insult God by offering my- 
self to him just as I am going to die. If He will spare my 
life, I will prav." He recovered, and began at once a religious 
life. 

Of William ]\I. Woodward the writer has received no in- 
formation. He is a cousin of Theophilus, and graduated from 
the University of the Pacific at the same time. He has been 
filling responsible positions since, and is still at work. 

\\'illiam H. Hughes dropped out of the probationary rela- 
tion in 1878. 

James F. Holmes was discontinued at his own request in 
1878, but was re-admitted in 1880, received into full connec- 
tion, hut in 1884, while pastor of our Church in Salinas, he 
joined the Protestant Episcopal Church, and became a minis- 
ter in that body. 

Edward F. Dinsniore was discontinued at his own request 
in 1778. 
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In looking at the new fiekk of this year, our attention is 
first arrested by two charges in connection with institntions of 
learning. The first of tliese is University Place and Willows, 
It was supposed that the union of these two stibtirbs of San 
Jose would make an appointment that could support the la- 
bors of one preacher. Nothing seems to have come of it. No 
report of it reaches us through the minutes, and no further^ 
mention of it is made until 1888, wdien College Park became 
an appointment with A. H. Briggs in charge. He reported 
129 communicants, 200 scholars in Sim day- school. At that 
time services were held in the college chapel. The second 
year of Dr. Briggs' pastorate there arose a question that in- 
jured the school and church alike. It was whether the stu- 
dents should observe the order of chapel exercises on week 
days, or sit promiscuously as they desired. It took years to 
overcome the effects of so trivial a subject as this. In 1S90, 
W. M. Woodward. In 1891, W. S. Bovard. During his pas- 
torate the chvirch now in use was erected, though considerably 
embarrassed by debt. In 1893, S. Jones. In 1895, T. B. Hop- 
kins. His pastorate considerably more than passes the limits 
of our period. In 1897 lie reported 95 members, 4 probation- 
ers. 8 local preachers J 95 scholars in Sunday-'school, a church 
valued at $8,000* paid pastor $900, presiding elder $55, bishops 
^ro. raised for missions $110. 

The second appointment referred to was Berkeley Mis- 
sion. We w^ere slo\v about beginning work in the neighbor- 
hood of our State l^niversity, and when we did begin, it was at 
the wrong end. No one seem^ to have been appointed here 
this year* and no further mention is made of it until 1878. 
when G. Newton was sent to a charge called Berkeley and 
Temescal, The latter named place was a suburb of Oakland, 
where we had a few members and where services were oc- 
casionally held several years before. The w^riter maintained a 
cottage prayer-meeting in a private house during much of his 
jiastorate at First Church. Oakland. A few years later Mrs. 
Chick built a -small church on her own ground, and there a 
Sunday-scliool and occasional services were held. In 1883 
she gave the building and grounds to the First Church on 
condition of their paying her an annuity while she lived* In 
1885 ly, L. Rogers was appointed there* but never went. In 
r886 it was an appendage of West End, in Alameda, with A, 
S. Gibbons in charge. In 1888 it was dropped from the list, 
and was never an independent charge. 

We now return to Berkeley. Mr. Newton reported 18 
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communicants, and the next year W. Hulbert was in charge. 
In 1880, and the year following, it was left to be supplied. In 
1882 it was simply Berkeley, and was supplied by G. D. Pin- 
neo. He confined his labors to West Berkeley, where he 
preached in the Presbyterian Church. In 1883, G. S. Holmes. 
A building was now purchased and fitted up for a church, 
probably the same now in use. In 1884, W. D. Crabb. 
Preaching was now regularly bestowed on Berkeley proper. 
The building used was the Odd Fellows' Hall. Services every 
Sabbath morning, followed by a Sunday-school, of which 
Chauncey Gaines, our principal supporter, was superintend- 
ent. Under his careful oversight, and aided largely by his 
liberality, the lot now in use was purchased. A church was 
erected thereon during Mr. Crabb's pastorate, but though 
used, was not finished. In 1887, S. J. Carroll. West Berkeley 
wa-s now made a separate charge. In 1888, A. H. Needham. 
In 1889 it was called Trinity Church, and T. H. Woodward 
w?s its pastor. In 1892, R. Bentley. If the writer is not mis- 
taken it was under Dr. Bentley's pastorate that the church was 
entirely finished. In 1897, J. Coyle. Members 257, proba- 
tioners 13, local preachers 3, scholars in Sunday-school 176, 
one church valued at $11,500, one parsonage valued at $3,- 
500, paid pastor $1,600, presiding elder $100, bishops $28, 
raised for missions $183. 

West Berkeley, as we have seen, was made a separate 
charge in 1887. J. A. Bruner was its first pastor in this form. 
He reported at the end of his first year, 41 communicants, and 
a church valued at $1,200. In 1890, G. R. Stanley. In 1891 
it was -supplied by J. B. Rutter. In 1892, G. H. Jones. In 
1893, H. L. Gregory. In 1894, A. M. Bailey. In 1895, H. 
Pearcc. In 1896 it was coupled with Shattuck Avenue Church, 
Peirce still in charge. In 1897 it was alone with A. M. Bailey 
in charge. In estimating its strength, we shall take the figures 
of 1896. Members 27, probationers 23, one local preacher. 
50 scholars in Sunday-school, church valued at $1,200, paid 
jKistor $283, presiding elder $2, raised for missions $5. 

Middlctown i-s in the Clear Lake country. It had been a 
])oint of ini])omnce on the Clear Lake Circuit for some years 
l)cfore it l)ecanic tlie head of the circuit. Mr. Cummins, who 
su])])lic(l it, rc])orte(l 67 communicants, and two churches of 
ai^-.irrc,i^ate vahie of $1,200. In 1879 the name Clear Lake was 
(lr()])])C(l from tlie title of the charge, and R. W. Williamson 
was ])ast()r. In 1882 it was left to be supplied. In 1883 it was 
Cle::r Lake and Middlctown, with L. W. Simmons in charge. 
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In 1S84 it was Middletovvn and Pope Valley, and left to be 
supplied. In 1885 it was sopplied by Francis King, In 1886 
it was alone and left to be 'Stipplied. In 1887 it was Lower 
Lake and Middleto\vn, with J. Apple ton in charge. In 1888, 
L, Ewing, In 1890, J, W. KiiykendalL In 1891 the names 
were reversed, Middletown taking the lead. In 1894 it w^as 
Middletown alone, Knykendall still in charge. In J 894 it was 
Middletown and Kelseyville, and Kuykendall was assisted by 
F. W. Lloyd, During this conference year a new church was 
completed, and dedicated by Dr, Jewell June 16, 1895. At the 
conference follow^ing Middletown was alone with F. R* Walton 
in charge. In 1897 it was supplied by O. C, Howell. Mem- 
hers 66, probationers 2, scholars 111 Sunday-school 100, one 
church valued at $3,000, one parsonage valued at $300, paid 
the pastor $522, presiding elder $30, bishops $3, raised for mis- 
sions $to. 

Galloway Circuit, supplied by W. C, White, reported 4 
communicants at the end of the year, when it was left off the 
list. 

We now^ take up the history of Fairfield, It is near Suisun, 
of which for many years previously it was an important ap- 
pendage. A church was built here in i86o» worth $3,000, 
though not completed until the next year. It was dedicated 
by Dr. Peck October 12, 1861. The present history begins 
with 1877, when it was called Fairfield and Suisun, M. D. 
Buck being pastor. In 1S78 it was Fairfield and Rio Vista, 
with R, E/Wenk in charge. In 1880 it was Fairfield and Sui- 
sun again, Wenk still in charge^ Tn t88i, J. L, Burchard. In 
1883, it was alone, and B. F. Tavlor was in charge. In 1S86, 
H. B. Sheldon. In 1888, D. M. Birmingham. In 1892, F. R, 
Walton. In 1894, S, H. Rhoads, His pastorate concludes 
our period. Members 56, probationers 3, scholars in Sunday- 
school j6, one church valued at $3,000, one parsonage vah:ed 
at $200, paid pastor $527, presiding elder $40, bishops $5, 
raised for missions $20. 

Central Plains, supplied by C. H, Darling, reported 162 
commimicants in 1878, w^ien it was coupled with Willows, 
and left to be supplied. In 1879 it was Central Plains and Wil- 
liams, with C. A. E. Hertel in charge. In 1880 only Williams 
was named. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

1878. 

The Twenty-Sixth Conference. 

It met in Napa September 25th, and adjourned the 30th. 
Bishop Andrews presided, and H. B. Heacock was secretary. 
A strange providence occurred to the Bishop. He had held 
the Oregon and Columbia River Conference previously, and 
failed to reach Portland in time for the last steamer that could 
take him to California in time for conference. That meant a 
long, tedious journey overland, about two hundred miles of it 
by stage. Even then he could not reach the seat of conference 
before the second or third day of the session. The writer w^as 
on that steamer that should have taken the Bishop. It left the 
wharf in Portland at five o'clock in the morning, but when 
about two miles down the river it went on a mud bar and 
stuck fast. Allefiforts to go on failed. All day we lay in full 
sight of Portland waiting for a few inches of tide water that it 
was hoped would secure our release. Near sundown the 
steamer from up the Columbia passed us. Perhaps the Bishop 
is on board, for he comes that way. O, if he could only stop! 
l]ut he will be too late if he goes to the landing and returns, 
for already the river steamer that has come down to help us 
is passing her huge hawser aboard. But we don't go. The 
steamer pulls, and our craft screws, they do it with their might, 
until the water is thick with mud and foam, but to human 
view 'she has not moved an inch. An hour has passed, and we 
are still there. In the gloaming we see a boat approaching; 
perhaps the Bishop is in it ! He is ! It is along side, and the 
Bisliop's grip is being hauled up, while a long ladder is being 
lowered to take him on board. He reaches up, gets hold of 
the ropes, liis feet are fairly on the lowest step, when we are 
moving ; we start so suddenly that the Bishop was near being 
tlirown from the ladder whicli had slid two or three feet along 
the side of tlie steamer. When the lUshop stands on the deck 
of the ship, we are going down the Willamette at the rate of 
ten knots an hour! And so it was th?t the Bishop had a good 
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rest instead of exhaustive travel, and was on time for the Cal- 
ifornia Conference. The session wz-s pleasant and harmo- 
nious, leaving nothing especial to note in connection there- 
with. 

Statistics, — The conference roll at the close of the session 
had the names of 137 members and 8 probationers. The gen- 
eral summary of the Church at large showed 8,163 niembers^ 
894 probationers, 105 local preachers, 160 Sunday-schools » 
1,625 *->fficers and teachers, 12,886 scholars, 124 churches val- 
ued at $667,650, 84 parsonages valued at $83,590, raised for 
Conference Claimants $788,80, for tnissions, from churches 
$1412.25, from Sunday-schools $499.65, from Woman's Mis- 
sionary Society $450.15. for Bible Society $318.15, for Church 
Extension $194,15, for Tract Society $97.10, for Sunday- 
school Union $97.90, for Freedmen's Aid $149.65, for Educa- 
tion $166.95, ^'^ ^^'^^1 ^^ observed that in most items thi-s year 
indicated a falling off from the reports of last year. This is- 
especially true in financial matters. Even in membership 
there had been an increase of only 75 in full connection, and a 
decrease ot S67 probationers. In these membership figures ^ 
we see the amazing and inexplicable loss in our Indian work. 
The General Missionary Committee appropriated the follow- 
ing sums to this conference : For English work $3,090, for 
German $1,500, for Chinese $10,500, for Scandinavian ^1,500,. 
and for Indian work $400. 

This year Humboldt was again made a district, with G. O. 
Ash in charge, T, H, Sinex was placed on the Stockton Dis- 
trict. No other changes. Pastoral charges 127. 

The only transfer made to the conference this year was C, 
Y* Anthony, He had been two years in Taylor Street, Port- 
land. George Xewton was received on hi'S credentials from 
the Reformed Episcopal Church. Two were received on trial, 
David E. George and Dow W, Chilson. The first named had 
been for some time supplying charges, and was very accept- 
able. He was immediately transferred to the Columbia River 
Coference, 

Dow W. Chilson is a graduate of the University of the 
Pacific. A scholarly man at^d a faithful preacher* No infor- 
mation has been given concerning his early life, conversion 
and call. 

Six new^ names at the head of appointments claim our at- 
tention in this place. North Bloom field, ^supplied by John 
Tamblyn, reported in 1879^ 6 members and 40 scholars in 
Sunday-schooh That year it was placed .with North San.- 
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Juan. It was named as a part of that charge until 1886, when 
it was left off the name of the appointment, though probably 
still a part of the work. In 1896 North Bloomfield was an 
appointment again supplied by John Tamblyn. He reported 
in 1897, 21 members, i probationer, i local preacher, 105 
scholars in Sunday-school, one church valued at $500, paid 
pastor $372, presiding elder $30, bishops $2, raised for mis- 
sions $20. In 1897 John Williams was appointed to North 
Bloomfield. 

Williams was made a charge in 1878. No supply was 
secured for it, and the. next year it was again an appendage of 
Central Plains. Lewis H. Anthony was superintendent of a 
Sunday-school in this place -several years before he was a 
member of the Church, though his wife, formerly Miss Saun- 
ders of Lompoc, was a Methodist. In 1880 Williams was 
again named, but only to be supplied. In 1881, W. F. War- 
ren. In 1884 it was supplied by S. Pruden. In 1885 it was 
Colusa and Williams, with G. G. Walter in charge. In 1886 
it was not named. In 1888 it was left to be supplied. So al-so 
in 3889. In 1890 it was suppHed bv W. C. Dailev. In 1891, 
T. R. Hartley. In 1892, D. F. Kuffell. The second year of 
his pastorate was marked by a revival that increased the mem- 
bership. In 1894 it was Williams and Dunnegan, with W. E. 
Miller in charge. In 1895 it was alone with G. M. Richmond 
in charge. In 1896 it was alone with H. W. Baker in charge. 
His pastorate close-s our period. Members 40, probationers 11, 
one local preacher, one church valued at $2,000, one parsonage 
valued at $500, paid pastor $500, presiding elder $42, bishops 
$2, raised for missions $15. 

Birneyville and Adamsville was a charge this year, sup- 
plied by P. Peterson. Of Adamsville the wTiter knows noth- 
ing. Birneyville was a ferry on the Stanislaus River, about 
tv^^elve miles below Oakdale. In the eighties we owned a 
church here in partnership with the United Brethren. In 
1881 it was Birneyville and Oakdale, with W. D. Crabb in 
charge. After this year Oakdale was the leading appointment, 
though they were together, until 1897, when Birneyville and 
Westport were together with G. W. Beattie in charge. 

Point Petrolia, or Petrolia as it is elsewhere given, is in 
the Humboldt region. A class was organized here by James 
Jeffries about 1858. **In 1881 or 1882, R. Rhodda built a small 
parsonage on a lot presented by the late Wesley Gill." It has 
not been a continuous separate charge, nor often named in 
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connection with other points, but services have been held and 
a small Church kept in working order. 

Garberville is another point belonging to the old Eel River 
Circuit. Like Petrolia, it was left to be supplied in 1878. In 
1879 it was with Petrolia and supplied by S. Thomas. In 1880 - 
it was not named. In 1882 it was an appendage of Blocks- 
burg, a place seen several times among the appointments. 
These two, in this order, continued together until 1884, when 
both were dropped. Garberville again appeared, but only to 
be supplied. In 1889 it was Garberville and Phillipsville, with:; 
F. R. Walton in charge. This is its last appearance. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

1879. 
The Twenty-Seventh Conference. 

The conference of 1879 met in San Jose September 17th 
and adjourned on the 22d. Bishop Gilbert Haven presided, 
and H. B. Heacock was secretary. An incident of this ses- 
sion was the arrangement for a reception given it by Gen. 
Grant. It occurred the day after the conference adjourned, 
and took place in the large parlors of the Palace Hotel in 
San Francisco. Bishop Haven introduced the ministers and 
their wives to Gen. and Mrs. Grant, by whom they were 
cordially received and granted a warm handshake. 

This was the year for electing delegates to the General 
Conference. On the second ballot, H. B. Heacock, C. H. 
Atflerbach, and C. C. Stratton were chosen. The two receiv- 
ing the highest number of votes, aside from those elected, were 
declared reserves. They were T. H. Sinex and G.- Clifford. 
The regularly elected delegates all went. 

The lay electoral conference met on Friday, and organized by 
making D. Tuthill president, P. l)ohl and J. R. Crandall vice- 
presidents, William Abbott and F. A. Pedlar secretaries. Their 
delegates were Joseph Lamdin of Xapa and David Tuthill of 
Santa Cruz. Alternates, J. \V. Whiting of San Francisco and 
George l>ramall of Hay wards. The lay conference, by suitable 
resolutions, endorsed the American Bible Society, the election 
of women to the lay electoral conferences, rejoiced at the 
presence of a Chinese delegate from San Francisco, and an 
Indian delegate from Round Valley, condemned the use of to- 
bacco, endorsed the temperance reform, urged greater care on 
the Sabbath question, expressed concern at the neglect of the 
class-meeting, endorsed the Advocate and Depositor}', and 
finallv asked for a high standard of excellence on the part of 
those appointed to the office of presiding elder. 

Statistics. — Members of conference 130, probationers four. 
Church members 8,293, probationers 759, local preachers 116, 
Sundav-school-s 172, officers and teachers 1,579, scholars 13.- 
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591, churches 128, valued at 6[ 1,950.84, parsonages valued at 
$79,075, collected for Conference Claimants $914,90, for mis- 
sions, from churches $1,524.60, from Sunday-schools $492.15, 
from Women's Missionary Society $455.40, for Bible Society 
S305.03, for Church Extension $168.85/ ^^^ Tract Society 
$78.45, for Sunday-school Union S88.60, for Freed men's Aid 
$149.80. for Education $145.85, The amount appropriated to^ 
the conference from the General Missionary Committee was 
$3,500 for the English work, $2,500 for tlie German, $1*250 
for the Scandinavian, $10,500 for the Chinese, and $500 for 
the Indian. 

H. B, Heacock was placed on the San Francisco District, 
G. Clifford on the Sacramento, A. J. Nelson on the F^etaluma, 
and C. H. AURerbach on the German. No other changes. 
There were It9 pastoral charges. 

There were three transfers to this conference. Samuel 
T, Sterrett was of Scotch Irish bloody but born in Illinois 
April 16, 1825. His parents were faithful Methodists, and he 
w^as converted and joined the Church when only twelve years 
old. tie was educated in McKendry College, and in 1850 
joined the Illinois Conference. After six years* labor there 
lie went to Minnesota and became a charter member of the 
first conference ever organized in that State. He married Miss 
Mary M. Haner, a student of Oberlin. Her health failing, he 
came to California in 1879 in hopes of her recovery. She died 
not long sfter their arrival, in t886 he married Mrs. Belt 
Burroughs. M.D. In 1888 he was compelled by poor health 
to tik€ a superannuated relation. He was, from that time, a 
great sufferer during the greater part of his life. His patience 
and endurance were apparent to alL He died December !i, 
1S99. 

J. L. Mann was a transfer from the Southern California 
Conference. 

Jes'se Smith was a transfer from the Minnesota Conference, 
which body he joined in 1859. In 1886 he was placed on the 
supeninmerary list, and became an evangelist. He has trav- 
eled all over the State in that capacity. He is especially to be 
commended for the interest he has taken in gathering the chil- 
dren into the Church. 

George Adams was re-admitted on a certificate of location, 
he being a deacon of the second class. He came from the 
North Indiana Conference, which body he joined in 1872. 
In 1883 he was given a supernumerary relation, and went to 
Drew Theological School, where he afterward graduated. He 
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joined the New York East Conference, where he is now doing 
excellent work. 

J. W. Kuykendall was al-so re-admitted on his certificate 
of location from the Oregon Conference. He joined that body 
in 1867. He has done faithful work here. 

Two were admitted on trial. Theodore R. Hartley, if the 
writer mistakes not, is a native of England. No facts have 
been given concerning him. His usefulness has been much 
diminished by ill health. 

W. D. Crabb is a graduate of the Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, and followed the profession of a teacher for several years 
before entering the ministry. Up to the close of our historical 
period he did excellent work in the pastorate and as principal 
of the Preparatory Department of the University. 

Only four new names appear at the head of charges in 
the appointments of this year. New Almaden had for several 
years been an appendage of Los Gatos. The writer preached 
the dedicatory sermon of a new church in this place, March 
28, 1875. That church afterward was blown down in a furious 
gale. Another took its place, and that was burned. Still 
another and better one was built, and that is the one now in 
use. G. W. Beattv was the first pastor of this church when a 
station. In 1881, j. H. Wythe, Jr. In 1882, C. G. Milnes. In 
1883, J. vS. Fisher. In 1884, it was left to be supplied. In 
1885, F. M. Willis. In 1886, J. L. Trefren. In 1888. H. C. 
Benson. In 1890, J. W. Bryant. In 1892, J. R. Wolfe. In 
1895, W. J. Peters. His pastorate extended beyond our period. 
Members 105, probationers 18, one local preacher, scholars in 
Sunday-school 200, one church valued at $3,000, one parson- 
age valued at $1,000, paid pastor $1,200, presiding elder $55, 
bishops $10, rai'sed for missions $50. 

When W. D. Crabb was teaching school in San Ramon, 
being a local preacher, he held services on Sunday in the 
school house. An interest was awakened, a revival followed, 
a Church was formed, and it was placed with Pleasanton as a 
charge. In 1879 it was at the head of the appointment, and 
Crabl), now being a probationer in the conference, was placed 
in charge. In 1881, P. G. Buchanan. In 1882, J. H. Bacon. 
In 1884, W. T. Mayne. In 1886, J. L. Burchard. In 1887. 
R. Tavlor. A church was built during his pastorate. In i88(.). 
W. V' Grnnt. In i8()0. T. W. Lincoln. In 1892, C. McKel- 
vcy. In 1893, W. T. Curnow. In 1894 it was an appendage 
of IMcasanton, and it so remained until after the close of our 
period. 
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Ceres is a station on the Southern Pacific Railroad, a few 
miles south of Modesto. It was a temperance colony. In the- 
eighties we held services in the Baptist Church on Sunday 
evenings, and at Westport, seven miles away, in the morning. 
We had a parsonage in Ceres, and a few members. At West- 
port we had a church among a farming community, most of 
whom were Engli-sh. In 1880 A. R. SheriflF reported 78 com- 
municants, three Sunday-schools with 140 scholars in all. In 

1880, T. B. Palmer. During his pastorate the church now in* 
use at Westport was built and dedicated by Dr. Jewell. In 

1881, W. C. Curry. In 1884, J- H. Jones. In 1887, D. W. 
Calfee. A church enterprise at Turlock was begun under the- 
pastorate of Mr. Jones, but, if the writer is not mistaken, it 
was not completed until after the appointment of Mr. Calfee. 
In 1889, F. L. Tuttle. He did not go, or did not stay, for L. 
Fellers reported the charge the next year and then was re- 
appointed. In 1891, T. Leak. In 1893, J. Appleton. In 1895,. 
J. S. Smith. From 1887 to this time the charge was called 
Turlock. In 1896 it was dropped off the list, but was probably 
represented by Modesto Circuit. Even that disappieared from 
the list of appointments in 1897. Westport at that time was 
placed with Burneyville. 

A charge called Millville appeared in the Hst of 1879, with 
T. R. Bart ley pastor. In 1880 it was an appendage of Red- 
ding, Bartley being still in charge. It was not again men- 
tioned until 1887, when it was supplied by C. F. Withrow. 
In i88q it was supplied by H. A. Parrott. In 1890 it was not 
in the list. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

1880. 

The Twenty-Eighth Conference. 

This was held in Petaluma, beginning September 15th and 
•closing the 20th. Bishop Wiley presided. W. S. Urmy was 
elected secretary. A committee consisting of the presiding 
elders of San Francisco and Stockton Districts, with O. Gib- 
son, J. R. Sims, J. Widney, and J. W. Hinds, was appointed 
to consider the advisability of building an Episcopal residence 
for Bishop E. O. Haven, who was to live in San Francisco. 
Subsequently the names of Charles Goodall, J. W. Campbell 
and E. W. Playter were added to the committee. As Bishop 
Haven preferred living quietly in rooms rented for the pur- 
pose, nothing was ever done by the committee. 

Sfafisfics. — Members of conference 127, probationers 7. 
members of the Church 7,824, probationers 768, local preach- 
ers 85, Sunday-schools 169, officers and teachers 1,677, schol- 
ars 12,031, conversions in the schools 231, churches 120, prob- 
able value $566,480, parsonages 90, probable value $80,650. 
raised for Conference Claimants $1,005.40, for missions, from 
churches $1,502.18, from Sunday-schools $433.69, Women's 
Mis'sionary Society $303.85, for Church Extension $469.15. 
for Tract Society, $86.08, for Sunday-school Union S181.05. 
for Freedmen*'j> Aid $131.25, for Education $114.20, for Amer- 
ican Bible Society $300.70. The General Missionary Commit- 
tee appropriated to the conference $3,000 for Eiglish work, 
$2,100 for German, $ii,6co for Chinese, $1,250 for the Scan- 
dinavian, and $500 for the Indian. 

The statistics show a decrease of 469 members. This may 
be i)artly accounted for by the practice then required of re- 
l)()rting only nienil^ers who were known to be such at the 
time. l>ut as the item, "Removed without certificate." con- 
tained only 189 mnies, there must have been 280 real de- 
crease. It was a hard year in financial matters, though better 
than the year l)efore. 

The Humboldt District w-s made a part of the Petaluma. 
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and H. C. Benson was presiding" elder. The Northern Cal^ 
ifornia was made a part of the Sacramento District. No other 
changes. There were 104 pastoral charges. 

Only three transfers were received at this conference. B. F. 
Crary from the Colorado Conference, of whom we have already 
written* G. M. Pierce from the Utah Mission, a merely nom- 
inal transfer, as he never did any work this side of Salt Lake. 
He continued to labor in that place until 1882, when he locat- 
ed. Frederick Werth was a German and came to work amon^ 
his own people. A man of lar^e physique, of |:^ood abilities* a 
superior singer, he continued with us until the German Con- 
ference was organized* when he became a charter member of 
that hotly. 

Four men were received on trial: James F^. Holmes* of 
whom an account may be found elsewhere, Charles J. Larsen 
of the Scandinavian Mission. Charles R. Nugent from First 
Church* San Jose, and John B. Chisholm of the North San 
Juan Chttrch. Mr, Nugent remained on trial two years, then 
was discontinued at his own reque-st, and subsequently be- 
came a Presbyterian minister. 

C. J. Larsen was a native of Norway. A man of fine , 
appearance, excellent abilities, thoroughly American in synipa- 
thie!^, deeply devoted to his w^ork* he has made full proof of 
his ministry. In 1882 he was received into full connection, 
and at the snnie time transferred to the Oregon Conference. 
In the great Northwest he has been a valuable servant of the 
Church, not only among people of hi-s own nationality, btit 
also among those speaking English. 

J, Ti, Chisholm is a native of Scotland, and an able minis- 
ter. After shout twelve years of successful work in the pas- 
torate* in 1892 he was appointed moral instructor to the Fol- 
som State prison, a position he held at the close of our his- 
torical period. Though he was received by the name of John 
B. Chi^sholm, the '*B.'' has been dropped from it in the confer- 
ence roll since then. 

Twenty-eighth Street, San Francisco, appears among the 
new appointments of this conference. It w^as in the statistical 
tHbles of this year as Twenty-ninth Street* which was probably 
a clerical error. It was begun in the interval of conference ^ 
and started ont at this time wnth 20 communicants and a 
church valued at $1,500. W. M. Johnson was appoiiited pas-^ 
tor according to the tninutes* but the recollection of the writer 
is that G. W. Beatty was in charge thit year. During this 
vear the church was moved to a lot on Twentv-seventh street, 
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and fitted up neatly ; the writer preached the re-opening ser- 
mon, and Mr. Beatty was certainly the pastor then. In 1881 
it was called Twenty-seventh street, and Beatty was re-ap- 
pointed. In 1884, S. Jones. In 1886, E. P. Dennett. In 1888, 
A. J. Nelson. During this year the church was moved again, 
this time to a much better location, fitted up and enlarged 
and called Epworth Church. In 1890, A. H. Briggs. In 
1893, R. E. Wenk. In 1894, F. K. Baker. In 1897, W. M. 
Woodward; Members 125, probationers 29, Sunday-school 
scholars 250, a church valued at $7,000, paid pastor $1,050, 
presiding elder $65, bishops $5, raised for missions $30. 

A Sacramento city mission appeared this year with S. C. 
Elliott in charge. He reported 24 communicants and a par- 
sonage valued at $400. It did not appear in that form again, 
but in 1881 there was a Sacramento Circuit with G. R. Stan- 
ley in charge. In 1883, E. Smith. In 1884 it was left off the 
list ; probably Florin was the outgrowth of the charge. 

Roseville had been seen as an appendage of other circuits 
before this time, but now it appeared as Roseville and New- 
castle, supplied by H. L. Gregory. In 1882 Newcastle was 
dropped from the n3me, though probably a part of the charge. 
This year Mr. Gregory erected two houses of worship, valued 
together at $3,300. In 1883 it was Roseville and Sheridan, 
with G. R. Stanley in charge. In 1884, W. A. Johns. In 1886, 
it was Roseville alone in name. In 1887, W. J. Peters. In 

1889 it was Roseville and Penryn, Peters still in charge. In 

1890 it was suppHed by S. E. Crowe. In 189 1 it was alone, 
supplied by L. B. Hinman. In 1892, T. B. Palmer. In 1893, 
C. F. Withrow. In 1894, J. H. Van Vliet. In 1895, it was 
Roseville and Rocklin, with W. C. Robins in charge. In 1896, 
J. R. Watson. In 1897, H. B. Sheldon. Members 54, proba- 
tioners 5, one local preacher, 60 scholars in Sunday-school, 
two churches valued at $3,500, one parsonage valued at $600, 
paid pastor $510, presiding elder $36, bishops $3, raised for 
missions $13. 

Orland and Newville w\s a charge with A. R. Sheriff, pas- 
tor. In 1881 Orland was alone in name, and supplied by J. 
1). Hartsough. For the next two years it was left to be sup- 
l)lie(l. In 1884, H. J. P>land. In 1885, it was supplied by J. 
Pruden. In 1887 it was supplied by C. F. McNeill. In 
i88(;, J. E. Wright. In 1891 it was supplied by 
C. F. Withrow. In 1892 Tehama was added, Withrow 
still in charge. In 1893 it was named alone, and W. 
Cobb supplied it. In 1894 it w£s supplied by W. S. Withrow. 
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In 1895 it was supplied by J. E. Ray. His pastorate closes 
our period. Members 70, probationers 4, scholars in Sunday- 
school 144, two churches valued at $3,300, one parsonage val- 
ued at $300, paid pastor $637^ presiding elder $60, bishops $4, 
raised for missions $30. 

Redding and Millville this year appear, with T. R. Bartley 
in charge. He remained two years, though Redding alone 
was named in 1881. In 1882 it was supplied by R. B. Scho- 
field. In 1883 it was supplied by J. G. Cooper. In 1885 it 
was supplied by J. B. Hartsough. In 1887, J- T. Murrish. In 
1889, J. J, Martin. In 1892, J. Young. In 1894, C. F. With- 
row. In 1895, J. E. Wright. He was reappointed in 1897. 
Members, 58 ; one probationer ; 125 scholars in Sunday-school ; 
a church, valued at $2,750; a parsonage, valued at $650; paid 
pastor, $726 ; presiding elder, $30 ; bishops $2 ; raised for 
missions, $10. 

Stewart's Point, suppHed by L. W. Simmons, reported 
39 communicants, but no church property. In 1881 it was 
left to be supplied, and so remained for two years, when it was 
dropped from the roll. 

Madison in Yolo County first appeared this year as a sep- 
arate charge, though it had a very interesting history for -sev- 
eral years before. C. R. Nugent, its first pastor, reported in 
1881, 21 communicants, 30 Sunday-school scholars and a 
church valued at $1,500. In 1882, P. G. Buchanan. In 1883, 
H. H. Slavens. In 1884, and in 1885 it was left to be supplied. 
In 1886 it was supplied by W. S. Bryant. It then ceased to 
be named as a charge. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

1881. 
The Twenty-Ninth Conference. 

We were again in Sacramento: it was September 7th at 
the opening, and the 12th when it closed. Bishop Harris pre- 
sided and W. S. Urmy was our secretary. Just at the close of 
the Sacramental service an incident occurred that is worth 
narrating. Lorenzo Waugh, of whom more is said elsewhere, 
arose rnd proceeded to tell how he came to get a license for a 
young man in Ohio, who was the son of a widow and a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church. The young man was called 
Logan, and was rather wild, but in a revival meeting was 
converted and, with hi-s mother's consent, united with the 
Methodist Church. Logan, though young, soon felt that he 
w?s called to prcch, and came to Waugh, his pastor, to con- 
sult about it. A license was obtained, though not without con- 
siderable opposition upon the part of the quarterly conference, 
for many of that body did not have much faith in Logan. 
W^^ugh closed his remarks by saying that Logan went on and 
became a gre^t man, and that the conference now had him for 
a bishop. When he was through Bishop Harris said in sub- 
stance : "I suppose this is Brother Waugh, though I have not 
seen him for forty-five years. 1 am grateful for the help he 
gave me at the time he mentions, but am sure the members 
that opposed my license were not lacking in sound judgment." 
He then stepped down and gave a w^arm handshake to his 
old friend and pastor. Bishop E. O. Haven, our much-loved 
resident bishop, was to have held our conference at this time, 
but about two months earlier hnd gone to his eternal rest 
while on an official visit to Portland. Complaints have been 
nnde that bishops did not do enough, but we are sure that 
this man of God did too much. He might have lived 
lonj^-er had he taken his work with a less degree of anxiety 
and zeal. Robert H. r>arkway was made a deacon under local 
])rcacher's rule. 

Statistics. Members of conference, 131; probationers, 7; 
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members of the Church, 8,22^ : probationerii, 1,052; local 
preachers, 106; churches, 123: probable value, $617,928; par- 
sonages, 84; probable value, $72,575: Sunday-schoolSj 162; 
officers and teachers, 1,654: scholars, 13.362; conversions, 
449 > raised for mis^iilons — from churches, $2,080, from Sun- 
da v-schools, $650.90. from Woman's Missionary Society, 
$492.95 : for Conference Claimants, $1,293.30: for Church Ex- 
tension, $326.30; for Tract Society, $111,70; for Sunday- 
school l^nion, $126.35: for Freedman's Aid, $222.10; for 
Education. $159.65: for American Bible Society, $291.50. 
The amount appropriated to the conference 'was $3,000 for 
the En^^lish work, $2,000 for the Scandinavian. $2,100 for rhe- 
Germ p. n, $11,400 for the Chinese, and $500 for the Indian, 

It will be seen that a healthy, though not a large, growtli 
in many respects ha<l been made this year. Times were better, 
D. L, Moody had ^^pent about four months in San Francisco, 
and the infiuence of his labors extended to every part of the 
St^te- Perhaps some will wonder why we did not make a 
larger growth under these circumstances. It is a general truth 
that in all union meetings the Methodist Church gathers in a 
less number of converts than almost any other of the leading 
Churches, We give the fact, hut cannot stay to indicate the 
reason. 

This year G. Clifford took the F^etaluma Di^strict, and H. 
C* Benson the Sacramento. Xo other changes. There were 
1 17 pastoral charges. 

There were three transfers at this conference. J. A. ^'an 
Anda came to us from the Southern California Conference, 
He joined the l^pper lowi in 1S63* but of his previous history 
the writer has received no infornration. lie is a successful 
pastor and preacher, having done faithful work until the pres- 
ent time. 

Arnold Thome s Needham came to ns from the Rock River 
Conference, which body he joined in 1S64. He was born on 
the island of Guernsey, August 14, 1838. of English -Norman 
parentage. By them he was brought to America in childhood, 
settling in Chicago. He was converted when about nine years 
of age, but for want of sufficient enconragement did not join 
the Church until about sixteen. Though he remained reli- 
gious, he lost ground by not being in the Church. He spent 
^ome years in our schools at Evanston, where he graduated a 
few yearns later in the Theological Department. His health 
failing he returned to Chicago and was employed in our 
Book Depository in that city at the breaking out of the war. 

'(M) 
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He then enlisted in the 13th Regiment, Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry. Being a licensed exhorter, he often preached to the 
soldiers when the chaplain was absent or sick. He was in the 
thickest part of the fight at the storming of Vicksburg, and 
was taken prisoner. While in the hands of the enemy the 
officers of his regiment petitioned to have him appointed chap- 
lain as -soon as his exchange could be secured. Thiere was no 
law authorizing the bishops to ordain a man for the chap- 
laincy, and not being a member of conference the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose required some skill. Dr. T. M. Eddy, 
then editor of the "Northwestern," piloted him into the Con- 
greg^'tional Church long enough to secure ordination, when 
he returned, his order was recognized and he was appointed 
a Methodist chaplain. It is highly creditable to the liberality 
of tlie Congregational Church that they did this, knowing 
exactly what it me?nt. He then went into his old regiment 
in tlie capacity of chaplain, continuing in the work until the 
close of the w^r. He saw hard service, being in about fifteen 
battles. But his hardest suflferings were while a prisoner. 
His loyalty to his adopted country is only equalled by his 
loyalty to Christ, and to the Church of his choice. 

W. M. Johnson was a transfer from the Illinois Confer- 
ence, being a deacon of the first class and a young man of 
much promise. In 1884 ^^^ ^^'^'^ made supernumerary on 
account of health, and in 1887 he was re-transferred to the 
Illinois Conference. 

Two men were received on trial — Otto Kringelbach 
and Henry H. Slavens. The first was engaged in the Scandi- 
navian work, but was discontinued at the end of one year. H. 
H. Slavens was received into full connection in 1883, super- 
annuated in 1886, made effective in 1890, and located in 1891. 
Turning to the new fields opened this year, we find Castro- 
ville, with J. F. Burkholder in charge. He reported 13 com- 
municants, but no Sunday-school and no church property. 
In 1882 it was left to be supplied and the next year it was left 
off the li'St. 

Hayes \ 'alley was the beginning of one of our strong 
city churches. In 1871 a mission Sunday-school was formed in 
a hall not far from where the St. Ignatius Church now stands. 
J. M. lUiffington and W. !>. Holcomb were leading spirits in 
this work. Tlie school was kept up, mainly through laborers 
from Centrr^l Church, for ten years. Dr. Crary, living in the 
neighl)orl:ioo(l, took a lively interest in it, and at this confer- 
ence wa-s appoiiued pastor. At the end of one year he re- 
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ported 32 communicants and 98 scholars in Sunday-school. 
In 1883, J- F- Hohnes. In 1884 it took the name of Simpson 
Memorial Church, and F. F. Jewell became its pastor. Cap- 
tain Goodall, R. McElroy and others from Howard Street 
Church now took hold of the movement ; a lot on the corner 
of Hayes and Buchanan, was purchased, and the present 
edifice erected. It was dedicated in December, 1885. Sel- 
dom has a church leaped so suddenly into prominence : sel- 
dom 'has a church been favored with such auspicious aid in 
pr^stors and laymen. In 1887, G. W. Izer. In 1890, A. 
CanoU. In 1891, A. C. Hirst. In 1895, J. Stephens! He 
w:s there until after the close of our period. Members, 250; 
probationers, 12 ; local preachers, 3 ; Sunday-school scholars, 
300: a ch'urch valued at $50,000; paid pastor, $i,8oo; pre- 
siding elder, $160; bishops, $20; raised for missions, $275. 

Covelo has already been noticed in connection with our 
Indirn work. It appeared this year as a regular charge, 
though left to be supplied. It reported 14 communicants and 
50 scholars in Sunday-school, but no church property. For 
three years it was left to be supplied, and it was then dropped 
from the list until 1896, when it became an Indian mission. 

Willett'S appeared as a charge this year, left to be sup- 
plied. In 1883, G. L^rkin. In 1884, it' was called Willetts- 
ville, and was supplied by W. S. Bryant. It returned to the 
name of Willetts the next year without change of pastor. In 
1886 it was left to be supplied. In 1887, it was suppHed by W. 
S. Bryant; perhaps he supplied it the year before. In 1888, 
C. F. Coy. In 1889, it was supplied by W. E. Read. In 1890, 
F. R. Walton. In 1891, it was supplied by Frank Hindson. 
In 1892, it was suppHed by T. R. Bartley. In 1893, F. L. 
Tuttle. In 1894 supplied by Jame-s W. Sneed. In 1896 sup- 
plied by S. Frank Coons. In 1897, supplied by J. W. Pulley. 
Members, 52; one probationer; one local preacher; 85 schol- 
ars in Sunday-school ; a church valued at $800 ; a parsonage 
valued at $700; paid pastor, $321 ; presiding elder, $26; raised 
for missions, $2. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

1882. 
The Thirtieth Conference. 

This conference was held in Oakland First Church, begin- 
ning September 20th and closing the 26th. Bishop Hurst 
presided and Dr. Urmy was secretary. This year we received 
$182 from the Ilook Concern for our Conference Claimants. 
A vote of thanks was tendered J. M. Buffington for the inter- 
est he was taking in behalf of the same object. 

Statistics. Members of conference, 131; probationers, 6; 
church members, 8,555; probationers, 998 ; local preachers, 
104; Sunday-school scholars, 159; officers and teachers, 1,679: 
•scholars, 13,085; conversions, 361; churches, 126; probable 
value, $580,700; parsonages, 92; probable value, $76,900: 
collected: for Conference Claimants, $1,844.15; for missions 
— from churches, $2,689.40: from Sunday-schools, $838.65: 
from Woman's Missionary Society, $521.90, for Church Ex- 
tension, $426.75; for Tract Society, $134.45: for Sunday- 
school Union, $140.95; for Freedmen's Aid, $301.10: for Ed- 
ucation, $305.50; for American Bible Society, $262.63: ap- 
propriated to the conference from the Missionary Society: 
$3,000 to the English' work, $1,800 to the German, $1,500 to 
the Scandinavian, $10,087 to the Chinese, $500 to the Indian. 
The only change in district work this year was the ap- 
])c)intment of C. \'. Anthony to the Stockton District. There 
were 123 ])astoral charges. 

Two transfers were received for the German work. J. \V. 
Kicdcmann and August Lt^mkau. The first came from the 
Chic?g()(iomrMi Conference, a probationer of two years' stand- 
ing. He was received into full connection at this time. He is 
still in the work, though most of his time has been given to 
teaching modern languages in the University of the Pacific. 
lie became a charter member of the Pacific German Confer- 
ence in 1 89 1. 

August Lemkau was also a probationer of two years' stand- 
ing in the v^t. Louis ("ierman. and was received into full con- 
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nection at this conference. He has remained, doing faithful 
work among the German people. 

Charles J. Wigren came in February preceding confer- 
ence, and took charge of the Swedish Mission. He was a 
transfer from the Northwest Swedish Conference, and ac- 
cording to the minutes, he joined that body on trial in 1881, 
but as he was classed among the full members in 1882, this is 
impossible, without a grand stretch of the discipline. He was 
transferred back to the Northwest Swedish Conference in 
1885. 

J. H. Bacon, a deacon of the Rock River Conference, was 
transferred to our conference this year. He came for his health 
but was never well. In May, 1885, he returned with ^his wife 
to IlHnois, where he died June 18th following. He was a 
native of England, and for a time preached in the Independent 
Church of that country. When twenty-five years old he came 
to America, and joined the Methodist Church. In 1879 he 
joined the Rock River Conference, having supplied work for 
several years previously. He was a man of great -sweetness 
and purity of character. Also very successful in his work. 
His last words were, "I am going home, I am going home." 

Charles McKelvey was a successful minister among the 
New Connection Methodists in Canada. He entered upon 
that work in 1866. He was several years in the Nevada Con- 
ference before coming to California. He was transferred from 
that conference to us in 1882. He has been an able and u-se- 
ful minister among us since. 

W. F. Warren was a transfer from the Colorado Confer- 
ence. That body he joined in 1871. His labors have been 
greatly blessed to the good of the churches he has served. 

Five probationers were received. H. L. Gregory had been 
a member of the American Lutheran Church. He united with 
our Church in California, and yielding to long continued con- 
victions, he entered upon his life work. For a few years he 
supplied appointments, and then joined on trial. There was 
no mistake in his case. His work has been of great value to 
the Church. He lives the gospel he preaches. 

Monroe H. Alexander is a graduate of our University, 
where also he has been a professor. A young man of promise, 
greatly beloved. 

Lorenzo Fellers was raised, if not born, in Grass Valley. 
He, too, is a graduate of the University of the Pacific, enter- 
ing the ministery soon after he received his bachelor's degree. 
He gives promise of many years of useful work. 
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William L. Stephens was received into full connection in 
1885, was made supernumerary in 1886, and expelled in 1887. 

Only two new names need to be considered among the 
appointments. Brentwwod was a station on the railroad near 
Point of Timber. It was only that charge under a new name. 
At Point of Timber services were held in a hall, at Brentwood 
in a school house, and at Antioch in a church owned by the 
Christian Adventists. This year an old church owned by the 
Congregationalists, was purchased and moved about two 
miles to Brentwood, fitted up for use,and served the purpose 
well for a few years. In 1883 H. L. Gregory was appointed. 
During his pastorate a new and neat church was built at 
Brentwood, the one still in use. In 1886, J. E. Wickes. In 
1888, W. T. Mayne. In 1889, D. Brill. Iti 1890, H. C. Ben- 
son. In 1891, D. W. Calfee. In 1892, W. P. S. Duncan. In 
1893, J- L. Trefren. In 1894, G. Clifford. In 1895, W. S. 
Kelley. In 1897, J. R. Wolfe. Members 27, probationers 2, 
Sunday-school scholars 48, a church valued at $2,700, a par- 
sonage valued at $600, paid pastor $700, presiding elder $40, 
bishops $4, raised for missions $25. 

Oakdale and Burneyville had W. D. Crabb for pastor. 
A union church was built about this time in Oakdale, which 
was shared by the f^resbyterians and Methodists. Mr. Crabb 
set about building a church for our own use, and succeeded in 
erecting a plain but neat one that was dedicated by Dr. 
Holmes in the spring of 1884. At the conference of that vear 
D. W. Chilson was appointed. In 1886, J. R. Wolfe.' In 
1888, S. Kinsey. In 1893, A. Holbrook. In 1896, H. Cope- 
land. In 1897, ^^- Rhodda. Members 123, probationers 22, 
one local preacher, 139 scholars in Sunday-school, a church 
valued at $2,200, a parsonage valued at $800, paid pastor 
S830, presiding elder, $70, bishops $10, raised for missions $85. 



CHAITER XXX\'III. 

1883. 

The Thirty-First Conference. 

Tlr's conference met in Howard-street Church, San Fran- 
cisco. September 19th and adjourned the 25th. Bishop War- 
ren presided and Dr. Urniy was secretary. The Rook Con- 
cern gave the Conference Claimants $175. On the second 
ballot 0. Clifford was elected a delegate to the General Con- 
ference. On the fourth ballot F. F. Jewell. On the sixth H. 
C. Benson. T. H. Sinex and C. C. Stratton were elected re- 
serve deleg:?tes. The T^ay Electoral Conference met on the 
2 1 St and organized by the election of Annis Merrill, of San 
Frncisco, president Joseph F. Lamdin of Napa, secretary, 
«'nd W. F. Cronemiller of Sacramento, assistant secretary. In 
the afternoon session Charles Goodall of San Francisco, and 
Justus Greeley of Marysville, were elected delegates to the 
General Conference. J. \V. Whiting of San Francisco, and 
James A. Clayton of San Jose, were elected alternates. They 
passed resolutions deprecating the removal of the time limit, 
rsking for a resident bishop, endorsing the general policy of 
the Church, the temperance cause, the American Bible So- 
ciety, and asked for such a change in the Church Extension 
Society as would make it capable of carrying insurance pol- 
icies on all church property. A similar resolution was passed 
unanimously by the Annual Conference. This action was 
instigated by the writer, who had never thought of it except 
through the urgent solicitation of Captain Fayles of Walnut 
Creek. Though the object has never been accomplished, it 
would be difficult to show why it would not be a great advant- 
age to the Church at large, and no detriment to the Church 
Extension Society, which in its loan fund has always money 
enough to meet all claims, not to speak of the further funds 
which the small premiums would place at their disposal. T. 
S. L. Wallis was elected a deacon under the local preacher's 
rule. 
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Statistics. Members of conference 126, probationers 10, 
members of the Church 8,793, probationers 1125, local preach- 
ers 120, Sunday-schools 176, officers and teachers 1,946, 
scholars 14,240, churches 137, probable value $609,950, par- 
sonages 86, probable value $77,640. Collected for Conference 
Claimants $2,095.95, ^^^ missions, from Churches $2,936.91, 
from Sunday-schools $932.93, ^rom Woman's Missionary So- 
ciety $432.20, for Church Extension $529.27, for Tract Soci- 
ety $159.65, for Sunday-school Union $186.45, for Freed- 
men's Aid $861.35, for Education $371.10, for Bible Society 
$328.47. The Freedmen's Aid collections were augmented by 
a collection of $509 contributed at the conference anniversary 
of that society under the inspiring speech of Bishop Warren. 
The amount of missionary money appropriated to this con- 
ference was $3,500 for the English work, $2,800 for the Ger- 
man, $10,000 for the Chinese, $1,500 for the Swedish, and 
$700 for the Norwegian and Danish. 

The only changes in district work this year consisted in 
placing W. Dennett on the San Fracisnco District, and F. 
Werth on the German. There were 123 pastoral charges. 

Wayne Carver came to us from the Nevada Conference. 
He was born in Stockbridge, ^^ladison County, New York, 
January 17, 1830. He was converted when ten years of age. 
He was educated in the public schools, at Cazenovia Semin- 
ary, and at Garrett Biblical Institute. He graduated from tlie 
last named scliool in i860. He then labored several years in 
Minnesota. In 1867 ^^^ married Mrs. L. M. Chapman, who 
survived him. In that year he volunteered to go to Utah as 
a missionary. There he labored successfully until he went to 
Nevada. Five years later he came to California. He had 
been on the non-effective list about four years before his 
death, which occured February 13, 1891. The record made of 
him at the next conference, written by Dr. Crary, was that 
"He wrought, and ])l?.nned, and prayed, and died in doing 
good." 

J. (). Raynor was a chaplain in the United States army, 
and was transferred to our conference for the sake of con- 
venience. He was a brother of Mrs. D. A. Dryden, and was 
born in England in 1823. He went to Oregon in 1844, where 
he j)reache(l the first sermon ever heard in the city of Port- 
land. In 1864, while a member of the Oregon Conference, 
he was appointed a chaplain and did good work until laid aside 
or. account of age. He died June 18, 1888, and was buried with 
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military honors in the cemetery of the Presidio in San 
Francisco. 

Four probationers came ifl at this time. Thomas Filben 
was raised a Roman Catholic, ^biit was converted in California 
under the preaching of Dr. Jewell. He was educated in the 
University of the Pacific. He is able, scholarly, -successful. 
He has taken a deep interest in the C. L. S. C, being a man- 
ager for many years of the assembly in Pacific Grove and 
more recently at the Shasta Retreat. The University, his 
alma mater, conferred on him- the degree of D.D. 

T. S. L. Wallis has been a useful and successful minister 
continually since he joined the conference. He wa-s greatly 
bereaved in the loss of his excellent wife, who died in Oak- 
land, October 30, 1896. 

Arthur Hyslop l)riggs was born in San Francisco, Janu- 
cry 16, 1859. Pie is the third son of Dr. M. C. P>riggs of pio- 
neer fame. He graduated at the Xorthwestern at Fvanston, 
and the next year joined our conference on trial. After one 
year's work in the pastorate he went to the Boston School of 
Theology. In 1887 he returned and was received into full 
connection. In 1896 he was transferred to the Colorado 
Conference and -.^^tationed in Denver, as pastor of Grace 
Church. May 26, 1897, he married Miss Edna Iliff, daughter 
of Mrs. Pisho]) Warren, and was elected Dean of the Iliff 
School of Theology soon after. At ])resent, after two years 
study in luirope, he is i)resident of that institution, and mak- 
ing a most gratifying record. 

Fritz Reiser is a Gernir-n and has been engaged in the Ger- 
man District and conference since he joined. He married 
Mis'S Kruger of Santa Cruz. 

Oak Grove this year took the name af Atlanta, -which it 
has since borne. Iu)ur or five families, well-to-do, in a rich 
farming community, made one of our very best country 
charges. This ye?ir it contri])ute(l more to the cause of mis- 
sions, per member, than any other church in the conference. 
K. E. Dodge was sent here in i88j and was followed bv |. E. 
Wickes in 1885. In 1886, W. T. Mayne. In 1888, \V. wS. Cor- 
win. In 1889, II. Copeland. In i8(j2, it was supplied by ( ). 
M. Hester. In 1893, •supi)lie(l ^^y ^- ^l- Darling. In 1894, W. 
T. Curnow. In i8(;5, H. P. Gregory. He was continued un- 
til after the close of our i)erio(l. Members 46, prol)ati()ners 10, 
Sunday-school scholars 75, two churches valued at $1,800, 
one parsonage valued at S300, i)aid i)ast()r $600, presiding 
elder $7,2, bishops S3, raised for missions $25. 
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Oleta is the modern euphoniivs name of the Fiddletown of 
early mining days. In 1882 it was set apart with Shanandoah 
Valley, Volcano and West Point, and placed in charge of 
Henry Hicks, a supply. In 1885 it was with the first two 
named places and in charge of M. K. Hackman. In 1886, 
suppHed by W. O. Askings. In 1888, suppHed by W. S. With- 
row. In 1889 it was not in the Hst. Two or three times after- 
ward this place was named, but only to be supplied, and then 
left off the list. A union church, somewhat dilapidated, was 
made over to the Methodist Church in 1884, or the year fol- 
lowing. Oleta has a small population, and no prospect of 
much increase. Shanandoah Valley had quite a number of 
members, but most of them were lost when the Free Method- 
ists entered that field. 

Stockton Mission was the starting point of what is now 
clay-street Church in that city. A school house was bought, 
fixed up and services were held in it by J. W. Hinds, then a 
banker in Stockton, and a local preacher. In 1884 it was 
called Chy-stret Church, and W. C. Curry was in charge. 
The de])t contracted in the purchase, though not large for tlie 
real value of the property, was a heavy burden to the few who 
were interseted in the enteri^rise. In 1885 J. B. Chenoweth 
was appointed. He secured the payment of the debt through 
r. X'isher, a well-to-do layman of the Church, after whom it 
took its name for several years. In 1886 V^isher Church had 
E. I. Jones for pastor. In 1889, J. L.Trefren. In 1890, M. S. 
Cross. In 1891, A. Canoll. In 1892, S. M. Driver. In 1893, 
L. Fellers. In 1894, Clay-street Church had J. W. Ross for 
pastor. He remained until after the close of our period. Mem- 
l)crs 31, probationers 2, one local preacher, Sunday-school 
scholars 105, a church valued at $4,800, a parsonage valued at 
$1,000, i)aid pastor $397, bishops $2, raised for missions $21. 

Though Tracy was named as a charge this year no supply 
was found for it, nothing was done, nor was it again men- 
tioned until 1891, when E. B. Winning supplied it. In 1892, 
J. Jeffries. In 1894, J. Young. In 1895, E- J- Wilson. In 
1896, li. M. Hill. His i)astorate closes our period. Members 
36, ])robationers 12, one local preacher, Sunday-school schol- 
ars 55, a church valued at $2,200, a parsonage valued at $800, 
l):ii(l i)astor $744, presiding elder $30, bishops $4, raised for 
missions $20. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 
1884. 
The Thirty-Second Conference. 



This was the first conference session at Pacific Grove, and 
the first visit of Bishop Foss, as a presiding officer of the Cal- 
fornia Conference. The session opened the loth of September 
and closed the 15th. W. S. Urmy was secretary. Since the 
death of Bishop Haven this, and other conferences had been 
engaged in building a monument over his remains in the old 
mission cemetery at Salem, Oregon. It was now reported 
finished and unveiled with proper ceremonies. It cost 
$1,131.65. Our conference had paid $407.60, and $150 was 
still due on its cost. Much trouble and some loss to the 
Church had resulted from fanatical presentations of the doc- 
trine of Christian Perfection. A committee was appointed at 
this conference to consider the whole matter and report not 
only on the doctrine itself, but also on the proper mode of 
teaching it. The committee consisted of B. F. Crary, R. Bent- 
ley, A. T. Needham, M. C. Briggs, T. S. Dunn, J. Coyle, and 
C. y. AfTlerbach. The report, which was unanimously 
adopted, endorsed our standards of teaching on that subject, 
but severely deprecated union holiness bands, and all irregular 
and irresponsible eflforts to promote holiness contrary to the 
established usages of the Church. There is no doubt that 
this action had a salutary effect. 

Bishop Fowler having been assigned to San Francisco for 
residence, a committee of seven ministers and eight laymen 
was appointed to adopt measures for furnishing an episcopal 
home. The committee consisted of F. F. Jewell, W. Dennett, 
C. V. Anthony, H. B. Heacock, M. C. Briggs and G. W. Izer, 
ministers ; Charles Goodall, J. M. Buffiington, Peter Bohl, 
J. A. Clayton, Annis Merrill, R. McElroy, S. E. Holden, and 
W. H. Keeler, laymen. It is impracticable to follow up the 
work of this committee. The outcome was the purchase of 
land on the corner of Oak and Buchanan streets, and the 

(395) 
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erection of a house thereon that cost about $18,000. A heavy 
debt was contracted, which hung over it for a long time, but 
was finally paid of¥ at a laymen's association meeting in 1889. 
Since Bishop^ Fowler left the Coast it has not been much in use 
by bishops, but it served a good purpose in 1892 in securing a 
resident bishop, for otherwise we should have had none. 

Bishop Taylor, just about ready to start on his first episco- 
pal trip to Africa, was present during most of the session. It 
was at this conference that the brotherhood of travel began. 
By this plan the effective ministers divide the expenses of their 
attendance at conference equally among themselves. Those 
who come from afar pay no more traveling expenses than 
those near at hand. For the only time in our history, the mat- 
ter of fixing the place of the next conference was left to the 
decision of the presiding elders. 

Statistics. Members of conference 144, probationers 10, 
members of the Church 9,156, probationers 897, local preach- 
ers 108, Sunday-schools 178, officers and teachers 1,838, schol- 
ars 15,133, conversions 906, churches 144, probable value 
$631,050, parsonages 89, probable value $81,357, collected for 
Conference Claimants $5,106, for missions, from Churches 
$2,712, from Sunday-schools $1,159, froinWoman's Mission- 
ary Society $128, for Women.'s Home Missionary Society, the 
first report, $55, for Church Extension $585, for Sunday- 
school Union $159, for Tract Society $140, for Freedmen's 
Aid $274, for Education $755, for American Bible Society 
$516. We received this year from the Missionary Society for 
use in the conference, $3,500 for English work, $2,800 for 
Gei-raan» $1,500 for Swedish, $700 for Norwegian, ^00 for 
Portugese, $9,000 for Chinese. 

This was the only year in all our history that we had more 
money than was absoKitely needed for the Conference Claim- 
ants. $1,108.85 was placed in the hands of the conference 
trustees for use the next ye^r. The credit for this must be giv- 
en to J. M. Bufifington. No friend of worn out preachers ever 
took his place. Nor was he long to help us in this matter. Even 
thf'H his own reward was near. Let us look for a moment how 
it fared with these needy ones when they got all the stewards 
thought was necessary. Two families received each $400, three 
received $300, one received $250, five received $200, one re- 
ceived $150, and three received $100. The next year used 
up the suri)his witli(3Ut any excess of gifts, and then the old 
hand to mouth system i)revaile(l, and still ])revails. 
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No cliange of district work occured at this time. There 
were 129 pastoral charges. 

The disbanding of tlie Nevada Conference this year, 
brought several transfers that belonged to that work. George^ 
f Jennings was a supernumerary member of that conference- 
i\\hen transferred. In 1S85 ^^ ^^'^^ superannuated. He died 
in Reno, February 22, 1887. He was born in Philadelphia,. 
March 9* 1814, converted at the age of sixteen, was ordained 
in 1840. an elder in 1842* went west in 1854, and to Nevada in 
1873. His end was peace. 

C. H. KirkbrJde was originally from New Jersey, which 
conference he joined in 1862. He labored for a time in Col- 
orado* thence to Nevada, then to California, where he is still 
at work. 

N. O. Luke never did any work in California. In 1885 he 
withdrew from the Church and ministry* 

J. W. Pendleton joined the Nevada Conference in 1882. He 
continued in the work there until 1890, when he was made 
supernumerary. In 1892 he located. Of J. D, Hammond we 
have written elsewhere. 

George W. Izer was a transfer from the (Oregon Confer- 
ence. He had been twice pastor of Taylor-street Church in 
Portland, having served in the East a few years betvveen 
times. He joined the Baltimore Conference in 1865. In 1890 
he was transferred to the Pittsburg Conference. He has had 
a distinguished career as a pastor and preacher, 

J, I\ Ma can ley was a transfer from the Newark Confer- 
ence, which body he joined in 1871. He has done valuable 
service and shares the highest confidence of his brethren. 

J. N. Beard joined the Northwest Indiana Conference in 
1872, He Wf^s a valuable acquisition to onr working force. He 
spent several years of useful labor in the Napa Collegiate In- 
stitute, or rather College, for it had been chartered as a college 
not long before h-e became Its president. 

J. \\\ Dux ton came to us from the North Ohio Conference^ 
of which he became a member in 1858. He came under the 
tongue of good report, and has maintained his reputation 
while among us. 

George S. Holmes was a son of Dr. Flolmes, who followed 
his father soon after liis arrival. He acted as a supply for West 
Berkeley nearly a year before his transfer. He remained only 
one year after h?s father^s return. He was a graduate of some 
college, was scholarly and efficient. 

John Jacobson had been nearly a year in the work before 
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this conference session. He joined the North Norwegian 
Conference at first, and labored in the Northwest until he came 
to us. He has been a faithful worker in California, Oregon 
and Washington, since that time. 

Louis Kroeck was from the Southwest German Confer- 
ence, and had been about fourteen years in the work when 
sent to California. He remained with us until the German 
Conference was formed, of which he became a charter member. 

W. P. S. Duncan, a deacon of the first class, was received 
on his certificate of location. He seemed always to be in very 
poor health, and in 1895 he was placed on the superannuated 
list. In 1896 he withdrew from the Church and ministry. 

There were five probationers received at this conference. 
Ross Taylor was sent by his father to Africa, but remained less 
than a year. Returning, he was stationed in Sonora in 1885. 
He was received into full connection in 1887. Two years 
later he went to New York to superintend his father's pub- 
lishing interests. He located in 1889. His work in the pas- 
torate indicated much of his father's zeal and drive. He was 
also skillful in saving souls. 

Kanichi Aliyama was a native of Japan, born in Choshu 
Province, and was of Jomura rank, and a retainer of the Lord 
oi Choshu. We have seen elsewhere the circurristances under 
which he was converted. He was at that time about twenty- 
eight years old. He was a great help to Dr. Gibson before 
he was licensed to preach. So much did that good man esteem 
this native of the Eastern world that he gave him his gold 
watch only a little time before his death. That token of love 
will be very dear to Miyama. He was transferred to the Japan 
Conference in 1891, where he has labored with great zeal and 
' success. 

John- Jeffries Martin was born in Cornwall, England, Sep- 
teml:rer 10, 1849. ^^ ^^'^^ converted at the age of eighteen, 
and joined the Methodist Episcopal Church in Toronto.Can- 
ada. Two years later he came to California. He graduated 
from the University of the Pacific in 1884, joining the confer- 
ence soon after. He is doing faithful work at this time. 

Of W. A. Johns and Richard Rodda, the writer has re- 
ceived no information. They are both doing good work. 

Corelitos stands this year at the head of the San Francisco 
District. J. Smith, the first pastor, reported 53 communicants 
and 75 scholars distributed in three schools. In 1885 't in- 
v^luded Soquel, Smith still in charge. The next year Coralitos 
was left off the list. 
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Eureka Valley was a name given to that part of San Fran- 
cisco lying between the Mission and the Western Addition. 
The zeal and financial liberality of Wayne Carver laid the 
foundation for the church, now known as Trinity. The church 
has undergone enlargement and repairs since his day, and has 
become one of the successful churches of the citv. In 1887 
Mr. Carver was followed by H. H. Hall. In'i88g J. P. 
Macauley. In 1891. E. R. WilHs. In 1893, W. S. Bovard. 
In 1896, F. F. Jewell. In 1897, H. W. Feck. Members, 171 ; 
probationers, 29; Sunday-school scholars, 260; a church val- 
ued at $21,000; paid pastor, $1,300; presiding elder, $75;. 
bishops, $18; raised for missions, $135. 

The appointment this year called Reed Street, in San Jose^ 
has had an interesting iii-story, and deserves a more lengthy 
account than usual. In the summer of 1882 a committee was 
appointed from First Church Sunday-school, consisting of 
;\lre. John Burns, Mrs. J. I>. Hill and ]^Irs. Eloise Smout, to 
find a place and start a Sunday-school, with an eye to found- 
ing a second church in San Jose. Xot succeeding in their 
•search, Mrs. Smout opened her own 'home to the Sunday- 
school, and went from house to house asking for children with 
wliom to organize it. Only twelve were present at the first 
session, but the number grew constantly. In the spring of 
1883 the school was held at the residence of Mrs. G. P. 
}iloody, on the corner of ]^Iarket and William streets. 

In March, 1884, a lot was purchased on the corner of Reed 
aixl Second -streets for the use of the future church. Mrs. J. 
1>. Hill acted as the first superintendent, but resigned in 1883, 
in order to give her whole attention to the primary class, 
which she had taught from the beginning. Professor J. M. 
Allen of the State Normal School, was elected in her place. 
In October, 1884, he resigned, and Mr. l^eatty, the pastor, 
acted as superintendent as well as teacher of the Bible class. 
Mllus S. Gay -succeeded him. 

In 1883 Mrs. Kate Leffler called the attention of Mrs. L. 
M. McColl to the needs of this enterprise, and Mrs. McColl 
rode through that part of the city to inspect it. Mrs. Leffler 
repeated her representation in July, 1884. The letter reached 
her just after the death of her youngest daughter, Centella 
Grace. In reply sfh-e said, 'T feel inclined to erect such a monu- 
ment to my darling." In view of this, the next conference ap- 
pointed a pastor, and made an appropriation of $200 toward 
his support. The church was organized by Mr. Beatty, No- 
vember 2. 1884, with six members. The first quarterly con- 
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fcrence was held January 3*, 1885. The followmg were the 
members: Ministers — G. W. Beatty, John B. Hill and G. B. 
Bowman. Stewards — ^John D. Shafter, Matilda R' Hill and 
Susan G. Shafter. The offer of Mrs. McColl was formally 
made to this body, and gratefully accepted, the church then 
and there deciding upon the name of Centella. Samuel A. 
Wilson and wife at the same time presented a communion set 
as a memorial of their deceased son, H. Piatt Wilson. A 
beautiful baptismal font was ako given by J. B. Hill and wife 
in memory of their deceased son, Owen — "Connie" — Hill. 
July 22, 1885, just one year after the death of Centella, ground 
was broken for the new chapel. The first service was held in 
it on Sabl)ath, the 25th of July, the nearest Sunday to the 
date of the dear little child's death, for whose memory it was 
buili. This Sabbath has taken the name of "Centella Day." 
and is yearly observed by the church. A marble bust of Cen- 
tclki was presented to the Sunday-school that day. A niche 
in the brick wall had been carefully made to receive it. A 
sweet-toned i)ipe organ was also placed in the chapel. 
Al)()ut $1,900 was collected by the Church, and the ])alance. 
$'0,182.93, was the gift of Mrs. McColl. It was dedicated 
b,y lUshop Fowler, free of debt, August 8, 1886. In 1887, S. 
G. Gale was appointed pastor. In 1890, C. \'. Anthonv. In 
i8(;2, J. H. Wythe, Jr. In 1893, A. H. Briggs. In i8(X), F. 
A'. Fisher. \\\ 1897, M. D. lUick. Members, 263; proba- 
tioners, 10; one local preacher; scholars in Sunday-school, 
244: a churcli, valued at $12,000; paid pastor $1,000; presid- 
\w\\ elder, $75; bishops, $25; raised for missions, $140. 

Florin is near Sacramento. It was supplied this vear bv 
AlJKTt Warren. In 1885, T. R. lUartley. In 1887,' W. A- 
jolms. In 1890, R. Rodda. In 1892, W. J. P,eters. In i8()V 
C. V. McXeill. In 1895, H. W. wSheldon. In 1897, J- ^- ^Vat- 
soii. Members, 70; probationers, 3; Sunday-school scholars. 
156; 3 churches, valued at $4,200; one parsonage, valued at 
Sooo;'])ai(l pastor, $684; ])resi(ling elder, $58; bishops, S8; 
n.ised for missions, S57. 

W^x\ loncs and Scott X'allcy was a charge served this year 
1)\ (1. R. Stanley. The la-st named place is one of the old 
churches of the conference ; as it a])pears. Fort Jones grew out 
of il. In 1SS6 it was called h'ort Jones, and R. Rodda was in 
c-JKi^-ge. In iSijo, W. I. IVters. In i8(;2. H. \\. v^heldon. In 
iS(j3. W. \\. Miller. In \^i)\. O. i\. llughson. In i8i/>, C. K. 
W inning. In iS(j7, sn])plie(l by j. W. Pendleton, assisted by 
II. C. Richardson. Members, 100; ])robationers, 4; Sunday- 
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school scholars, 260; 3 churches, valued at $4,000; one par- 
sonage, valued at $1,200; paid pastor, $865; presiding elder, 
$65: bishops, $6; raised for missions, $15. , 

Penryn was a charge this year with X. R. Peck pastor. 
In 1887 it was an appendage of Newcastle, with T. B. Hop- 
kins in charge. In 1888 it was Penryn and Rocklin, with J. 
E Wright in charge. In 1889 it was an appendage of Rose- 
ville, W. J. Peters in charge. It so remained until 1891, when 
it was alone, with S. E. Crowe in charge. In 1892 it was left 
to be supplied. In 1893 it was supplied by Samuel Lord. 
In 1896 it was Ophir and Penryn, with T. Leak in charge. 
In 1897 ^t was alone, and left to be suppHed. 

Note. — After the forms were made up it was discovered 
that the writer had overlooked the name of C. A. Holmes in 
the list of transfers to the conference of 1883. Dr. Holmes 
was an especial transfer, and stationed at First Church, Oak- 
land. He was a man of rich endowments, but too far advanc- 
ed in life to warrant a change in conference relations. The 
election of a presiding elder to a General Conference ofhce 
opened the way for him to be appointed to district work in his 
old conference, the Pittsburg, and he left us in the summer of 
1884. 



CHAPTER XL. 

1885. 
The Thirty-Third Conference. 

It met in Stockton September 3(1, and adjourned on the 
5 til. This was the shortest session ever held. Bishop Fowler 
pro'.-ided, and Dr. Urmy W2S secretary. The bishop read the 
appointments out on Sunday evening after service, and, by 
previous vote of the body, the conference stood adjourned. 
Sven A. Elming and Charles E. Pettis were ordained deacons, 
anfl C. H. Darling elder, under local preacher's rule. C. H. 
Gordner was trraisferred to the conference long enough to be 
elected deacon, and immediately was transferred back to the 
Central Xew York. John De Lamater was transferred long 
ei.ough to make him effective, and w^as then transferred back 
to tlie Colorado Conference. These are samples of the elas- 
tic! t}- and convenience of Methodism. The credentials of W. 
S. liryant were returned to him. 

Statistics. Members of conference 146, probationers 8, 
nieml)ers at large 9,399, probationers 936, local preachers 1 14, 
Smulay-schools J 92, officers and teachers 2,047, scholars 
16.034, churches 157, probable value $681,650, parsonages 88, 
prol^able value $86,241, collected for conference claimants 
$2,453, ^^^ missions — frorii churches $3,837, from Sunday- 
scliools $1,147, ^i"^^iii Woman's Missionary Society $249, for 
Woman's Home Missionary Society $64, for Church Exten- 
s.i.'U $509, for Sunday-school L'nion $164, for Tract Society 
$151 for Freedmen's Aid ^S2J, for Education $492, for Bible 
Society $315, received from the Missionary Society for use in 
the conference $3,500 for English work, $2,800 for German, 
$7uo for Norwegian and Danish, $2,900 for Swedish, $500 for 
Portuguese, $9,000 for Chinese. 

\V. R. Gober was this year appointed to the Sacramento 
Dstrict. This constituted the only change in the district 
work. There were 127 pastoral charges. ^ 

The transfers were as follows: Otto Anderson from the 
^402) 
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Northwest Swedish, who located in 1887. F. D. Rovard, of 
whom we have had a ghmpse before, and who is still a 
power to be reckoned with. L. L. Rogers who was here before, 
Inn w^ho did not come now, and who was transferred to the 
"Southern California Conference the next year. H. H. Hall, 
who came from the Southern Conference, and before that from 
the Michigan, which body he joined in 1868, and was ap- 
pointed chaplain to the army in 1888, and w^ho w^as last known 
as l)eing on duty to the same office in Oklahoma. 

J. B. Chynoweth was licensed to preach w^hen only sixteen 
years, of age. This occurred in Ontario County^, Michigan. 
In 1874 he took an ai)pointment under the presiding elder, 
and the next year he joined the Wyoming Conference. While 
p;iHtor in Barton, Tioga County, New York, he secured nearly 
$40,000 for missions, and $2,500 for Conference Claimants. 
He labored seyeral years in Montana, whence he came to Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Chynoweth is a man of great originality and force 
of character. 

O. Gunderson w?s a transfer from the Northwest Swedish 
Conference. He joined the Central Illinois Conference m 
1866. In 1888 he located. Morris K. Hackman w^as a trans- 
fer from the Oregon Conference. He w^as a probationer at 
the time, and was received into full connection here in 1886. 
In 1887 he entered Drew Theological School, and in 1888 was 
transferred to the Minnesota Conference. F. J. Masters was 
received at this time on his credentials from the Wesleyan 
Conference. An account of him will be found elsewhere. 
Henry Cox was received on bis certificate of location, and im- 
mediately transferred to the Southern Conference. A. C. Dun- 
can was received on his credentials from the Congregational 
■church. He is a good man and useful in the work. 

Two were received on trial. William J. Peters was received 
into full connection in 1887, and has been doing good service 
since. 

Charles Edward Pettis was born in Somerset, Mass., Feb- 
ruary 12, 1854. He was educated in the public schools of his 
native State, in Providence Seminary, and under private 
tutors. He wa-s clearly converted when thirteen years of age, 
licensed .to preach when twenty-three, came to California in 
1873, married Miss Emily Hoffman in 1876, served under 
the elder on several charges, and in 1885 w^as received on trial. 
Church property has been improved, debts have been paid, 
and best of all, souls have been saved along the line of his 
labors. 

Valley Springs and West Point was a charge thi-s year 
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supplied by F. E. McCallum. Valley Springs was the ter- 
minus of the narrow gauge railroad going into the mountains 
from a place near Woodbridge. Services were held in a hall 
provided by Mr. Johnson, an excellent layman of the Church. 
A few years later they purchased a hall from a neighboring 
station, moved it to the village of Valley Springs, fitted it up 
neatly, and it is the church now in use. In 1886 the charge 
was supplied by S. Belknap. In 1887, I- J- Ross. In 1888, 
A\'est Point was made a separate charge, and Valley Springs 
was served by W. E. Miller. In 1889, J. L. Burchard. In 
1891, W. Burchett. In 1892 it was Valley Springs and Cle- 
ments, Burchett still in charge. In 1893 it was left off the Hst 
but no doubt was a part of a work bearing another name. 

Newcastle and Ophir appear with J. S. Fisher in charge. 
He reported 35 communicants, 85 scholars in Sunday-school, 
and two churches, valued at $1,000. In 1886, M. K. Hack- 
man. In 1887 it was Newcastle and Penryn Circuit, with T. 
H. Hopkins in charge. In 1888 it was Newcastle and Ophir, 
with J. S. Fisher in charge. In 1889, J- T. Murrish. In 1890, 
it was supplied by S. L. Hamilton. In 1891 it was alone, with 
S. H. Rihoads in charge. In 1892, E. A. Wible. In 1895, G. 
H. Van Vliet. In 1896, G. M. Richmond. His pastorate con- 
cludes our period. Members, 30 ; probationers, 7 ; Sunday- 
school scholars, 85 ; a church, valued at $4,000; a parsonage. 
valued at $1,000: paid pastor, $756: presiding elder, $64: 
bishops, $3 ; raised for missions, $25. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

1886. 

The Thirty-Fourth Conference. 

This was the beginning of the long series of conferences, 
that have been held continuously in Pacific Grove. The ses-- 
sion began September ist, and closed the 6th. Bislnop Warren 
pres^ided and Urmy was secretary. Nothing of especial in- 
terest occurred. The conference was unusually harmonious, . 
which is saying much. . E. P. Dennett and John M. Spangler 
were ordained deacons and J. A. Callen an elder under local 
preacher's rule. A dividend of $228 from the Book Concern 
for Conference Claimants was received, which, with the usual 
amount from the Chartered Fund, helped to make up the de- 
ficiency of collections for this cause as compared with last 
year. The Church sadly needed the inspiration of our friend 
Buffington, whose health prevented his active participation in 
tlii$ work. The amount distributed was less than ihalf the • 
just claims of those in need. 

Statistics. Members of conference, 155; probationers, 8;. 
members of churches, 9,653 ; probationers, i ,053 ; local preach- 
ers, 108; Sunday-schools, 19!; officers and teachers^ 2,043;. 
scholars, 15,945; collected for Conference Claimants, $2,289; 
for missions — from churches, $4,744; from Sunday-schools, 
$1,396. The funds of the Woman's Missionary Society was 
not reported separately this year, nor at aay time after. For 
Woman's Home Missions, $35 ; for Church. Extension, $851 ; 
for Sunday-school Union, $212; Tract Society, $198; for 
Fieedmen's Aid, $319; for Education, $651 ; for Bible Soci- 
etv, $254. Appropriated from the Missionary Society to the^ 
conference; for the EngHsh work, $3,350; German, $2,800; 
Swedish, $2,000; Norwegian and Danish, $800; Chinese, $7,- 
500 ; Japanese Mission, $3,500. 

R. Bentley was sent this year on to the Stockton District. 
This was the only change in district work. There, were 131^ 
pastoral charges. 
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The transfers were as follows: Alfred Higbie came home 
from the Southern California Conference. 

S. G. Gale was a transfer from the Minnesota Conference. 
He joined the New York Conference in i860. He is one of 
our 'successiful men. 

F. L. Tuttle was a tran3fer from the Northwest Kansas 
Conference. He joined the Minnesota Conference in 1876. 
Poor health has much impeded his usefulness. Much of the 
time he has held a non-effective relation. M. C. Harris will 
be considered in connection with the work among the Japa- 
nese. 

John Kirby came into the conference on his credentials 
from the Congregational Church. He is a native of England. 
and was originally a Wesleyan minister. Coming to America, 
he joined the South Kansas Conference in 1874. Pursuit of 
health l)rought him to California in the early eighties, and be- 
ing misinformed as to the probability of getting work, he 
supplied a Congregational Church in Stockton for a time; 
llien l)eing asked to become their pastor, he consented, and 
returned his parchments to his conference in Kansas.. He 
was never anything but a Methodist, and in 1886 concluded 
to return to that Church. He has done valuable work among 
ivs as pastor and presiding elder. 

Three probationers were received — ^J. P. Sandholt, Ed- 
ward P. Dennett and Frank E. McCallum. Sandholt was a 
Swede and engaged in the Swedish work. He w^as continued 
on trial, according to the Minutes, until after 1888, but no 
mention was made of him in 1889. 

E. P. Dennett is one of our own California productions. 
If not ])orn in the State, all his early formative' life was spent 
here. He is a son of Dr. Dennett, and from childhood accus- 
tomed to the, life of a Methodist preacher. He is an alunjnus 
of the University of the Pacific, and also of Drew Theological 
School. His ministry has been an unusual success. 

Frank E. ^IcCallum was of Scottish blood, but a native of 
Canada. He was a member of an annual conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in his own country, and in the 
second class of deacons. He graduated from Scio College in 
1X86. He was a man of much ability, but possessed peculiar- 
ities which hindered his efficiency. He died a member of our 
conference in 1893. It is probable that he was insane at the 
time. 

One appointment this year deserves more attention than 
our space will warrant, as does also the man who has been in 
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principal charge of it from the first of its being called a mis- 
sion, a man who ha^s won a recognition from the Emperor of 
Japan, rarely given to foreigners, and only given in this case 
as a testimonial of grateful appreciation of kindly services 
rendered this people. Our work among the Japanese began 
before this time, but it was only this year that it became a 
separate appointment. In 1877, while Dr. Gibson was in 
charge, three Japanese youth sought help in learning the Eng- 
lish language by attending the Chinese Mission in San Fran- 
cisco. They learned the way to Christ before the end of the- 
year, and were baptized by Dr. Gibson. K. Miyama was one 
of them, whose history is given elsewhere. Under his labors 
the work rapidly spread among his countrymen, whose in- 
crease in numbers and ready acceptance of the gospel led 
J>ishop Warren in 1886 to transfer M. C. Harris from the 
Japan Conference and place him at the head of the movement. 
As events have indicated, no better choice could have been 
made. Merriman Cathbert Harris was born in Heallsville, 
Ohio, July 9, 1846. His parents were Baptists, but when in 
need of Church privileges and no Church of their choice was 
nigh, they did the sensible thing of uniting with another, 
which in this case was the Methodist Church. Dr. Harris 
was converted at the age of thirteen. He is a graduate of Al- 
leghany College of 1873. In 1869 he united with the Pittsburg 
Conference and in the next year went to Japan as a mission- 
ary. His return from that field was made neces-sary by the 
poor health of his wife. He came just in time to take charge 
of this work. 

The year 1887 was marked by the introduction of Chris- 
tianity among the Japanese of the Hawaiian Islands. The 
Japanese of San Francisco, learning that thousands of their 
countrymen were going to that land, raised enough money 
among themselves to pay for a steerage passage for Miyama 
to Honolulu. He went in October, 1887, and returned in 
December of the same year. His report led to his appointment 
by Bishop Fowler to take charge of the work he had already 
begun. His regular ministry began there in March, 1888, and 
was of a most remarkable character. Taro Ando, the head 
of the Japanese embassy to the kingdom of Hawaii, was con- 
verted, and all his family, his secretaries aiid servants, indeed, 
everybody about the premises. He was baptized by Miyama 
in July following, when Dr. Harris regularly organized our 
Church in Honolulu. Services were held in the old church- 
built more than thirty years before under the labors of Mr. 
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Turner. Though private property, the use of it was freely 
given by Mr. Waterhouse, whose father had given the ground 
on which it stood, and who had contributed largely to the cost 
of building it. In 1890 A. X. Fisher wa-s appointed presiding 
elder of a Honolulu District, having nine appointments scat- 
tered over the islands, three of them being on the island of 
Oahu, where Honolulu is located. At the end of a little more 
than one year the work was made over to the Congregational- 
ists, and Dr. Fisher returned. But some would not surrender, 
and a Methodist organization was kept up, at least in Hono- 
lulu. In 1893 ^^ Japanese di-strict was formed, with Dr. Har- 
ris as ])residing elder. 

Honolulu was an appointment in this district, with two men 
in charge. The year 1893-4 was a period of wonderful pros- 
l)crity to the mission in California. The report of the presid- 
ing^ older says: "Literally hundreds and thousands were hope- 
fully converted. Though scattered over a vast territory, away 
from i^.'Kstors and teachers, they learned to say, *The Lord is 
my She])her(l, I shall not want.' With Xew Testament and 
hynm book, they led a sim])le life of trust in the Son of God." 

Tlic mission in San P'rancisco had its headquarters in the 
U'Clure and class rooms of Central Church. Some time about 
i8()4 the new and excellent mi-ssion house on Pine street w.^s 
erected and is now in use. In 1897 ^^^^ Japanese District had 
t«.n aj)poinlmcnts. inchiding one English Church in Honolulu. 
The statistics here given are. however, exclusive of that 
Church. Members. 451) ; ]>rolKitioners, 227: local preachers. 
(>: scholars in Sunday-school, 408: churches, 2: probable 
v:iluc. SJ5.400: paid on salaries of pastors, $1,208: rased for 
missions. $3(^1 . There were tive Japanese members of con- 
frrcncc. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

1887. 
The Thirty-Fifth Conference. 

Bishop Walden presided at this Pacific Grove Conference, . 
and opened the session on the 31st of August. It adjourned 
on the Sth of September. Bishop Fowler was present during 
much of the session. W. S. Urmy was secretary. The usual 
$30 from the Chartered Fund, and $286 from the Book Con- 
cern, helped the support of Conference Claimants this year. 
The election of four delegates to the General Conference was 
l)erniitted for the first time. Robert Bentley was elected on 
ihe first ballot. E. R. Dille and W. S. Urmy were elected on 
the second, and A. J. Xelson on the sixth. W. R. Gober, J. 
X. Martin and J. D. Hammond were elected reserve delegates. . 

The Lay Electoral Conference met September 2d, one hun- 
dred and three delegates being present, twenty-two of whom 
were women. Justus Greeley of Marysville was elected presi- 
dent, C. F. McNeill of Grass Valley -secretary, and A. J. Tiff- 
any of Nevada assistant secretary. At the very beginning of . 
the session they adopted a memorial to the General Confer- 
ence, asking, in a decidedly spicy manner, that the use of to- 
bacco might be an effectual barrier to the consecration of any 
man to the office of [Hshop. The tone of this proceeding in- 
dicates that something had stirred them up. The delegates to-, 
the General Conference elected were. Chancellor Hartson of 
Napa, and James A. Clayton of San Jose. James W. Whiting ■ 
of San Francisco and Feter Bohl of Sacramento were elected 
Alternates. Resolutions were passed asking for equal repre- 
sentation in the General Conference, for a representative in 
the annual conference from each charge, condemning in un- 
measured terms the liquor traffic, and the violation of the Sab- 
bath, deprecating any change in our itinerant system, or any 
extension of the time limit. They endorsed the California Ad- 
vocate and its editor. Dr. Crary, and the work of the American 
Bible Society. The only points creating discussion on these- 
subjects was that on equal representation in the General Con- 
ference, and representation in the annual conference. These 
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were debated long and earnestly. About three-fourths voted 
for the first-UHmed resolution, and about two-thirds for the 
second. 

Statistics. — Members of conference 167, probationers 5, 
members of Churches 9,922, probationers 1,190, local preach- 
ers 121, Sunday-schools 190, officers and teachers 2,157, 
scholars 16486, conversions 657, churches 164, probable vafue 
$863,580, parsonages 91, probable value $95,200, collected for 
Conference Claimants $2,845, ^^r missions, from churches $5.- 
805, from Sunday-schools $2,001, for Church Extension $1,- 
412, for Sund^^y School Union $266, for Tract Society $212, 
for Freedmen's Aid $486, for Education $737, for Bible Soci- 
ety $505. for Women's Home Missions $46. 

F. J). Bovard was placed on the San Francisco District. M. 
D. Buck on the Petaluma, and L. Kroeck on the German. 
These were the only district changes. There were 139 pastoral 
charges. 

1). W. Calfee came from the Colorado Conference. He 
had joined the Missouri and Kansas Conference in 1867. He 
once said in a social meeting that he had always been on the 
frontier. From all the writer knows, he has been a blessing 
to the frontier. 

S. J. Carroll came from the Arkansas Conference. Or. 
Carroll joined the New England Southern Conference in 1871. 
He is making a fine record. 

A. C. Hirst came from the Cincinnati Conference. A man 
of high standing before he came, he sustained his character 
while here as a scholar and orator. After a few years in the 
University of the Pacific ?'S its president, and one p?storr^te of 
four year J in Simpson Memorial Church, he was transferred 
to the Rock River Conference, and has been laboring since in 
Chicago. 

Richard Harcourt came from the Newark Conference. He 
was a special transfer to the Howard Street Church: he never 
served any other in the conference. He was a brilliant man. pos- 
sessed of unusual gifts. Among these was one of decidedly 
dangeroi.vi character, one that injures more men than it helps 
— the gift of humor. He was sensational beyond any other 
Methodist ])rcacher t*l:at ever lal)ored on the Coast. In i8i>o 
Ik was transferred to the lialtimore Conference. 

W W Hamilton came from the Ohio Conference. He 
joined the Missouri Conference in 1868. He was made su- 
pernunKTary in 1888. and superannuate in 1892. In 1897 he 
was living- in Sutter Citv. 
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Westwood W. Case was a transfer from the Detroit: Con- 
ference. He cit first belonged to the Erie, which body he 
joined in 1861. The writer once heard him say that he was. 
converted in Dunkirk, New York, when nineteen years of age. 
He was at the time teaching school in that city. He be- 
longed to a family of school teachers. His work in this con- 
ference has been of the first efficiency in every respect. 

E. D. McCreary was from the Des Moines Conference 
here, but at first he was a member of the Erie Conference, be- 
ginning his work there in 1867. His ability and successes place- 
him in the front rank of Christian ministers. 

Thomas E. Sisson came from the Kansas Conference for 
work in Nevada. He remained in that field until 1892, when- 
he was stationed within the limits of our conference. In 1893 
he went to the Iliff School of Theology as a scholar. In 1895. 
he was transferred to the Colorado Conference. 

F. Bonn came home from the Oregon Conference, where 
he h-^d been at work for a brief season among the Germans. 

S. D. Simonds was admitted on his certificate of location, 
at this time. 

Daniel M. Birmingham was admitted on his certificate of 
location. He joined the New Hampshire Conference in 1864. 
He continued in the pastorate, and in teaching, until 1896, 
when he was appointed a professor in the Central Tennessee 
College. In 1897 his address was 253 Broadway, New York. 

Two were received on trial. Doremus A. Hayes was a 
graduate of the Boston University, both in the college- of arts, 
and in the School of Theology. In 1895 he became a pro- 
fessor in the Iliflf School of Theology in Denver, and the 
next year he became a professor in the Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute, which position he holds at this time. He remains a 
member of this conference, and would be gladly welcomed 
back to work in this field. 

Luther P. Walker was born in Kansas, December 1 1, 1862. 
He was left an orphan at the age of twelve, having to work 
liis own way in Hfe thereafter. He came to California in 1874,. 
was converted in November, 1880, joined the United Brethren,, 
attended their college in Woodbridge for three years, united 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1886, attended the- 
University of the Pacific for a time, joined the conference in 
1887 on a recommendation from Centella Church. October- 
30th of the same year he married Miss Angie Simmons. He 
has been doing faithful work since he joined the conference. 

Two were received from other Churches. James Croas- 
man came from the Evangelical Association. He was in*. 
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the Nevada field of work until he became a supernumerary in 
1890, when he settled in Sacramento. 

James T. Murrish came from the Church South. He has 
been doing good service, and is recognized as a man of ability 
and learning. 

West End, in Alameda, was overlooked in the last chapter. 
In 1886 it Wc'S set off as a separate charge, with Temescal at- 
tached. Dr. Bentley was the prime mover in planting a sec- 
ond charge in the beautiful city of Alameda. Mr. Bryan, a 
Baptist, also took a leading part in the enterprise. He gave 
' the land on which the church was built. A church was ded- 
icated here in 1886, and at the conference following, A. S. 
Gibbons was appointed pastor. He remained three years, but 
the third year Temescal was left off the appointment. In 
1889, E. P. Dennett. In 1891, C. S. Haswell. In 1892, J. J. 
M?rtin. He remained four years, but the second year of his 
pastorate the church took the name of Santa Clara Avenue 
Church. In 1896, C. E. Rich. He was pastor after the end 
of our period. In 1897, niembers 46, probationers 5, Sunday- 
school scholars 186, a church valued at $4,000, a parsonage 
valued rt $2,500, paid p?stor $1,000, presiding elder $40, bish- 
ops $3, raised for missions $22. 

Soulsl)yville is a mining village about seven miles above 
Sonora. For several ye?rs previously to this date it had been 
an important part of the Sonora charge. Indeed, if it had not 
been for thi-s place Sonora could not have sustained sers'ices 
at all. The first class was formed in 1862, through t::e in- 
strumetnalitv of Richard Inch. It now became a separate 
charge, supplied by W. S. Withrow. In 1888, W. C. Robins, 
ir 1889 it was again with Sonora. In 1890 it was alone with 
J Jeffrey in ch? rge. In 1892, G. (). Ash. In 1893 it was sup- 
plied by A. S. Rotters. In 1894, W. Burchett. In 1896, ( ). 
M. Hester. In 1897, S. C. Elliott. Members 30, one local 
preacher, scholars in Sunday-school 65, a church valued at 
^/62, a parsonage valued at $874, paid pa-stor $600, presiding 
elder $40, ])ishops $4, raised for missions $33. A model state 
of finances. Mr. and Mrs. Barron are le:!ding spirits in this 
little, l)ut healthy church. 

Cottonwood was the destination of L. P. Walker. He 
went there. He received $2v6 for his year's work. He had 
two Sunday-schools with an aggregate of 50 scholars, then 
Cottonwood was left off the list of appointments. It is by no 
nn^'ns certain that this w?s ])roper destiny. 

Po])e X'alley was supplied ])y \\\ E. Read. In 1888 it was 
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left to be supplied, and then dropped from the list until 1895, 
when it was in charge of J. Appleton. In 1896 it was supplied 
by B. ^B. Conner, who was returned in 1897. Mem'bers 44, 
probationers 1 1 , one local preacher, paid pastor $350, presid- 
ing elder $27, bishops $1, raised for missions $18. 

If the memory of the writer serves him correctly, it wa 
during tfiis year that a society of Christian Endeavor was; or 
ganized in Grace Church, San Francisco. This was the firs 
of the kind in the limits of our conference *'The 
Model Constitution" was greatly changed. so as to 
adapt the society to the economy of our Church. 
Soon afierward the society was introduced into 
Central Church in the same city, and then in Oakland, 
Santa Cruz and other places. The founding of the Epworth 
league a year or two later led to the substitution of that or- 
ganization for the Christian Endeavor in most churches where 
the latter had existed. The writer had not the data nor the 
space to write up this very important movement as it ought to 
be done. An event so recent will lose nothing by waiting 
a while for a historian. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

1888. 
The Thirty-Sixth Conference. 

Pacific Grove the place of meeting, September 5th the 
time of opening, the 10th the clay of closing. Bishop Bow- 
man the presiding officer, W. S. Urmy the secretary. W. A. 
Spencer was present to represent the Church Extension 
work, and in his last speech succeeded in taking a collection 
that amounted to $394 for this cause. We received $30 from 
the Chartered Fund, and $402 from the Book Concern, for our 
Conference Claimants. Theodore F. Brink was ordained dea- 
con under missionary rule, Andrew J. Bell, and John T. \'ine- 
y?r(l were ordained deacons under local preacher's rule. 

This ye:?r marks a movement upon the part of the laymen 
of very great interest, and no small advantage. The Lay As- 
sociation of the California Annual Conference was organized. 
It had been suggested one year before by Rolla V. Watt of 
San P^rancisco. The attention of the Lay Electoral Confer- 
ence had l)y him been called to the subject, and as a conse- 
quence a convention, made up of delegates from the various 
cliurches, selected according to membership, so that every 
church should have at least one delegate, met on th 6th of 
September, and were called to order by P. Bohl of Sacra- 
mento. The following officers were elected: President, J. W. 
Whiting of San Francisco; vice presidents, J, M. lUiffington 
of ( )aklan(l, P. liohl of Sacramento, and Mrs. S. E. Coe of 
Xa])a ; secret :ry, W. F. Gibson of San Francisco: assistant 
secretary, Chauncy (laines of Berkeley; corresponding sec- 
retary. C. A. Maydwell of Sacramento. 

Many valuable papers were read, and much discussion 
held on vital (piestions of the Church and the hour. They re- 
(|uested the annual conference to have the names of all super- 
intendents published in the minutes, and as far as possible the 
names of all district stewards — a thing that ought to be done. 
At this ssssion there were 81 churches represented by 131 
delegates. From the first, the most cordial and pleasant rela- 
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tions have prevailed between this association and the CaHfor- 
nia Conference. We shall notice its work year by year. 

Statistics. — Members of conference 166, probationers 16. 
In the churches: members 10,663, probationers 1,235, local 
preachers 135, Sunday-schools 207, officers and teachers 2,- 
250, scholars 17,823, conversions 622, churches 173, probable 
value $933,558, parsonages 94, probable value $1 1 1,140. Col- 
lected for Conference Claimants $3,387, for missions, from 
churches $6,684, from Sunday-schools $2,368, for Church Ex- 
tension $1,905, for Sunday-school Union $317, for Tract So- 
ciety $300, for Freedmen's Aid $582, for Education $884, for 
Bible Society $662, for Woman's Foreign Missionary Society 
$58. (This is the first report for this cause. It was agreed 
that while the Woman's Missionary Society of the Pacific 
Coast existed, the Woman's Foreign Missionary Society 
should not enter the field.) For Woman's Home Missionary 
Society $188. The missionary appropriation for the benefit 
of work in the conference was $3,500 for the German, $4,500 
for the English, $2,200. for the Swedish, $7,746 for the Chi- 
nese, and $4,600 for the Japanese. 

C. H. Afllerbach was made presiding elder of the German 
District. Petaluma District was called Xapa. Xo other 
changes. There were 156 pastoral charges. 

There were four transfers this year. John R. Andrews, 
from the Xorthw^est Swedish Conference, came to labor 
among his own people. His service has been greatly blessed. 
He was received on trial in the Xorthwest Swedish Confer- 
ence in 1882. 

Carl F. Eltzholtz came from the Xorwegian and Danish 
Conference to work in connection with the mission of that 
people in California. He joined the West Wisconsin Confer- 
ence in 1867, and was transferred to the Xorth western Xor- 
wegian and Danish Conference in 1890. 

T. W. Lincoln was transferred from the Xorth Indiana 
Conference, which body he joined in 1877. In 1892 he was 
transferred to the Southern California Conference. 

C. H. Beechgood has made an excellent record as a pas- 
tor and preacher. He joined the Xorth Indiana Conference 
in 1885. 

Ten probationers were admitted this year. Archie O. Win- 
ning is a son of E. A. Winning. He was discontinued at the 
end of one year at ihis own request. Charles F. Coy was re- 
ceived into full connection in 1890, and has been doing faith- 
iul work until this time. 

Frank Kline Baker was born in x\lexandria, Pennsylvania, 
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May 4, i866, converted at the age of sixteen, licensed to ex- 
hort at the age of eighteen, and to preach at twenty-one. He 
engaged in work for the Church at once, being especially suc- 
cessful among the young people. In 1887 he married Miss 
Bessie Thomas of his and her native place. He came to Cali- 
fornia and joined the conference in 1888, was received into full 
connection in 1890, and ordained elder in 1892. After a very 
successful ministry of nine years, he was left without an ap- 
pointment in 1897, to attend the Boston School of Theology. 

Wallace E. Miller is a native of CaHfornia, and had lived 
for several years in Petaluma before entering the ministry. 
He was received into full connection in 1890, ordained elder 
ill 1892, given a supernumerary relation in 1895, removed to 
Denver and became a student in the Iliflf School of Theolo- 
gy, where he graduated in 1899. 

Charles F. McNeill passed his studies with his class, did 
good work, won the love of all who knew him, and went home 
to glory all too soon for the good of the Church he ardently 
loved. He was born in Fulton, Illinois, August 15, 1853. 
When about four years old his parents brought him to Califor- 
nia. He was converted at Xortii San Juan, under the labors of 
S. H. Todd, when seventeen years of age. Removing to Grass 
\ alley, in 1876 he married Miss Elizabeth Glover, who helped 
him while living, and now laments his death'. He was "licensed 
to preach l)y the Grass X'alley Church in 1883, and in 1887 
supplied the Church at Orland. The next year he was ap- 
])ointed to the same charge as a probationer in the confer- 
ence. Among the charges he served was North San Juan, 
where he had found the Savior years before. He was asked 
for by his old friends, and for four years he was kept bv them 
in that work. 

John E. Wright had been ordained elder under missionary 
rule, and, if the writer mistakes not, was in missionary work 
for a time. His record has l)een of first rate character up to 
this time. 

Will)nr W. Tiiol3urn was a nephew of the celebrated mis- 
sionary ])ishop to India. He was a graduate of the Boston 
School of Theology, and, if the writer mistakes not. also of 
the College of Li])eral Arts of the l)OSton University. The 
year he was received on trial he was elected a professor in the 
rniversity of the Pacific. He resigned in 1891, and after two 
years in the ])astorate, accepted a position in the Stanford 
University. In 1895 he located. A few years later he die<i. 
He was a professor in Stanford at the time of his death. He 
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w s also a valuable help to the young church in Palo Alto. 
His spirit w?s like his scholarship, of a high order. 

James Whitaker was born in Cowling, Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, December 29th, 1862. He was converted at the age of 
fifteen, and joined the United Methodist Free Connection 
Cliuroh. He was assistant class-leader and exhorter at sev- 
enteen, and a local preacher at eighteen. He graduated from 
Hulme Cliflf College, Derbyshire, England, in 1888, and at 
once came to America, entering the work in Nevada. Here 
he filled most of the important appointments, until 1896. That 
year he received the degree of Ph.D. from the Alleghany Col- 
lege, Penn., for post graduate work. That year he was also 
left without an appointment to attend one of our schools. He 
matriculated in the IHfT School of Theology, and graduated in 
1899. He was not only a first class -student, but a very suc- 
cessful pastor while attending school. 

J^mcs H. N. Williams was born in Nevada City, Califor- 
nia, November 21, 1866. When about four years old his par- 
ents took him to England, their native country. He was 
converted April 6, 1881. He was Hcensed to preach on the 
St. Agnes Circuit, Cornwall, July 6, 1885. He was accepted 
by the Wesleyan Methodist Conference as a candidate for the 
ministry in 1887, but came to America, and joined the Cali- 
fornia Conference in 1888. For six years he labored in the 
Nevada Mission, four of which he was secretary of the mission 
conference. In 1894 his field was changed, and since that 
time he has labored- within the bounds of the California Con- 
ference. His work has been highly 'successful everywhere. 
He married Miss Jessie B. F. Drouillard of Cedarville, Cal- 
ifornia, September 28, 1891. 

Garl)erville was this year a separate charge, supplied by 
F. J^. Walton, who was received into the conference the next 
year and reappointed. But that year Phillipsville was added. 
In 1890 both names disappear from the appointments. 

Lakeport and Kelseyville was a charge supplied this year, 
by W. G. Trudgeon. He reported 72 communicants, 38 
Sunday-school scholars, a church valued at $2,400, and a par- 
sonage valued at $200. In 1890, J. Appleton. In 1891, H. C. 
Richardson. In 1892, Kelseyville alone was named, and it 
was supplied by W. S. Bryant. In 1893, supplied by William 
Floyd. In 1894 it was not named, but appears again in 1897 as 
Kelseyville and Lower Lake, in charge of L. W. Simmons. 

West Point was taken up as an appointment by Henry 
Hicks, who supplied Oleta and other points in 1882 and the 
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year following. A class was formed, and by the aid of the 
Church Extension Society a church was built and dedicated 
by the writer in the spring of 1886. It was that year a part of 
the Valley Springs Circuit, and F. E. McCallum was in 
charge. It remained with Valley Springs until 1888, when it 
became a separate charge, with W. P. S. Duncan its pastor. 
In 1889, L. P. Walker. In 1891, and in 1892, it was left 
to be supplied. In 1893, W. P. S. Duncan. In 1895, it was 
supplied by F. M. Willis. In 1896 it was suppHed by M. J. 
Cough. He was reappointed in 1897. Members 6, one pro- 
bationer, scholars in Sunday-school 44, a church valued at 
$1,500, a parsonage valued at $100, paid pastor $365, presid- 
ing elder $6, raised for missions $7. 

Sissons was supphed this year by C. H. Darling. In 1889, 
T. B, Hopkin-s. In 1890, supplied by W. H. Robinson. In 
1891, D. F. Kuffel. In 1892, it was not in the list of appoint- 
ments. It appeared again in 1894 with W. H. Gleason supply- 
ing it. In 1895 the name was omitted. 

San Pablo Avenue and Temescal in Oakland w^as made 
a charge this year with G. H. McCracken pastor. A lot was 
secured on Thirty-fourth street, and the church formerly used 
b> the Swedish Church moved upon it, and thus began the his- 
tory of Thirty-fourth Street Church. In 1889, J- ^^^- ^ an 
Every. In 1891, E. P. Dennett. In 1893, S. Hirst. In 1894, 
G. H. Jones. In 1897, E. F. Brown. Members 76, probation- 
ers 6, one local preacher, scholars in Sunday-school 104, a 
church valued at $2,500, paid pastor $660, presiding elder 
$30, bishops $3, raised for missions $32. 

It -seems strange that there should have been two 
appointments named, respectively. East San Jose, and 
Webster Street, San Jose, even though the latter 
was left to be supplied. However, out of the two 
came one church. Bowman as it was first called, 
and Webster Street as it is now called. TIhe first name 
was given it in memory of G. B. Bowman, who took a hvelv 
interest in the enterprise, and by whose gift it was made 
practicable. The first report of this church, given by I. Brill, 
its pastor, gave it 42 communicants, 80 scholars in Sunday- 
school and a church valued at $4,51 1. In 1889, W. T. Mayne. 
In 1891, A. J. Nelson. In 1892, O. G. Hughson. In 1894, 
W. B. Priddy. A del3t, which had greatly embarrassed the 
society, was largely reduced during this pastorate. In 1897, 
A. J. Hanson. Alembers 50, scholars in Sunday-school 85, 
a church valued at $3,000, a parsonage valued at $1,500, paid 
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pastor $455, presiding elder $20, bishops $3, raised for mis- 
sions $11. 

Soquel was supplied this year by John Clark, a local elder. 
Services were held regularly in tjh<e early fifties. They were 
generally conducted by local preachers, and the place of meet- 
ing was a school house. The organization of a Congregation- 
al Church led to the abandonment of the place by the Meth- 
odists. C. D. Cusihman, formerly a member of conference, 
happening to reside in the place, resolved to have his own 
Church represented in Soquel. No report was made of it in 
1889, but still it was left to be supplied. It did not again ap- 
pear until 1892, when C. H. Darling supplied it. He brought 
forth results. At the end of the year he reported 59 communi- 
cants, 42 scholars in Sunday-school, and a church valued at 
$1,500. In 1893, J. E. Henderson. In 1895, supplied by 
Hugh Baker. In 1896 it was called Soquel and Valencia, and 
was supplied by Alfred J. Case. Both of thiese last named 
pastors were students in the University of the Pacific. In 
1897 it was left to be supplied. Members 39, probationers 
25, scholars in Sunday-school 30, a church valued at $2,000, 
paid pastor $140, presiding elder $5, raised for missions $5. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 
1889. 
The Thirty-Seventh Conference. 

It convened on the nth of September and closed on the 
i6th. Bishop Foster presided. Seventeen years had elapsed 
since his first visit. Dr. Urmy was secretary. Besides our 
regular $30 from the Chartered Fund, we this year received 
$1,278 from the Book Concern. It was a thiank offering, in 
view of the hundredth anniversary^ of the founding of "that 
institution. A. B. Leonard was present to represent the Mis- 
sionary Society of the Church. An unpleasant occurrence 
marred the pleasure of his visit, and greatly mortified the 
conference. Dr. Leonard's addres-ses were earnest and elo- 
quent, and were much enjoyed by all who heard him. On 
Sunday night hie animadverted on the treatment of the Chi- 
nese by Californians in no light manner. Some took umbrage, 
among them the waiters of the Hotel Carmelo, who refused to 
bring him his breakfast the next morning. The proprietor of 
the hotel had to turn waiter, or our missionary Secretary had 
been compelled to start on his journey with an empty stom- 
ach. 

The second session of the Laymen's Association convened 
on the 12th, at 3 p. m. Jame-s Williamson of Santa Cruz 
opened the meeting with prayer. The officers elected were 
Rolla V. Watt of San Francisco, president ; John R. Sims of 
San Francisco, Joseph Kline of Dixon and Mrs. Dr. Hinkle of 
Oakland, vice-presidents; H. H. Camper of Chico, secretar>- : 
Elam Biggs of Grass \'alley, assistant secretary ; W. F. Crone- 
miller of Sacramento, corresponding secretary; Henry Tre- 
goning of San Jose, treasurer. A lengthy report was read by 
the committee on the State of the Church. Another commit- 
tee, appointed last year, reported on "Permanent Support of 
Superannuates." Mr. Buffinj^ton was chairman of the com- 
mittee, but though on tlie ground, was not able to be present 
at the Association. Rolla V. Watt read the report. The plan 
proposed may be seen in one sentence of the report: "What 
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we want is a fund created by the laymen, and managed by the 
laymen, the income from which must be paid to the claimants 
according to their needs/' This committee was continued for 
another year. W. H. Rouse of Oakland read a paper on 
Church Libraries. C. A. Leaman on "Reminiscences of Early 
Methodism." G. S. Keys of Oakland contributed a paper on 
"What we Ought Reasonably to Expect from the Pulpit." A 
paper was re^d by Henry French of San Jose on "Our Pub- 
lishing Interests." W. F. Gibson of San Francisco read a pa- 
per on "The Future of Methodism." C. O. Burton of San 
rancisco read a paper on ''The California Christian Advocate,'' 
Chancellor Hartson of Napa made an evening address of an 
hour's length on "The Anti-Saloon Alliance." His views were 
in -substantial accord with those adopted by the "Anti-Saloon 
League" afterward organized in the East. A committee ap- 
pointed to consider what was to be done in reference to the 
Episcopal Residence, then very heavily in debt, reported in 
favor of giving it up unless the other conferences should take 
hold and do their part. A great debate arose over this sub- 
ject, which eventuated in tabHng the report, which had been 
signed by four out of the five committeemen. Then the 
proposition was made to proceed at once to raise the sum 
needed. In a short time $9,000 were subscribed, which with 
$1,000 more which Dr. Hammond undertook to raise in the 
bounds of the Southern California Conference, and which he 
did raise, paid the debt that embarrassed the property. It 
ought to be said that no men did rriore in raising this amount 
than those who signed the report that was tabled. Eighty- 
three charges were represented in this association this year, 
and there were one hundred and sixty-two delegates. 

Statistics. Members of conference 167, probationers 19, 
members of churches 11,762, probationers 1,362, local preach- 
ers 117, Sunday-schools 190, officers and teachers 2,496, 
scholars 18,204, conversions 692, churches 171, probable value 
999,793, parsonages 92, probable value $125,222, collected for 
Conference Claimants $3,942, for missions, from Churches 
$6,768, from Sunday-schools $3,173, for Church Extension 
$2,221, for Sunday-school Union $318, for Tract Society $273, 
for Freedmen's Aid $636, for Education $748, for Bible Soci- 
ety $642, for Woman's Foreign Missions $39, for Woman's 
Home Missions $387. The conference received from the Mis- 
sionary Society $4,500 for English work, $1,870 for Swedish, 
$1,000^ for Norwegian and Danish, $7,500 for Chinese, and 
$5,545 for Japanese. 
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W. S. Urmy was placed on the Napa District. A German 
Mission Conference was this year formed. Not counting the 
German Churches, there were 144 pastoral charges. 

The transfers this year were as follows: W. C. Sawyer 
from the Wisconsin Conference, W. H. Scott from the South- 
ern Illinois, J. N. Van Every from the North Dakota, James 
Blackledge from the Southern California, F. U. Liljigren from 
the Northwest Swedish. We have no information concern- 
ing any of these, and can only append a few brief notes. 

W. C. Sawyer joined the New England Conference in 
1865. He did good service in the University until 1895, when 
he resigned and entered the Boys' School in Belmont. He 
remained there until 1888, when he took a supernumerary 
relation. He resides at Berkeley. W. H. Scott joined the 
Southern Illinois Conference in 1874, and was at the time of 
his transfer, and is yet, a chaplain in the army. -J. A. Van 
Every joined the Missouri Conference in 1870. He withdrew 
from the conference in 1891. He is a local elder now living 
in Oakland. 

James Blackledge joined the Philadelphia Conference in 
1877. After two years in the pastorate here, he became a pro- 
fessor in the Tamalpais Acadamy. In 1895 he was professor 
in the Berkeley Gymnasium. In 1896 he was principal of the 
Peralta Acadamy, and in 1897 he was made supernumerary. 
F. U. Liljigren came to work among the Swedes. He con- 
tinued in that work until 1895, when he was transferred to the 
Colorado Conference. 

Two were admitted on certificate of location. Joel M. 
Clark joined the West Kansas Conference in 1885. He was 
made supernumerary in the California Conference in 1891, 
and in 1896 he was located at his own request. 

H. C. Langley was born in Greene County, Ohio, August 
25, 1844. He yielded to the first convictions he felt as to his 
duty to serve God. He united with the Church at the age of 
fourteen. After attending a seminary and a normal school, 
he engaged in teaching. While principal of a grammar 
school he was licensed to preach in 1869. In the spring of the 
next year he united with the Missouri Conference. He came 
to California in 1883 on account of ibis wife's health. He 
supplied charges for a time before joining the conference. He 
is still usefully at work. 

Eight were received on trial. W. P. Grant, Frank R. 
Walton, and Hugh Copeland have been received into full 
connection, and are doing excellent work. 
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Samuel Hirst was received into full connection in 1891. 
In 1894 he took a supernumerary relation, and in 1896 he lo- 
cated. He is now a local elder residing in Vallejo. 

Nelson F. Bird w^as born January 27, 1862, in Ontario, 
Canada. He was religious and strictly moral from childhood, 
but made his more perfect consecration to God in his twen- 
tieth year. For a time he worked with the Salvation Army, 
but exposure and hard service brought on disease, and he had 
to desist. Getting strength again, he went to school, supplied 
work in the Church, and w^as for a time Secretary of the Y. M. 
C. A. in Sacramento. Joining the conference in 1889, he did 
not Hve to -serve out one year of his probation. He died May 
29th, 1890. 

Henry C. Richardson was left without an appointment to 
attend one of our schools. He has spent several years gettmg 
an education, and 'hias not yet been received into full con- 
nection. 

Henry 1>. Roller was a German, and entered the German 
work, which was then under the control of a Mission Con- 
ference. He became a member of the German Annual Con- 
ference at its formation in 1891. 

Tetsujiro Hasegawa was a Japanese. He spent some years 
in Eastern schools, and was transferred to the Japan Confer- 
ence as a probationer in 1894. 

Among the names continued on trial this year is that of 
James E. ]^)ailey. As it was not in the list of names in the 
^^disciplinary questions" of 1888 it was overlooked. Mr. 
Bailey was received into full connection in 1890, continued 
in the work until 1896, w^hen he withdrew. 

Fortuna on the Napa District was supplied by Colin An- 
derson. He reported 36 communicants, and a church valued 
at $1,800. It was then left off the list until 1896, when it is 
found with F. \V. Loyd in charge. In 1897, H. A. Atkinson. 
Members 42, probationers 5^ Sunday-school scholars too, a 
church valued at $1,500, paid pastor $386, presiding elder $38, 
bishops $2, raided for missions $18. 

Nevarro Ridge and Greenwood was this year a separate 
charge with J. M. Clark its pastor. He reported 18 communi- 
cants, 40 Sunday-school scholars, and a church valued at 
$1,200. In 1891 it was Nevarro Ridge and Philo, left to be 
supplied. In 1892 it was supplied by Colin Anderson. In 1893 
it was Nevarro Ridge and Ft. Bragg, left to be supplied. This 
was itrs last appearance. 

In 1876 a camp ground, which had formerly been in use 
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by the Green Valley Church, situated on the lands of Henry 
Marshall, was exchanged for one in the redwoods near 
Guerneville. Here for many years a camp-meeting was held 
each summer. The writer remembers having enjoyed one of 
these feasts in the summer of 1882. He slept for nearly a 
week each night in the second story of a hollow redwood 
tree. There was a room on the ground floor, and his room 
was above it, reached by a stairway winding around the tree. 
He had plenty of room, and could receive company, if not 
more than four or five at a time. Just when the first society 
was organized in the village is not known, but it was some 
time previous to the year we are now considering. J. A. Van 
Auken, a local preacher, was placed in oharge. He reported 
21 communicants, 150 scholars in Sunday-school, and a 
church valued at $500. In 1890 it was not mentioned. In 
1891, H. B. Sheldon. In 1892, J. E. Bailey .In 1894, supplied 
by Owen E. Hotle. In 1895, suppHed by J. C. Bolster. In 
1896, L. W. Simmons. In 1897, supplied by W. S. Trow- 
bridge. Members 26, probationers 12, Sunday-school scholars 
45, a church valued at $1,000, paid pastor $199, presiding elder 
$4, raised for missions $7. 

Nord, on the Sacramento District, was this year left to be 
suppHed. It lacked the supply. In 1890 it was supplied by 
Ernest Gregg. In 1891, G. G. Walter. In 1892, supplied by 
J. Massie. In 1893, supplied by H. J. Smith. In 1895, sup- 
plied by D. T. Monroe. In 1897, suplied by G. O. Hundley. 
Xo members nor Sunday-school reported. A church valued 
at $1,300 and a parsonage valued at $200. Paid pastor J*) 196. 

Pleasant Grove and Sheridan was this year supplied by T. 
Murrish. He reported 40 communicants, 88 Sunday-school 
scholars, and two churches valued together at $2,700. In 
1890 it was called simply Pleasant Grove, Mr. Murrish still in 
charge. In 1892, supplied by W. S. Withrow. In 189 j, P. P. 
Hamilton. In 1896 it was called Pleasant Grove and Sheri- 
dan, with J. Williams in charge. In 1897 it was left to be sup- 
plied. Members 42, one local preacher, 96 scholars in Sunday- 
school, two churches valued at $2,400, paid pastor $318, pre- 
siding elder $31, bishops $2, raised for missions $8. 

Newman Circuit was this year named and supplied by J. 
Jeffery. He reported 31 communicants, and 15 scholars in 
Sunday-school, but no church property. In 1890, W. P. S. 
Duncan. In 1892, J. E. Wickes. In 1894, C. H. Kirkbride. 
In 1896, S. E. Crowe. In 1897, W. T. Curnow. Members 55, 
probationers 9, Sunday-school scholars 100, a church valued 
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at $3,000, a parsonage valued at $500, paid pastor $672, pre- 
siding elder $27, bishops $1, raised for missions $11. 

Campbells and Saratoga were set apart as a charge this 
year, with T. B. Hopkins its pastor. At the end of his second 
year he reported 99 communicants, 115 Sunday-school schol- 
ars, a church valued at $3,500, which church was at Camp- 
bells. In 1895 Saratoga was set oflf as a charge by itself, and 
Campbells was in charge of W. Anguin. His pastorate passes 
the time fixed as our limit. Members 106, one local preacher, 
130 scholars in Sunday-school, a church valued at $3,000, a 
parsonage valued at $1,100, paid pastor $1,050, presiding elder 
$38, bishops $8, raised for missions $76. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

1890. 
The Thirty-Eighth Conference. 

On the tenth of September Bishop Goodsell called the con- 
ference to order in the Grove. W. S .Urmy being a presiding 
elder, a new secretary was cho-sen. The choice fell on M. D. 
Buck as the result of the third ballot. G. W. Gray was present 
at the conference in the interests of the Freedmen's Aid Soci- 
ety, of which he was th-e Assistant Corresponding Secretary. 
The usual $30 from the chartered fund, and the unusual sum 
of $1,197 from the Book Concern, came to aid the confer- 
ence in caring for its claimants. 

The Lay As-sociation met on the nth and organized by the 
election of Peter Bohl of Sacramento, president; Dr. J. X. 
Bird of San Francisco, W. L. Oge of San Rafael, and Mrs. 
Dr. Bentley of Oakland, vice-presidents ; Robert McElroy of 
San Francisco, secretary; James L. Case of San Francisco, 
assistant secretary ; E. S. Finch of Oakland, correspond- 
ing secretary. The following summary of papers read, 
and addresses delivered, will serve to sihow the drift of thought 
in this representative meeting of laymen. Addresses by min- 
isters, of which there were several, are not here mentioned. 
They came in as a matter of course. Report of the committee 
on the state of the Church, read by W. L. Oge of San Rafael. 
An address by Miss Sarah M. Severance of Gilroy, on the ad- 
mission of women to the General Conference. A paper by H. 
J. McCoy of San Francisco, on "The Relation of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to Xon-church Going Young Men." A 
paper ])y Chauncy Dunn of Sacramento, on "The Tendency 
to Substitute the Prayer Meeting for the Class Meeting. R. 
W. Bell of Santa Rosa, sent a paper on ^'Expenses of Super- 
vision in Our Church, from a Layman's Standpoint." A paper 
on "Young People's Work," by James F. Forderer of Ala- 
meda. A paper by Professor S. D. Waterman on "Church 
:^lusic." M. T. Holcomb of Oakland, read a paper on **Bus- 
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iness Methods in Church Finance/' J. W. Butler of San 
Francisco, gave an address on "The Bible in the Sunday- 
school." A paper by L. P. Craft of San Jose, on "The Liter- 
ary and Social Work of the Church." Chauncey Gaines of 
Berkeley delivered an address on "Equal Representation in 
the General Conference." An organization was effected to 
collect and invest money for the benefit of Conference Claim- 
ants. The following trustees of this society were elected. J. 
W. Whiting, James A. Clayton, S. E. Holden, R. V. Watt, N. 
J. Bird, Peter Bohl, Justus Greeley, C. W. Kinsey, and S. W. 
Ferguson. The Association passed a resolution that women 
were entitled to seats in all bodies of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. One hundred and sixty delegates were present, 
representing 79 charges. 

Statistics. Members of conference 183, probationers 24, 
local preachers 136, members of churches 12,378, probationers 
1,710, churches 176, probable value $1,088,379, parsonages 91, 
probable value $127,250, Sunday-schools 210, oflficers and 
teachers 2,468, scholars 18,656, conversions 1,076, collected 
for Conference Claimants $4,148, for missions, from Churches 
$6,972, from Sunday-school-s $3,153, for Woman's Foreign 
Missions $76, for Woman's Home Missions $838, for Ohiurch 
Extension $2,062, for Tract Society ^^2^, for Bible Society 
$567, for Sunday-school Union $345, for Freedmen's Aid 
•$693, Education $860. Received for English work $4,530, 
for Swedish $1,300, for Norwegian and Danish $1,170. 

The Stockton District was now called the Oakland. A. N. 
Fisher was appointed to a new district called the Honolulu. 
No other changes. There were 158 pastoral charges. 

The following transfers were received at this conference 
session. Graebert Anderson from the Norwegian and Danish 
Conference, who came to labor among ihis own people. In 
1892 he was transferred to the Western Norwegian and Dan- 
ish Conference. 

J. P. Bishop from the Colorado. He did one year's work 
and then took a supernumerary relation. In 1892 he was 
transferred to the Cincinnati Conference. 

Angelo Canoll was transferred from the Providence Con- 
ference. He was born in Albany, New York, July 8, 1832. 
He was reared in the Protestant Episcopal Church, but at the* 
age of sixteen he was converted and joined the Methodist 
Church. His opportunities of education were limited, but 
most faithfully used. He joined the Troy Conference in 1852. 
In i860 he married Miss Sarah E. Wood of West Troy, N. Y. 
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He died in Chico, March 22. 1895. It was said of him by one 
who knew, "He had the instincts of a poet, as well as the 
temperament and genius of an orator. A sweet singer, he 
was a composer of hymns and tunes of rare merit." 

Chan Hon Fan was a transfer from the Oregon Confer- 
ence, though a fruit of our mission in San Francisco. He 
joined the Puget Sound Conference in 1884. He has been 
faithfully and ably at work among his people since that time. 
A. X. Fisher has been written about in another place. 

Gottlob Jaiser came from the West German Conference. 
It is presumable that he became a member of the German Con- 
ference in 1891. 

S.\'. Leech was a special transfer from the Troy Confer- 
ence. He remained two years and was then transferred to the 
Colorado Conference. 

Joseph R. Watson was a transfer from the Idaibo Confer- 
ence. He joined the Central Illinois Conference in 1881. He 
remains with us doing effective work. 

Three were received on their credentials from other 
Methodist bodies. Herman Bauer came to us from the Evan- 
gelical Association, and went with the German ministers into 
that conference. 

Otto Christofferson was from theWesleyan Conference of 
New Zealand, and in 1892 went into the Norwegian and Dan- 
ish Conference. 

James Young was born in Calderside, Blantyre, Scot- 
land, April 17, 1857. He was brought by his parents to Can- 
ada in 1858. While attending High School at Smithville, the 
sudden death of a schoolmate led to his conversion. He was 
then about fifteen years of age. Only three years later he 
preached hi-s first sermon in the presence of his teachers and 
fellow students. He united with the Niagara Conference of 
the Canadian Methodist Episcopal Church in 1878. He did 
very eflficient work in that Church, and also in the Canadian 
Methodist Church after the union. In 1884 he entered Garrett 
Biblical Institute, whence he graduated in 1888. Persuing his 
studies for a time in a normal school in Indiana, he reached 
California in 1890. His work was in every way acceptable and 
useful until 1896, when poor health caused him to take a sup- 
ernumerary relation. He engaged in business in order to 
provide for his mother, in whose behalf he carried an insur- 
ance on his life. He continued however, to preach as often as 
opportunity occured. The last Sunday of his life he preached 
twice at places some miles ai>art. Itie evening sermon was 
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one of unusual power. It was his last cry to a dying world, 
himself dying at the time. At the close of the sermon he 
sang the words : 

My soul in sad exile was out on life's sea, 

So burdened with sin and distressed, 
Till I heard a sweet voice saying, make me your choice,. 

And I entered the haven of rest. 

At midnight of that day he awoke saying, "My head, my 
head!" and in a short time became unconscious. He died 
Monday evening, March 14, 1898. Thus quickly he realized 
the fruition of the last verse of the song he sang less than 
twenty-four hours before his death. 

"I've anchored my soul in the haven of rest, 

1*11 sail the wide seas no more; 
The tempest may sweep o'er the wild stormy deep. 

In Jesus Im safe evermore." 

One of the largest classes in the history of the conference 
was received on trial this year. Of many of them little is 
known by the writer. None of them have given any account 
of their early life. We shall name them all briefly, tell what 
is known. William Ackroyd was transferred as a probationer 
to the New York Conference in 1892. George Wallace 
Beattie i-s a useful member of our conference. Herbert F. 
Briggs is the youngest son of Dr. M. C. Briggs, a native of 
California, a graduate of the Northwestern and of the Bos- 
ton School of Theology, has taken a two years' post graduate 
course in Germany, and is at this time a member of our confer- 
ence, and doing . splendid work as a professor in the Iliflf 
Sdhool of Theology. M. S. Cross still abides with us serving: 
the Church very efficiently as professor in our University. 
James JeflFery is one of our valuable young men. Joseph 
Johns was discontinued at the end of one year. George H. 
Jones is well educated and doing good service for the Mas- 
ter. Gustav E. Kallstadt was a Swede, and labored among 
hi-s people. In 1893 he was transferred to the Northwest 
Swedish Conference. Frederick A. McFaull was received into 
full connection at the proper time, continued in the work until 
1896, when he withdrew from the conference. George M. 
Meese is still at work making a good record. Henry Pearce 
spent several years in Nevada, but is now doing good work in. 
the bounds of the conference to which he has all the time been 
attached. 'William C. Robins is making good proof of his calU 
Teikichi Sunamoto is a Japanese who remained on trial until 
1894 when he was transferred to the Japan Conference. L 
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Takatori was another Japanese. He died before the year end- 
ed. Charles E. Winning is a son of E. A. Winning, and is 
making a valuable pastor and preacher. Frederick R. Winsor 
has spent 'hds time and labors in the Nevada Mission, where he 
seems to be a valuable minister. 

Manchester comes into view with W. P. Grant in charge. 
He was followed by C. F. McNeill in 1895. In 1896 Novarro 
was added, McNeill still in charge. In 1897, D. W. Calfee. 
Though the name in the appointment this year is simply 
Manchester, the name in the statistical tables the next year 
was Manchester and Greenwood. Members 90, probationers 
17, Sunday-school scholars 65, two churches valued at $3,500, 
a parsonage valued at $800, paid pastor $750, presiding elder 
$56, bishops $8, raised for missions $33. 

Sebastopol is a name that perpetuates Russian occupation 
of California soil. It was long before this time connected with 
other charges, whose history must suffice for this also. This 
year it stood by itelf with L. Ewing in charge. The next year 
it was Sebastopol and Bloomfield, with Ewing still in charge. 
In 1895 it was simply Sebastopol with. F. L. Tuttle in charge. 
In 1893, supplied by T. R. Bartley. In 1896, J.C. Bolster, who 
was returned in 1897. Members 121, probationers 19, one 
local preacher, 160 scholars in Sunday-school, a church valued 
at $3,500, a parsonage valued at $800, paid pastor $700, pre- 
siding elder $40, bishops $2, raised for missions $14. 

Dunsmuir was suppHed this year by G. W. Richardson. 
In 1891, W. E. Miller. In 1892, T. E. Sisson. In 1893, sup- 
plied by W. H. Northrup. In 1894, W. C. Gray. In 1895 
Dunsmuir and Sisson had E. H. ^lackay as pastor. In 1896, 
H. C. Langley. In 1897 it was alone and supplied by J. \V. 
Johnstone. Members 16, scholars in Sunday-school 60, a 
church valued at $1,500, a parsonage valued at $600, paid 
pastor $500, presiding elder $39, raised for missions $7. 

Round Mountain was made a charge this year, but left to 
be supplied. It was not named m 1891, but in 1892 it was 
supplied by C. H. Pahn. In 1893 it was left to be supplied. 
In 1894, supplied by H. J. Smith. In 1895 it was supphed by 
G. C. Gaban. He remained in charge until our historic period 
was past. Members, 49, probationers 7, Sunday-school schol- 
ars 50, a church valued at $250, paid pastor $220, presiding 
elder $10, bishops $2. 

Golden Gate is a su])urb of Oakland. This year it was 
made a charge under the suprevision of F. K. Baker. In 
1891, J. B. Chynoweth. In 1894, H. L. Gregory. In 1895, J- 
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E. Henderson. In 1896, J. R. Wolfe. In 1897, H. O. Edson. 
Members 49, probationers 3, Sunday-school scholars 74, a 
church valued at $7,000, paid pastor $396, presiding elder $13, 
bishops $1, raised for missions $6. 

A new charge in Oakland called Twenty-third Avenue, was 
started this year, with John Watson, a local preacher, belong- 
ing to Eight Avenue, in charge. A lot was secured, a half- 
board and half canvass tabernacle erected, which served the 
purpose of a church until 1894. It then gave place to the, pres- 
ent structure which cost about $8,000. A debt was left which 
nearly swamped the enterprise. It was paid part at a time, 
until the pastorate of E. M. Hill, who heroically raised the last 
$3,000. However this takes us beyond our period. During 
the pastorate of G. R. Stanley the location was changed to 
rwenty-fourth avenue, and the name changed accordingly. 
The pastorates were as follows: In 1891, G. R. Stanley. In 
1893, W.S. Kelly. In 1895, T. S. L.Wallis. In 1897/ J. U 
Trefien Members 70, probationers 3, Sunday-school schol- 
ars 75, a church valued at $8,000, paid pastor $602, presiding 
elder $25, bishops $2, raised for missions $12. 

St. Paul's, San Francisco, except as pertaining to a Ger- 
man Church, is an unknown Methodist organization in that 
city. Yet here it is, though left to be supplied. Perhaps it 
was the suggested name of a new charge to be started on Van 
Ness avenue. Such a charge, though not by this name, was 
reported by G. W. Beatty in 189 1, at which time R. S. Can tine 
was appointed to it. Property was bought or bargained for, 
and a temporary building erected thereon. It was supposed 
that a gift from Samuel Hancock, a prominent layman of 
Howard-street Churcb, had made this venture a certain suc- 
cess in the future. In 1892 Dr. Cantine left the charge, and 
Samuel Hirst was appointed. In 1893, J. Kirby. In 1894 it 
was abandoned. There is considerable history connected with 
this enterprise, with some of which the writer is acquainted. 
However he dares not write more without more fully knowing 
all the facts. : 



CHAPTER XLVI. 
1891. 

The Thirty-Ninth Conference. 

It met on the 9th of September and adjourned on the 15th. 
Bishop Mallalieu presided and M. D. Buck was secretary. We 
received $30 from the Chartered Fund, and $1,560 from the 
Book Concern, for our Conference Claimants. The last named 
amount was greeted with prolonged applause. Dr. J. O. 
Peck lepiesented the Missionary Society, and largely 
contributed to keep the conference in revival heat while it 
lasted. Dr. Homer Eaton of the Book Concern was also pres- 
ent during mudhi of the session. It was at this time that the 
Fred Finch Orphanage took its rise through an organization 
effected by the conference. Its history is too long to be re- 
hearsed here. Captain and Mrs. D. B. Finch will have the 
gratitude of hundreds and probably thousands, of homeless 
orphans, for their generous contribution to this cause. The 
.quadrennial election of delegates took place at this time. On 
the second ballot C. V. Anthony and J. N. Beard were elected. 
On the third ballot W. R. Gober and J. D. Hammond were 
elected. J .Coyle and W. W. Case were reserve delegates. 

The Lay Electoral Conference met on the nth and elected 
E. W. Playter of Oakland, and Chauncey Gaines of Berkeley 
delegates. C. B. Perkins of San Francisco, and Chauncey 
Dunn of Sacramento, reserve delegates. As Mr. Gaines mov- 
ed out of the bounds of the conference before the session of 
the General Conference, C. B. Perkins went in has place. 

The Lay Association met on the loth, and elected the 
following officers: Chauncey Gaines of Berkeley, president; 
L. P. Kraft of San Jose, \V. F. Cronemiller of Sacramento, 
and Mrs. S. E. Holden of Xapa, vice-presidents; Joseph G. 
.Sanchez of San Francisco, secretary; L. J. Norton of Napa, 
corresponding sercretary ; M. T. Holcomb of Oakland, treas- 
Airer. The following papers were read and th«e subjects more 
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or less discussed. A lengthy report of the committee on the 
state of the Church, contributed by Dr. W. F. Lewi« of Oak- 
land. The committee on the permanent support of superan- 
nuates reported a relief organizatipn effected, and the first 
installment of $ioo paid over to the conference stewards. The 
first contribution to this fund was made by Mrs. Ava Austin 
of Vallejo. She gave the sum of $2,000, the largest amount 
yet contributed. O. G. Hughson read a paper on the "Ep- 
'worth League — Past and Future." Professor W. D. Kings- 
bury read a paper on the *'Epworth Guards," a branch of the 
^'BoA's* Brigade," then quite popular in San Francisco. Dr. 
Lewis of Oakland contributed a papfer on "Normal Training, 
and the Graded Sunday-sdhool." E. A. Girvin of San Fran- 
cisco contributed a paper on "Practical Church Work in Our 
Cities." Affectionate resolutions were passed in reference to 
J. M. Buffington of Oakland, Edward Moore of Stockton, 
and Gilbert R. Keyes of Oakland, all of whom had died dur- 
ing the year. Seventy-eight charges were represented by 156 
delegates. 

Statistics. Members of conference, 180; probationers, 28: 
members of churches, 12,855 ; probationers, 1,673; ^^cal 
preachers, 140; Sunday-schools, 227; officers and teachers, 
2,540; scholars, 19,587; conversions, 811; churches, 188; 
probable value, $1,173,470; collected for missions — from 
churches, $8,098 ; from Sunday-sdhools, $2,909 ; for Woman's 
Foreign Missions, $164 ; for Woman's Home Missions, $2,880; 
for Conference Claimants, $4,674; for Church Extension, $2,- 
000: for Tract Society, $378; for American Bible Society, 
$486 ; for Sunday-school Union, $393 ; for Freedmen's Aid, 
$1,563; for Education, $826. Amounts from the Missionary 
Society — ^$4,265 for English work, $1,736 for the Swedish 
•WQ(rk, $1,551 for Norwegian and Danish, $7,737 for Chi- 
nese, and $4,960 for Japanese. 

We will give the districts as manned this year. Napa, W. 
S. Urmy. Oakland, R. Bentley. Sacramento, A. T. Need- 
ham. San Francisco, F. D. Bovard. Honolulu District, 
abandoned. There were 155 pastoral appointments. 

R. S. Cantine came to us from the Southern California 
'Conference. He joined the Rock River Conference in 1869. 
In 1897 he was transferred back to the Southern CaHfornia 
Conference, where he is still at work. He is a man of great 
abihties. 

Eli McClislh is a graduate of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and also of Garrett Biblical Institute. He united with 
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the Central Illinois Conference in 1871. He had been several: 
years in the educational work before coming to California. 
Alter two very successful pastorates he accepted tlie position- 
of President of our University, where lie is doing valuable ser- 
vice now. 

Thomas Leak came from the West Wisconsin Conference, 
V. hicli body he joined in 1887. He is doing effective work. 

August Peterson came to us from the Southern California 
Conference, and labored for one year among the Swedes. He 
then took a supernumerary relation, ^hidh he has kept to this 
time. 

Isaac Crook was a transfer from the Kentucky Confer- 
ence. He came as President of the University. In 1893 he 
resigned his position, and was transferred to the Nebraska 
Conference. 

Ross Taylor was re-admitted on his certificate of location, 
and appointed editor of the African Ncivs. In 1897 he was 
transferred to one of the New York Conferences. 

S. E. Crowe was re-admitted on his credentijils from the- 
Idaho Conference. He joined the Columbia River Confer- 
ence in 188 1. He is still doing effective work. 

Twelve probationers were received at this conference: Si- 
mon L. Boyers was transferred to the Central Ohio Confer- 
ence in 1892. Frank E. Brown was received into full connec- 
tion in 1893. He was in the Nevada Mission until 1897. ^^ '^- 
liam Burchett dropped out of the class at the end of the year. 
Sokichi Doi, a Japanese, was received into full connection in- 
1893, and withdrew from tjhe conference in 1896. Zinjiro Hi- 
rota was also a Japanese. He was received into full connec- 
tion in 1893, and continues in the work. David F. KuflFel was- 
received into full connection in 1893, was made supernumer- 
ary in 1894, and withdrew from the conference in 1895. Tei- 
kichi Matsuda had his name changed according to a peculiar 
custom in Japan, and the next year is found in the Minutes as 
Teikichi Kawabe. In 1893 he was discontinued. John S. 
Meracle attended Boston University, and in 1895 ^'^s trans- 
ferred to the St. Louis .Conference. William H. Robinson 
w as discontinued at the end of one year. Jdhn Stephens has 
made a most gratifying success in his ministry. He lives to- 
be heard from. Theodore Taylor was received into full con- 
nection in 1893. He has been continuously in Nevada Mis- 
sion since he joined the conference. Henry J. Winsor was 
received into full connection in 1892, and so his probation 
must have dated from 1890, though there is no statement to 
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that effect in the Minutes of that year. He, too, was in the Ne- 
vada Mission until 1896. 

Farmington in the eig^hties was an important appointment 
on the Linden charge. At that time services were held in a 
church owned by the Cumberland Presbyterians. In 1891 it 
was made a separate charge, with J. Stephens pastor. In 1893, 
J. W. Ross. In 1894, T. S. L. Wallis. In 1895, T. B. Palmer. 
In 1897, F. A. Morrow. Members, y2 ; probationers, 8 ; Sun- 
day-school scholars, 131; two churches, valued together at 
$4,500; one parsonage, valued at $1,200; paid pastor $850; 
presiding elder, $50; bishops, $6; raised for missions, $29. 

Pine Grove is a few miles from V^olcano. It belonged to the 
Volcano work, and probably took the name of the charge this 
year. In the eighties we held services in a hall. In 189 1 it 
was supplied by W. S. Withrow. In 1895, suppHed by Rob- 
ertson Burley. In 1896, supplied by H. O. Edson. In 1897, 
E. J. Wilson. Members, 44; probationers, 9; Sunday-school 
scholars, 85 ; two churches — probably one at Volcano — val- 
ued together at $1,800; paid pastor, $419; presiding elder, 
-$10 ; bi'shops, $2 ; raised for missions, $5. 

Olinda on the Sacramento District was this year supplied 
by W. W. Gleason. In 1893, ^' L. Walker. In 1896 it was 
Olinda and Enterprise, Walker still in charge. In 1897 Olinda 
was alone with Charles B. Messenger supplying it. Members, 
105 ; probationers, 15 ; Sunday-school scholars, 50; one church 
valued at $750; paid pastor, $187; presiding elder, $11 ; bish- 
ops, $1 ; raised for missions, ^4. 

Madrone and Coyote was an appointment this year in 
charge of F. A. McFaull. A church was dedicated by the 
writer, near Coyote, in the spring following. It was not in 
the list of 1892, but was probably a part of the charge there 
called Emada. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

1892. 
The Fortieth Conference. 

Our gathering in the grove was on the 7th of September, 
anii we scattered on the 12th. Bishop Vincent presided, and 
M. D. Buck was secretan\ Because of the death of his dear 
son our secretan* was not present at the opening of the con- 
ference, and Dr. Heacock filled the place until his arrival. 
The Chartered Fund sent us S25. and the Book Concern 
$1,585 for the Conference Claimants. Dr. J. L. Hurlbut was 
present to represent the Sunday-school Union and Tract So- 
ciety. It was at rhis conference that the plan of annuities for 
Conference Claimants was adopted which was afterward in the 
discipHne. 

The Lay Association met on the 8th at 1 130 p. m., and 
openeil their session wir'i reading the Scriptures and prayer by 
C. W. Kinsey of Oakland. The officers elected were ilyron 
T. Holcomb of Oakland, president ; T. P. Williamson of 
Stockton, Mrs. Dr. r>eard of Napa, and J. M. Long of Stock- 
ton, vice-presidents: Henry G. Tunier of Modesto, recording 
secretary: J. \\*. Husband, corresponding secretary. The fol- 
lowing subjects were presented, and to some extent discussed 
bv the Association. A lengthy report on "The State of the 
Church," presented by O. G. Hughson. "Should the Time 
Limit Be Removed?" .\ vote was taken on this, only thirteen 
voting in favor, and all the rest voting against it. "Should the 
C)fficiarv of the Church be Chosen by the Congregation?" 
This also was put to vote, and all voted for the change. The 
first of the two last named subjects was presented by Dr. 
Lewis of Oakland, the last by Rolla \\ Watt of San Fran- 
cisco. E. W. Plavter of Oakland read a paper on "Some 
l\atures of the La-st General Conference." L. J. Norton on 
• TIk- Dutv of Liiynien 10 Our Educational Institutions." James 
L. Case on •Evanj^clistic Work in Cities." Mrs. S. J. Church- 
ill of San lose on "Woman and the l>fficiar>- of the Church.'* 

v436 
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Th ere were 211 delegates present representing 97 charges^ 
This was the largest attendance yet witnessed. 

Statistics. — Members of conference 190, probationers 23^. 
members of diurches 13,983, probationers 3,168, local preach- 
ers 150, Sunday-schools 230, officers and teachers 2,631, schol- 
ars 19,919 conversions 1,368, collected for Conference Claim- 
ants $4,889, for missions, from churches $8,649, from Sunday- 
schools $3,210, for Woman's Foreign Missions $210, for Wo- 
man's Home Missions, $4,068, for Church Extension $2,478, 
for Tract Society $315, for the Sunday-school Union $333,. 
for Bible Society $570, for Freedmen's Aid $1,293, for Educa- 
tion $778. The amounts given to the conference by the Mis- 
sionary Society were, for English work $7,000, for Swedish 
work $3,000, the Germans, the Norwegians and Danes had 
each its own conference. The Chinese and Japanese appropri- 
ations were not given in the minutes. 

No changes occurred in district work except the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Jewell to Oakland District, and the creation of a 
Swedish District with E. A. Davidson in charge. There were- 
170 pastoral charges. 

Marcus F. Colburn was a man of polished character. He 
was bom in Massachusetts in 1851, graduated from the Bos- 
ton School of Theology in 1876, and having taken a post 
graduate course in oratory, he joined tihe New England South- 
ern Conference in 1878. On account of health he was trans- 
ferred to the Southern California Conference in 1881. For 
more than ten years he did very valuable service in that field. 
In 1892 he Wa'S transferred to our conference and stationed at 
East Oakland. After one year he took a trip around .the 
world. Ill health delayed him, and it was not until 1895 that 
he was ready for work. After one year's work in Grace 
Church, he entered very suddenly into rest. He died Septem- 
ber 22y 1896. 

James Williams came to us from the Black Hills Mission 
Conference. He was born in Columbianna County, Ohio, 
June 19, 1845. His parents were Friends, but both died while 
he was quite young, and he was strangely led off on the fron- 
tier. He enlisted as a Union soldier in the Civil War and did 
good service for his country. He came in conscious posses- 
sion of a knowledge of his acceptance with God when only 
seven years old. That experience had its influence on his after 
life. For two years he was camp boy for trappers, and for 
a longer time in the army. Yet he never uttered a profane 
oath, nor told an obscene story. When seventeen years old he- 
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had an unutterable longing after God, which led him again 
into a sweet and happy experience. In 1866 he was licensed 
to preach, and the next year he entered the Des Moines Con- 
ference. Mr. Williams is, body and soul, a fine specimen of a 
healthy Christian. * 

S. M. Driver came to us from the Idaho Conference. He 
joined the Oregon Conference in 1878. He was expelled from 
our conference in 1894. 

E. A. Davidson came to us from the Puget Sound Confer- 
ence. He joined the North West Swedish in 1886. In 1895 
he wa-s transferred to the Central Swedish Conference. 

Komeji Ishizaka was a transfer from the Japan Confer- 
ence. He was transferred back to that conference in 1896. 

Alfred Kummer was a transfer from the Oregon Confer- 
ence. He joined the Northwest Indiana Conference in 1879. 
He is making a splendid record as a pastor and preacher. 

A. L. Walker was a transfer from the St. Louis Confer- 
ence. * He joined the Tennessee Conference in 1876. He is 
still doing effective service among u«. 

There were six probationers received at this conference. 
William T. Curnow, a native of Cornwall, England, was a 
graduate of our University. He was received into full connec- 
tion in 1894, worked faithfully for the Master until April 2, 
1900, when he went home. He was born February 15, 1867. 

Everett M. Hill is a scholarly and able minister of the Lord 
Jesus, and has done excellent service to the present time. 

Oliver G. Hughson was received into full connection in 
1895, was made a supernumerary in 1896, and took a location 
in 1899. 

Hokashichi Kihara, a Japanese, was received into full con- 
nection in 1894, and has been constantly at work since, much 
of the time in the Hawaiian Islands. 

George M. Richmond was received into full connection in 
1894, and has been doing effective work ever since. 

Jesse B. Rutter was received into full connection in 1894. 
His name mysteriously disappears from the roll in 1897. The 
writer has been unable to find out how he was disposed of. 
Probably transferred without any note being made of the fact. 

Emada was supplied by Ernest Grigg, a student in our 
University. In 1893 it was Emada and Morgan Hill with O. 
M. Hester in charge. His post office was at Coyote. In 
1894, S. E. Crowe. In 1896, A. L. Walker, according to the 
minutes. But L. P. Walker reported it the next year, and no 
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doubt he was the man intended. He was re-appointed in 
1897. Members 62, one local preacher, 100 sdholars in Sun- 
day-school, two churches valued together at $2,400, one par- 
sonage valued, at $600, paid pastor $590, presiding elder $16, . 
raised for missions $32. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 
1893. 
The Forty-First Conference. 

Bishop Andrews presided over the meeting in the Grove, 
beginning September 6th and ending the nth. M. D. Buck 
was secretary. C. H. Payne was present in the interests of our 
Board of Education. He entered very heartily into the plans 
being formed to consolidate our educational institution's. A 
gift of a quarter-section of timber land in Mendocino County 
to the Laymen's Relief Association, for the benefit of Confer- 
ence Claimants, was recognized with hearty thanks. It came 
from Joseph Shepherd and wife. A parsonage valued at $i,- 
loo had been given the Church at Newcastle by George D. 
Kellogg and wife, for which the conference also voted thanks. 
Miss Winnie C. Rich was consecrated to the office of a dea- 
coness. She is sister to the well known Charles E. Rich of 
our conference. The history of the deaconess movement in 
San Francisco is full of interest. We could not do it justice 
in this place. The events are so recent the Church will cer- 
tainly not let them be lost. 

The' Lay Association met on the 7th and were called to 
order by J. M. Long of Stockton. Prayer was offered by O. 
B. Smith of Oakland. The officers selected were Robert Hus- 
band of Alameda, president; Mrs. T. O. Lewis of San Fran- 
cisco, P. R. Wells of San Jose, and W. S. Kelley of Pine 
Grove, vice-presidents; W. H. Bone of Berkeley, secretary; 
H. E. Williamson of Stockton, corresponding secretary ; Wil- 
liam Abbott of San Francisco, treasurer. One evening of the 
session was given to a concert. The subjects discussed were as 
follows : The report on the "State of the Church'* was read by 
W. S. Kelley, though written by M. T. Holcomb of Oakland. 
I. J. Truman of San Francisco read a paper on "Managing 
Church Finances." A paper written by Walter F. Lewis, but 
read by the secretary, on "The Removal of the Time Limit/' 
provoked considerable discussion. The paper was for the 
• change, but the Association voted unanimously in favor of 
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Captain Anderson's resolution that the time limit ought not: 
to be removed. Loving, but brief, memoirs were adopted in- 
regard to the deaths of J. R. Sims, E. W. Playter, and Mrs. 
Charles. Goodall. There were 147 delegates present, repre- 
senting 86 churches. 

Statistics. — Members of conference 193, probationers 24, 
local preachers 139, members of churches 15,337, probationers: 
2,376, Sunday-schools 244, officers and teachers 2,870, schol- 
ars 20,501, conversions 1,052, churches 206, probable value 
$1,304,500, parsonages no, probable value $165,680, collected' 
for Conference Claimants $4,643, for missions, from churches - 
$8455, from Sunday-schools $2,946, for Woman's Foreign 
Missions $821, for Woman's Home Missions $3,629, for 
Church Extension $2,155, ^^^ Sunday-school Union $350. for- 
Tract Society $343, for Freedmen's Aid $1,218, Chil- 
dren's Fund $707, other objects $365, American Bible- 
Society $487, amounts of missionary money appropriated 
to the conference, $8,000 for the English, and $3,300 for the- 
Swedish work. 

E. R. Willis was appointed presiding elder of Xapa Dis- 
trict, J. Coyle to the San Francisco, a Chinese District was 
formed, with F. J. Masters in charge, and a Japanese District 
with M. C. Harris in charge. There were 179 pastoral charg- 
es. 

For a wonder no transfers nor re-admissions occurred at 
this conference. There were eleven received on trial. Kiku- 
tara Afatsuno was a Japanese, and was discontinued at the- 
end of one year. 

John Williams was born in Cornwall, England, October 
31, 1865. He was converted in 1882, came to America in. 
1884, Wis licensed to preach in RepubHc, Michigan, came to 
California in 1886, and entered 5s^apa College, graduating 
in the academic department. After some further studies he- 
was received on trial in 1893, and into full connection in 1897. 
He is still doing effective work. 

Oliver M. Hester was received into full connection in 1895, 
and has been faithfully at work since. Ernest B. Winning is a 
son of E. A. Winning, and belongs to a preaching family. He- 
was received into full connection in 1896, and is doing effec- 
tive work. Winfield S. Kelley was received into full connec- 
tion in 1895, in 1897 was left without appointment to attend 
school. Frank Hindson was received into full connection in? 
1895 and is doing effective work. His name is now writtem 
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in the conference roll as F. J. Hindson. Edward J. Wilson 
was received into full connection in 1895 and is making a good 
record. 

Fred A. Keast was born in Cornwall, England, August 
17, 1869, converted at the age of -sixteen, studied mining, went 
to South Africa to pursue that calling, returned after ten years 
and then came to America. All the tim^ after his conversion 
he felt a call to preach the Gospel, but resisted it through 
diffidence. Soon after joining our Church in Grass Valley he 
was licensed to preach in the fall of 1889. In 1892 he supplied 
Ophir, where blessed results followed his preaching. He now 
no longer refused to take up his life work. He is still success- 
fully at it. 

Charles Fremont WitJhrow was born in Mills County, 
Iowa, March 11, 1862. When about ten years old he went 
with his parents to Dakota, whence after about six years they 
removed to Nebraska. He attended public schools as he had 
opportunity, and when nineteen years old went for a time to 
Silver Ridge Seminary. After that he taught school for 
$20 per month. He was converted at a camp-meeting under 
the labors of J. R. Wolfe, now of our conference, in 1879, and 
was licen-sed to preach in 1882, supplying work the same year 
and joining the North Nebraska Conference the year follow- 
ing. He was discontinued in 1884 in order to come to Cali- 
fornia. Here he suppHed work continuously until he was re- 
^ceived on trial in 1893. 

Francis W. Lloyd was received into full connection in 1895 
and is doing effective work. Thomas H. Nicholas was a mis- 
sionary in Nevada when he joined, and has remained there 
ever since. 

Byron is a place on the West Side railroad near the place 
called Point of Timber. It was this year supplied by D. Rrill. 
In 1894, C. H. von Glahn. In 1895, A. S. Gibbons. He re- 
mains to the present time. Members 14, one probationer, 
.36 scholars in Sunday-school, a church valued at $2,500. a 
parsonage valued at $t,ooo, paid pastor $611, presiding elder 
$25, bishops $2, raised for missions $11. 

Palo Alto comes in sight this year, with M. H. Alexander 

in charge. Ample grounds were donated to the Methodist 

Episcopal Church of this place by Dr. N. J. Bird of San 

Francisco. On this the building now in use was erected. No 

^information has been furnished as to the time when tiie society 
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was organized, nor when the church was completed. In 1896,. 
L. M. Burwell became pastor. His occupancy has been until" 
now. Members 78, one local preacher, 55 scholars in Sun- 
day-school, a church valued at $4,500, paid pastor $660^ 
presiding elder $20, bishops $5, raised for missions $54. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

1894. 

The Forty-Second Conference. 

This conference met at the Grove September 13th, and ad- 
■journed on the i8th. It was Thursday that had been fixed by 
'the bishops, but as the day of opening it proved very unsatis- 
factory, and the conference by an overwhelming vote asked 
that it might not be repeated. Bishop Fitzgerald presided and 
M. D. Buck was secretary. We received $25 from the Char- 
tered Fund, $1,3x9 from the Book Concern, and $243 from 
the Laymen's Relief Society, for the benefit of the Conference 
Claimants. Dr. J. C. Hartzell was present to represent the 
Freedmen's Aid and Southern Education Society. 

The Lay Association met on the 14th and organized by 
electing S. E. Holden of Xapa president; Mrs. Garrison Tur- 
ner of Modesto, and John Tregloan of Alameda, vice-presi- 
dents: C. E. Irons of Stockton, secretary; L J. Truman of 
San Francisco, corresponding secretary; J. L. Huntoon of 
Sacramento, treasurer. The asociation held but one session 
>this ye:ir. though it was quite lengthy. The published report 
is very meagre, and we cannot tell how many churches were 
represented, nor how many delegates were present. J. W*. 
Whiting delivered an address on "Church Debts, and How to 
Avoid Them." Mrs. Garrison Turner read a paper on **Chnrch 
Socials as a Means of Grace." An address on **Equal Repre- 
sentation" was delivered by R. V. Watt. One on "The 
Church Member in Politics," by S. E. Holden. Another on 
''The Church and Social Reform/' by W. H. Bone. Loving 
tributes of respect were rendered to the memory of James 
Williamson of Santa Cruz, and T. P. Williamson of Stock- 
ton, both of whom ha\l decea-sed during the year. 

Statistics. — ]\ I embers of conference 200, probationers 2J, 
local i)rcacliers 168, members of the Churches 16,222, proba- 
itioncrs 2,614, churches 205, probable value $1,346,762, parson- 
ages 108, probable value $158,160, Sunday-schools 252, of- 
ificers and teachers 3,048, scholars 21,039, conversions 1.207. 
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collected for Conference Claimants $4,776, for missions, from 
churches $8,185, from Sunday-schools $2,730, for. Woman's 
Foreign Missions $1,370, for Woman's Home Missions $3,- 
507, for Church Extension $2,271, Sunday-school Union $329, 
for Tract Society $296, for Freedmen's Aid $1,403, 
Children's Fund $657, other educational objects $144, Ameri- 
can Bible Society $371. Missionary money apportioned to 
Ihe conference was $6,312 for English work, $2,900 for Swed- 
ish, $7,760 for Chinese, $7,550 for Japanese, $2,000 for English 
work in Honolulu, and $1,500 for Japanese work on the Ha- 
waiian Islands. For the latter object $500 additional was 
.given for immediate use. 

The only district change this year was the appointment 
of J. Kirby to the Oakland. There were 191 pastoral charges. 

W. C. Gray was a transfer from the Columbia River Con- 
ference. According to the minutes he was received on trial 
in the California Conference in 1868. In the minutes of that 
year we find the name of William P. Gray. This must have 
been by mistake for W. C. Gray. The name in no form ap- 
pears in the minutes of 1869. ^^^ want of information the 
writer would gladly have received, he is unable to write any- 
thing more. Mr. Gray is filling important charges very suc- 
cessfully at this time. 

J. Ezra Henderson was a transfer from the Minnesota Con- 
ference. He was given a supernumerary relation in 1898, and 
located the next year. Tokutaro Nakamura was from the 
Japan Conference, who came to labor among his own people. 
He was transferred back to Japan in 1899. Takeschi Ukai 
was a probationer of one year when he transferred from the 
Des Moines Conference. The next year he was transferred to 
Japan. The last we see of his name it was written in the min- 
utes in reversed order to that given above. Nicholas G. Nel- 
son was a transfer from the Puget Sound Conference, and 
has been, and still is at work among the Swedes. 

Harcourt W. Peck was received on his credentials of mem- 
"bership in the British Columbia Conference of the Methodist 
•Church. In 1898 he was left without an appointment to at- 
■tend scool. He was one of those who had the courage of 
their convictions in regard to the manner in which the higher 
-criticism was taught in the Boston School of Theology. In 
1899 he was transferred to the Southern California Confer- 
-ence. 

There were eleven probationers received, besides Ukai, 
:above written. Three of these, Fong Sui, Lee Chin, and Lee 
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Tong Hay, were Chinese. Fong Sui died February 27, 1897. 
He was born in 1852 and was a frttit of our mission among 
that people. He lived a consistent life, did faithful work for 
his Master, and died a triumphant death. "I shall not be 
here long. I have finished my course. I am ready to depart 
and be with Jesvts. Outside all pain, inside all peace. (Out- 
side all dark, inside all light," these were the words, and they 
indicate the spirit with which he met his death.' Lee Tong 
Hay continued on trial past 1897. 

Leslie M. Burwell, William A. Kennedy, and William 
Marshall, were received into full connection in 1896, and are 
useful men. William G. Trudgeon had been for some years 
supplying work ; he was now received on trial. He was re- 
ceived into full connection in 1897. Christopher H. von Glahn 
went to Drew Theological Seminary, and in 1895 was trans- 
ferred to the New Jersey Conference. George C. King was a 
missionary in Nevada, was received into full connection in 
1896, and transferred to the Colorado Conference in 1899. 
Wilbur F. McClure was also a missionary in Nevada. He 
remained on probation until after 1897. Walter ^lorritt was a 
student at Napa, and is at present a student at Boston. 

Fruitvale Circuit was left to be suppHed. J. B. Chynoweth 
was at work on it at least part of the year,. and was regularly 
appointed there in the year following. C. G. Milnes was ap- 
pointed in 1896, and remains until now. This includes the 
church at Dimond, near the Fred Finch Orphanage. The 
orphans attend Sunday-school there. Members 33, proba- 
tioners 20, Sunday-school scholars 187, two churches valued 
together at $5,500, one parsonage valued at $1,800, paid pas- 
tor $636, presiding elder $20, bishops $3, raised for missions 
$12. 



CHAPTER L. 

1895. 

The Forty-Third Conference. 

Bishop Warren was with us in the Grove this year, calHng 
4he meeting to order on the ijth of September and adjourning 
it on the i6th. M. D. Buck was secretary. Dr. Manley S. 
Hard was present to represent the Church Extension Society, 
and Dr. Homer Eaton to represent the Book Concern. The 
amount received for Conference Claimants outside the regular 
collections was as follows: $25 from the Chartered Fund, $1,- 
•620 from the Book Concern, and $137.15 from the Laymen's 
Relief Society. The election of delegates to the General 
Conference resulted in the choice of A. T. Xeedham, M. D. 
Buck; E. R. Willis, John Coyle, and John Kirby. Alternates, 
J. D. Hammond, and W. W. Case. The Shasta Vicino Re- 
treat was endorsed as a Methodist Summer Resort, and a 
board of directors nominated by the conference. 

The Lay Electoral Conference convened on the 13th, and 
organized by the election of J. W. Whiting, president; L. J. 
Norton, secretary, and D. C. Crummey, assistant secietary. 
After receiving pledges from those who were nominated in re- 
gard to their views on subjects about which the conference 
had expressed opinions, Henry French of San Jose, and J. W. 
Whiting of San Francisco, were elected delegates, and Dr. 
W. F. Lewis of Oakland, and George D. Kellogg of New- 
castle, alternates. 

The Lay Association met as usual. Officers, C. B. Perkins, 
president; Mrs. L. H. Kellogg of Newcastle, E. Higgins of 
Oakland, and T. C. McChesney of College Park, vice-presi- 
dents ; James L. Case secretary, and J. A. Percy of San 
Francisco, corresponding secretary. Papers and addresses 
were presented on the following subjects: ''Business Meth- 
ods in the Temporalities,'' by John A. Percy of San Francis- 
co. ''Our Educational Work," by T. C. McChesney. "A 
Modified Form of Episcopal Itineracy," by Dr.W. F. Lewis of 
Oakland. **The Cause of the Superannuates," by Rollo V. 
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Watt of San Francisco. "The Admission of Women," by 
Miss Sarah Severance of Gilroy. The committee on creden- 
tials reported that 268 delegates 'had been elected, nearly 20a 
of whom were present. 

Statistics. — Members of conference 207, probationers 20,. 
local preachers 221, members of churches 16,802, probationers 
2,342, Sunday-schools 266, officers and teachers 3,063, schol- 
ars 21,246, conversions 903, churches 208, probable value $1.- 
248,900, parsonages 113, probable value $163,820, collected 
for Conference Claimants $3,869, for missions, from churches, 
$7,039, from Sunday-schools $2,709, Woman's Forei^ Mis- 
sions $1,523, Woman's Home Missions $2,927, Church Ex- 
tension $1,620, Sunday-school Union $287, Tract Society $264, 
Freedmen's Aid $1,328, Children's Fund $721, other 
objects $12,106, American Bible Society $393. Mission- 
ary money received by the conference, $7,112 for English 
work, $2,500 for Swedish, and $1,010 for Indian. Chinese and 
Japanese not found in the minutes. 

Xo other changes occurred in the districts than the ap- 
pointment of A. J. Gustafsen to the Swedish work. There were 
192 pastoral charges. 

Carl A. Anderson came from the Puget Sound Confer- 
ence to work among the Swedes. He joined the Northwest 
Swedish Conference in 1888. He was transferred to the West 
Swedish in 1898. W. R. Goodwin was a transfer from the 
Rock River Conference. He joined the South East Indiana 
Conference in 1857. He was transferred to the Southern Cal- 
ifornia Conference in 1896. Andrew J. Gustafson was a trans- 
fer from the Colorado Conference. He joined the Swedish 
Conference in 1873. ^^^ remains in the Swedish work. James 
F. Jenness, a probationer of the second year, was transferred 
from the Baltimore Conference and received into full connec- 
tion at this session. The next year he went to the Iliff School 
of Theology, where he graduated in 1897. Andrew J. Xelson 
came home from the Arkansas Conference. An account of 
liim is found elsewhere. William E. Northrop was a proba- 
tioner of the second year, transferred from the North Nebras- 
ka Conference. He was transferred to the Southern California 
Conference in 1897. Julius S. Smith was from the Oregon 
Conference. He joined the Nebraska Conference in 1872. 
In 1898 he was transferred to the Columbia River Conference. 
John Telfer was transferred from the Indiana Conference, 
which body he joined in 1884. He was then, and is now, a 
missionary to Nevada. George H. Van \'liet came from. 
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"Xorth Dakota Conference. He joined the Northern New 
York Conference in 1S70. 

There were five probationers received. Oscar V. Bratt- 
strom was a Swede. He was received into full connection in 
1897. Tosbio Fiijiwara was a Japanese, and was transferred 
the next year to the Japan Conference. Charles E. Irons was 
received into fnll connection in 1S97, and is niaking^ a useful 
minister. Charles K, Jenness is a brother of J. F, Jenness, 
above referred to. He was received into fnil connection in 
1897^ and the same year went as a mi&sioiiary to Arizona. 

We have only five new charges to consider among the ap- 
pointments of this year. Edge wood, on the Sacramento Dis- 
trict, was supplied by D. S. Wingstead. He remained until 
rfter the close of our period. Members 30^ probationers 9, 
Sunday-school scholars 120, two churches valued at $1,800, 
paid pastor $710, presiding elder $55, bishops $1, raised for 
missions $10. 

Hart, also on the Sacramento District, was supphed by 
Joseph Long until his death in i8y6, when Eb Huffaker be- 
came its pastor. In 1S97. F. A. Keast. Members 38, proba- 
t:oners 13, Sunday-school scholars '^^, a church vakied at 
$1 ,000, a parsonage valued at $500, paid pastor $700, presiding 
elder $60. bishops $3* rai-sed for missions $23, 

Honcut, above Marysville, was supplied by F, Hindson, 
He remained until after 1897. Members 50, probationers 11, 
one local preacher. 95 scholars in Sunday-school , four church- 
es valued at $3,800, paid pastor $590, presiding elder $40, 
bisliops $2; raised for missions $15. 

Oak Park, a ^suburb of Sacramento, was supplied by F. A. 
Morrow. In 1897 it was supplied by R. D. Russelh Mem- 
bers 61, probationers 10, Sunday-school scholars 164, a 
church valued at $4,000, paid pastor $473, presiding elder 
^i8, bishops 3. raised for missions $7. 

Saratoga and Alma were placed in charge of J. H. Wythe, 
Jr. In 1896, F. L. Tuttle. In 1897 it was Saratoga alon^ 
with Tuttle still in charge. Members 54* probationers 5; 
Sunday-school scholars 50, a chtirch valued at $1,000^ paid 
pastor $450, presiding elder $io» bishops $2, raised for mis- 
sions $16. 
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; CHAPTER LI. 

1896. 
The Forty-Fourth Conference. 

We now come to the last. conference of our Historical peri- 
od. It met September 9th and adjourned the 15th. Bishop 
Foss presided, and A. H. Needham was elected secretary, 
M. p. Buck having declined an election. The conference 
received $ I ;702 from the Book Concern, $203.60 from the 
Laymen's Fund, and $22 from the Chartered Fund, for the 
benefit of its claimants. This conference committed itself 
heartily to the movement called "The Anti-Saloon League." 

The Laymen's Association- met on t'he nth and organized 
by electing Henry Tregoning president; E. H. Smith and 
Mrs. C. .W. Kinsey vice-presidents ; James L. Case, recording 
secretary ; Joseph A. Brey, corresponding secretary ; James 
C. Zuck, treasurer. H. Norton of San Jose read a paper on 
^*The Sunday-school — Its Nature and Work." Myron T. 
Holcomb of Oakland on "Bible Culture, and Bible Schools 
Therefor, a Necessity in the Church." John F. Ames of 
. Oakland sent a paper that was read by S. E. Holden of Napa, 
on "The Individual Cup." Rollo V. Watt of San Francisco 
read a paper on "The Place of Laymen in the Government 
of the Church." Prof. M. S. Cross presented t'he subject of 
the "Higher Education." John A. Percy of San Francisco 
read on "The Future of Methodism." Mrs. Dr. Osbom de- 
livered an address on "Woman's Place in the Church." The 
committee on credentials reported 266 delegates. 

Statistics. — Members of conference 213, probationers 24, 
members of churches 16,998, probationers 2,233, local preach- 
ers 140, Sunday-schools 266, officers and teachers 3,077, schol- 
ars 21,473, conversions 903, churches 218, probable value $1.- 
226,310, parsonages 119, probable value $160,630, collected for 
Conference Claimants $3,978, for missions, from churches, if7,- 
157, from Sunday-schools $2^078, for Woman's Foreign Mis- 
sions $1,326, for Woman's Home ^lissions $4,786, for Church 
Extension $1,781, for Sunday-school Union $246, for Tract 
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Society $240, for Freedincn's Aid $1,123, ^^^ Childea's 
Fund ^ $484, other objects $7,676, Bible Society $379. 
The conference received from the Mi&sionary Socieiy 
$5,615 for Enghsh work, and $2,325 for Swedish. Other ob- 
jects not stated. 

The districts vvcre manned this year as follow^s : Xapa, S. G. 
Gale; Oakland. J. Kirby; Sacramento, A. T. Keedham ; San 
Francisco. J. Coyle ; Chinese, F. J. Masters: Japanese, M. C. 
Harris: Sw^edish, A. J. Gnstafsen. There were 190 pastoral 
charges. 

There were nine transfers to this conference. One of them, 
thai of M. F, Colburn, was a merely nominal matter. In 1895 
Mr; ColbnriT located. Soon after he accepted the pastoral 
charge of Gnice Church in San Francisco. Bishop Warren 
assented, and sent the notice of his location to the Oklahoma 
Conference, then in session. He was duly admitted on his 
certificate of location^ and immediately transferred to t^e Cal- 
ifornia Conference — a convenience of our itinerant system, 
F. A. Morrow was a transfer from the Northwest Iowa Con- 
ference. He joined that conference in 1886, He remains with 
tts. Joseph Lon^ was born in Canada in 1S60, converted at 
the age of seventeen, educated at Hamliiie University in Min- 
ne'-iota, married Miss Mar}' f>oals of Wisconsin in 1891, grad- 
uated from the Garrett Biblical Institute in 1894, was ordained 
elder in 1896, and died on the iSth of November of that year. 
He was a man much loved by all who knew him. Jeremiah 
C. Bolster, a probationer of the second year, was a transfer 
from Oregon. He is a probationer at this time. Toknmatsu 
Ikeda was a transfer from the Japan Conference, whidr body 
he joined in 1887. He is now a student at Drew. H. W. 
Baker, a probationer of the second year, was a transfer from 
the Central Pennsylvania Conference. He was born in Alex- 
anciria, Pennsylvania, March 2, 1S63, converted in 1885, edu- 
cated in juniatta College, came to California in 1893, served 
Pleasanton, returned, entered the Central Pennsylvania Con- 
ference, and was transferred the next year to our conference. 
J. W. Phelps was a transfer from the Southern California 
Conference. He joined the Rock River Conference in 1869, 
C S. Morse came to ns from the Central Illinois Confer- 
ence, He joined the Southern New England Conference in 
1870. F. V. Fisher was a transfer from the Southern 
California Conference to which he was re -transferred in 1897. 

Nine probationers w^e re received at this time. John J. 
Pardee was a missionary to Nevada. Harry E, Milnes, a son 
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of C. G. Milnes, so well known in California, was a student 
at Boston. Robertson Burley was a probationer in 1897. The 
other six, Takusaburo, Morimoto, Suyenoshin Kawashima, 
Eisaku Tokimasa, Go Hiraga, Katsuma Kimura, Morizo Yo- 
shida, were all Japanese. S. Kawashima was discontinued at 
his own request in 1897. ^^^ ofher four are probationers now^ 
some of them pursuing their education. 

A few names need to be considered among the appoint- 
ments. This year Madera and Merced were in care of S. C. 
Elliott. This region went but from us because of a change of 
boundary between the two conferences. It came back to us 
by another change. In 1897 Merced was dropped from the 
name, and it was left to be supplied. The following figures, 
however, pertain to the two places: Members 38, probation- 
ers 5, local preachers 2, scholars in Sunday-school 42, a church 
valued at $1,000, a parsonage valued at $600, paid pastor 
$325, presiding elder $3, raised for missions $1. 

Gonzales was another charge that came in by change of 
boundary. In this case it brought in also the pastor, E. S. 
Robertson. He joined the Southern California Conference 
in 1891. He was re-appointed in 1897. • There were then 
16 members, 80 Sunday-school scholars, two churches, valued 
together at $2,000, a parsonage valued at $400, paid pastor 
$410, presiding elder $25, bishops $2, raised for missions $23. 

Shattuck Avenue is a part of Oakland. A Sunday-school 
was started several years ago, but had no permanent place of 
meeting. A lot was purchased of Mr. John Brown on the corner 
of Shattuck and Benton avenues in 1893, and a plain building 
erected thereon. The Sunday-school occupied it in April o( 
that year. For a time, H. L. Gregory of West Berkeley gave 
pastoral supervision. In 1894 it was placed in charge of Al- 
fred J. Case, a student of the University of the Pacific. In 
1895 ^^ ^'^s regularly assigned to the West Berkeley charge. 
In 1896 it was first named in that charge with H. Pearce pas- 
tor. In 1897 West Berkeley was again left by itself and Shat- 
tuck Avenue was supplied by Hesse O. Enwall, a student of 
the University of the Pacific. The following figures cover the 
two charges of Shattuck Avenue and West Berkeley: Mem- 
bers 7,2, probationers 6, Sunday-school scholars 100, two 
churches valued at $2,400, paid pastor $537, presiding elder 
$10, bishops $1, raised for missions $14. 

We have now reached the end of our fifty years' history. 
It bars been a long journey, and much of the way desert, but in 
going long distances we cannot always choose our points of 
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•observation. The reader at least can see how the Church has 
grown from the little handful put together as a class by Wil- 
liam Roberts in 1847, to the army of members and ministers 
we see in 1897. We shall take a moment's time to look at it 
once more. 

In 1897 there were 221 members of conference, and 23 pro- 
bationers. Of these 210 were effective and engaged in vorious 
forms of Church work. The Church at large had 18,074 com- 
municants. The Sunday-schools numbered 272, with 2,960 
>officers and teachers, and 21,016 scholars. These members and 
scholars were distributed among 207 pastoral charges. The 
property of the Church, not including that used for educa- 
tional work, or the Depository, amounted to the handsome 
sum of $1,246,016. CKir Epworth League movement had 
eventuated in 96 organizations, besides numberless leagues 
not reported, with a membership reaching into the thousands. 
With this outfit we start on the second semi-centennial period. 
What ought to be expected, with the blessing of God, in 1947? 

Note. — The name of W. S Bovard was strangely over- 
looked. A young man of vsuch talents and prospects deserved 
a better treatment, especially from one who held him in such 
high esteem as the writer of this history. He was received 
into full conntrclion in our conference, did excellent work for a 
few years, went to the Boston School of Theology and in 1899 
was transferred to the Maine Conference. 

There are several other names overlooked, among them E. 
R. Willis and A. H. Needham. the first a transfer of 1883 ^^^ 
the second of 1884. The writer is. certain that he wrote of 
these, and that the manuscripts were displaced in the frequent 
revising for abridgement through which it was necessary to 
subject his work in order to get it within reasonable limits. 
His intention was to have every name in this book that be- 
longed to a man who was in any way connected with his con- 
ference. It has been a difficult task, and it now appears to 
have been more imperfectly done than he had supposed. He 
relies on the charity of his brethren for faults which this book 
•contains. 
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